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INTRODUCTION 


1. The purpose of this course is to give you a general 
introduction to the Japanese language. It contains all 
the essential grammar for learning to speak everyday 
Japanese; and its vocabulary, though small, is built 
around a number of the most useful and common situa- 
tions. The course is based on the principle that IF you 
WANT TO LEARN TO UNDERSTAND A LANGUAGE, YOU 
MUST HEAR IT SPOKEN, AND IF YOU WANT TO LEARN TO 
USE IT YOURSELF, YOU MUST PRACTICE SPEAKING IT. 

The students for whom this book is written will often 
have no teacher available. Accordingly, the course has 
been made as nearly self-teaching as possible. This 
Manual covers the course completely; you will need no 
other reference material. 


2. The Japanese language is spoken by about 73 
million people in the islands of Japan, and by more 
than 5 million others in Japanese-occupied areas 
(Korea, Formosa, Manchukuo, and the Pacific Islands). 
So far as we can tell, it is not closely related to any 
other language in the world. The common notion that 
Japanese and Chinese are related arises from the fact 
that the Japanese write their language with symbols 
taken over from Chinese. Actually, Japanese is no more 
similar to Chinese than it is to English. 
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The Japanese spoken in different parts of Japan is 
not all of one kind. Speakers in different parts of the 
country use different varieties or dialects of the lan- 
guage, just as Americans do in different parts of the 
United States. Unlike the United States, however, 
Japan has adopted one variety as the standard—the 
speech of educated persons in Tokyo. The Tokyo dialect 
is taught in all Japanese schools, and has thus come to 
be understood and accepted in all parts of the country. 
This is the variety of Japanese taught in the present 
Manual. If you learn it, every Japanese will understand 
you, and most Japanese, exeept some living in country 
districts, will be able to use it in talking to you. 

If you find yourself in a part of the country where 
the usual pronunciation is different from the kind 
taught in this Manual, you should imitate the people 
around you. All varieties of Japanese are equally cor- 
rect, so long as native speakers actually use them. 


3. You will need two things for your course in spoken 
Japanese: this Manual, and a native speaker of the lan- 
guage. The two must be used together; neither one is 
of any use without the other. 

The Manual has been so organized that you can use 
it either bv yourself or in a group. If you work in a 
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group and have no regular teacher, choose one member 
of the group to act as LEADER. 


4. A native speaker is the only good source of first- 
hand knowledge of any language. Only a native speaker 
can tell you whether your pronunciation sounds normal, 
and whether the sentences you use in your Japanese 
conversations are actually Japanese. 

The method used in this Manual requires the pres- 
ence of a native speaker of Japanese at every session 
of the group. If no native speaker is available, you can 
use instead the phonograph records that are supplied 
with the Manual. Even if you have a native speaker 
at hand, you can still make good use of the phonograph 
records for extra drill and for review. The records can’t 
answer questions, but they can give you the same word 
or sentence over and over again in exactly the same 
way. 

The native speaker is referred to in this Manual as 
the GUIDE. The Guide’s job is to act as a model for you 
to imitate, and to check your pronunciation and usage. 
He is not responsible for selecting and arranging the 
material to be learned, and he should never try to ex- 
plain Japanese grammar to you. This is done by the 
Manual; no other teacher is necessary. 

If possible, your Guide should speak the kind of 
Japanese shown in this Manual; but if he speaks a 
slightly different variety, or if his speech differs from 
the printed version in the place of the word accent, 
don’t worry about the difference. So long as he is 
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familiar with the standard language taught in Japanese 
schools, his pronunciation will be just as useful to you 
as the straight Tokyo version marked in the Manual. 
When the Guide and the Manual differ, follow the 
Guide. Only by direct imitation will you learn to speak 
with fluency. 


THE GUIDE IS ALWAYS RIGHT. Since he is a native 
speaker of Japanese, whatever he says in his own lan- 
guage is correct. If there is a difference between the 
Guide and the Manual on a point of usage, the reason 
is not that one or the other must be wrong, but that 
not all speakers of Japanese talk in exactly the same 
way. 

This does not mean, however, that the Guide is 
equipped to explain his language to you or to tell you 
anything useful about its grammar. No person, regard- 
less of his native language, can analyze and explain the 
facts of language unless he has made a special study of 
the subject. For all grammatical explanations, you 
should rely exclusively on this Manual. 

In working with a Guide, always bear in mind that 
what he should give you is not remarks ABOUT the lan- 
guage but the LANGUAGE ITSELF. 


5. The Manual is divided into five major parts, each 
containing six Units. The last Unit in each part is a 
Review. Except for these Reviews, Units are organized 
according to the following plan. 


The Unit consists of three Sections. Section A con- 


tains a list of Basic Sentences, a Pronunciation Practice 
(in Part One), Notes, and an Exercise, as well as in- 
structions for studying. Section B is organized exactly 
like Section A. Section C contains a final check-up on 
the Unit, a model conversation called Listening In, and 
a passage devoted to Free Conversation. 

The new words and expressions introduced in each of 
the five parts of the Manual are listed in vocabularies at 
the end of the Review Units. At the end of the Manual, 
you will find two complete vocabularies—Japanese- 
English and English-Japanese—containing all the 
words used in the course. 


6. The Basic Sentences in each Unit (Sections A and 
B) are arranged so as to give you a number of new words 
and a number of new ways of saying things. Normally, 
the new expressions in each sentence are presented 
separately in a ‘build-up’ before the sentence itself. 

On the printed page the Basic Sentences are arranged 
in two columns—the Japanese on the right and the 
English on the left. In translating the separate words 
and phrases in the build-up before a sentence, the Eng- 
lish equivalents follow the Japanese as closely as pos- 
sible; in translating a complete sentence, the English 
equivalent often renders the meaning rather freely in- 
stead of copying the Japanese word for word. 

YOUR FIRST JOB IS TO MEMORIZE THE BASIC SEN- 
TENCES. Practice them until you know them cold. Until 
you can rattle them off without hesitation, until you 
can understand them instantly and completely when 


you hear them, you haven’t learned them. Without this 
first step, none of the rest of the work in a Unit will be 
of any use to you. Above all, never study the Notes or 
try to do the Exercise in a particular Section until after 
you have learned the Basic Sentences. 

Why memorize the Basic Sentences?—Because this 
is the quickest way to build up in your mind a stock of 
sentence patterns for actual use. Without such a stock, 
you will never get beyond the stage of putting one 
word painfully after another; with it, you can think in 
whole phrases and sentences, the way a native speaker 
does. Some of the Basic Sentences will come in handy 
just as they stand; others will probably never turn up 
in actual conversations. But all of them are useful as 
examples of common constructions, and all of them 
contain useful words. 


7. The Pronunciation Practices in Units 1 through 5 
are intended to help you improve your ability to imitate 
the Guide. No language has sounds exactly like those 
of any other. In Japanese you will find some sounds 
completely different from anything we have in English; 
and even the sounds that seem familiar to you are just 
different enough to require practice. 

A good pronunciation is important for a number of 
reasons. If you expect to be understood when you speak 
a foreign language, you will have to pronounce it more 
or less the way people are used to hearing it. You may 
get by with a less-than-perfect accent; but if you vary 
too far from the natives’ way of talking, people may 
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not be able to understand you at all. Moreover, the 
closer your own pronunciation comes to that of the 
native speakers around you, the more easily you will 
be able to catch what they are saying, and the more 
quickly you will be able to pick up new words and 
phrases when you hear them. 


8. The Notes in Sections A and B of each Unit sum- 
marize for you the facts that you have learned in the 
Basic Sentences. Most of the Notes contain nothing 
that you could not figure out for yourself on the basis 
of what you have learned; but they are useful in saving 
you time and energy. Careful study of the Notes will 
show you how to use the expressions you have learned 
in new sentences of your own. 


9. The Exercises in each Unit give you a chance to 
test yourself on the material you have learned. You 
should work through these Exercises carefully, without 
looking back at the Basic Sentences or the Notes. If 
you find that you can do them easily and without mis- 
takes, it means that you are ready to go on to the next 
Section. If the Exercises seem difficult or if you make 
a good many mistakes, you need more time on that 
Section before continuing. 


10. The Listening In in Section C gives you a number 
of conversations using the vocabulary and the con- 
structions that you have learned up to that point. By 
listening to these conversations as they are read aloud 
by the Guide or by the voice on the phonograph 
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records, you will get practice in hearing and under- 
standing Japanese. You may also get ideas from these 
model conversations for further conversations of your 
own. 


11. The Free Conversation at the end of the Unit 
represents the central aim of the course. To converse 
easily in Japanese, you must know thoroughly every- 
thing that has been introduced in the Unit you are 
working on. It is not enough to understand the new 
constructions; you must be able to say the Japanese 
sentences without hesitating and without having to 
translate in your mind from English to Japanese. Only 
constant drilling on a number of memorized sentences 
will give you the fluency that you need for ordinary 
everyday conversation. 

When you take part in a conversation with the Guide 
or with other members of your group, try to speak 
easily and naturally. Don’t try to bring in new expres- 
sions that have not appeared yet in the Units. Stick to 
what you have studied and practice it thoroughly. If 
your conversations during the first few weeks seem 
pretty simple, remember that you cannot talk about 
more interesting topics until you have mastered the 


fundamentals. 


12. When you have finished this course, you will 
have a valuable tool: the ability to talk with people 
who know Japanese but not English. You must not 
think, however, that the thirty Units of this Manual 


have taught you everything there is to know about Whenever you have a chance to speak Japanese, be 
speaking Japanese. You have been given a good start, on the look-out for new words. If you hear a word that 
and a solid foundation to build on; you should go on you don’t understand, ask for the meaning in Japanese. 
from there and learn by observing the usage of native Keep adding to your vocabulary; keep polishing your 
speakers with whom you come in contact. pronunciation; keep practicing constantly. 


TO THE LEADER 


In leading the group, you have the following jobs: 


1. Before you actually begin the course, be sure that 
all members of the group read the Introduction to this 
Manual. See to it that the Guide (if you have one) is 
supplied with a copy of the Guide’s Manual, and that 
he reads the Introduction in it. 


2. Before each meeting of the group, look over all 
the material that you are going to cover in that meet- 
ing, and be sure you know exactly in what order every- 
thing is to be done. If possible, tell the Guide too, so 
that he can look over the material which he is to pre- 
sent. If you have no Guide, be sure that the phonograph 


and the records are ready and in working condition. 


3. During the meeting, keep order, and keep things 
moving. Whenever you have to call on different mem- 
bers of the group to recite, change the order in which 
you call on them, so that no one can guess in advance 
what he will be asked to do. Be sure that every member 
of the Group speaks loudly and clearly at all times. 

Your Guide may not know any English. In that case, 
you will have to communicate with him by hand sig- 
nals. These are explained to him in Japanese in the 
Guide’s Manual. They will enable you to tell him when 
to begin reading, when to speak slower, faster, or louder, 
and when to repeat. Here they are: 


1. Index: finger raised « «4 s446i4%40.0se0eti nde ndeed dee son edes BEGIN 
2. Hand raised, palm outward. ............ 0. cece eee eee eens STOP 

3. Palm down, hand moved slightly from side to side............ SLOWER 
4, Palm up, hand moved quickly up and down................. FASTER 
5. Hand touching your ear. Lae LOUDER 
6. Beckoning with index finger. ........... 2.0.2 eee eee eee eee REPEAT 


Remember that you are learning the language too. Do everything the other students are asked to do. If you fall 


behind, you can no longer function efficiently as Leader. 
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In case you need to look up a particular 
passage dealing with pronunciation or 


grammar, 


the Pronunciation Practices 


and the Notes are separately listed here. 
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PART ONE 


UNIT J] 


GETTING AROUND 


Don’t start with this until everyone has read the Introduction and you are sure you are starting right. 


To the Leader: Read the following to the group before starting in with the Guide or records on the Basic Sentences. Be sure 


everyone understands what is going to be done. 


SECTION A 


In the list of Basic Sentences, the Japanese material 
appears in the right-hand column, written in a sim- 
plified spelling that will help you to follow the sounds 
as you hear them spoken and to recall them later on. 
The English equivalents of the Japanese words and 
phrases are given in the left-hand column. 

If you have a Guide, here is what you should do in 
studying the Basic Sentences: 


1. The Leader reads the first English word or phrase. 
2. The Guide speaks the Japanese. 

3. The whole group repeats what the Guide has said. 
4. The Guide speaks the Japanese again. 

5. The whole group repeats it again. 


Proceed in this way through the whole list of Basic 
Sentences, with the Leader giving the English equiva- 
lent first, the Guide speaking the Japanese twice, and 


the group as a whole repeating it after him each time. 


If you are using the phonograph records, they will 
give you steps 1, 2, and 4. There is a pause in the record 
after each Japanese word or sentence, so that the group 
can repeat it. 


Listen carefully to what the Guide says, and while 
you listen, try to keep in mind the meaning of what he 
Says. When you repeat a word or a sentence after him, 
imitate him as accurately as you can. Copy the sounds 
he makes, the ups and downs of his voice, and the 
pauses he puts into a sentence. Try to make your own 
voice sound as nearly as you can like an echo of the 
Guide's. Don’t hold back because you are afraid of making 
mistakes. Everybody makes mistakes at first, and the 
only way to correct them is to keep on trying. Speak 
up loud and clear, and always keep the session as 
lively as possible. 
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As you listen to the Guide and as you imitate him, 
keep your eyes on the Japanese spelling in the right- 
hand column. If you do this, you will soon learn what 
the letters stand for, and will be able to use the printed 
material in this book for individual study. However, 
you must always remember that the spelling is not the 
language; your job in this course is not to master the 
spelling, but to learn to recognize and produce the 
sounds. The best way to learn a language is through 
the ear, not through the eye. Whenever the sboken sounds 
that you hear from your Guide seem to disagree with the 
spelling in this book, follow the sounds and skip the 
spelling. 

As long as you have a Guide or phonograph records 
for this course, do not try to read ahead from the 


Japanese spelling. It is much better, at least in the first 
twelve Units, to say nothing in Japanese that you have 
not first heard from a native speaker. Practice the Basic 
Sentences whenever you can with your Guide as a 
model; hear before you speak; and imitate before you 
strike out on your own. 


Note: In the English equivalents in the left-hand 
column you will sometimes find words enclosed in pa- 
rentheses ( ) or square brackets [ ]. Words in paren- 
theses are explanatory, or represent something in the 
Japanese that needn’t be expressed in the English 
equivalent. Words in square brackets are put in to 
make the English sentence sound smoother and more 
natural, but do not correspond to anything actually 
present in the Japanese. 


1. Basic Sentences 


Record 2A, beginning 


-— ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS — JAPANESE 


1. Good morning. Qhayoo gozaimasu. 


2. Good day or Hello. Kofinitt wa. 

3. Good evening. Konban wa. 
how? tkdga 

4. How are you? Ikdga desu ka? 
health or good spirits génkt 

5. I’m well. Génki desu. 
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as usual, without atkawarazu 
change 
6. I’m well as usual. Atkawarazu génki desu. 
7. Good-bye. Sayonara. 
8. Excusemeor Pardon Gomennasdi. 
me. 
9. Please. Doozo. 


10. Thank you. 


11. Don’t mention it. 


Arigatoo gozaimasu. 
Déo ttasimdsite. 


12a. Yes. 
12b. or (another word 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


for Yes) 
No. 


more (additional) 
once 

please say 

Please say it again. 
slowly 

please speak 

Please speak slowly. 


more (in degree) 

clearly 

Please speak more 
clearly 

a bit 

please wait 


Please wait a moment. 


Do you understand? 
(lit. Is it clear?) 


Yes, I do understand. 


No, I don’t under- 
stand. 


Did you understand? 


well 


I understood perfectly. 


Hai. 
Ee. 


Ite. 
moo 
1tido 
atte kudasd1 
Moo tttdo titte kudasdi. 


yukkiurt 
handsite kudasat 


Yukkurt handsite kudasat. 


motto 
hakktri 
Motto hakktrt handsite 
kudasat. 


tydtto 
matte kudasat 
Tyotto mdtte kudasat. 


Wakarimdsu ka? 


Héi. Wakarimdsu. 
Ite. Wakarimasén. 


Wakarimdstta ka? 


yoku 
Yoku wakarimdsita. 


23. 


I didn’t understand 
very well. 


Record 2B, beginning 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


what place? 

in what place? or 
where? 

there is or there are 

Where is there one? 


restaurant 

as for the restaurant 

Where is there a 
restaurant? 


hotel 

movie theater 

railroad station 

toilet 

Where's there a 
toilet? 


this place 
in this place or here 
There’s one here. 


The railroad station’s 


here. 


that place (near-by) 
that place (far off) 


Yoku wakarimasén desita. 


déko 
doko nt 


arimdsu 
Doko nt arimdsu ka? 


ryoortya 
ryoortya wa 
Ryoortya wa, doko nt 
arimdsu ka? 


hoteru 
etgdkan 
tetsyaba 
benzyo 


Berizyé wa, doko nt arimdsu 


ka? 


koko 
koko ni 
Koko nt arimdsu. 


Teisyaba wa, koko nt 
arimdsu. 


soko 
asoko 
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there is not or there arimasén 
are not 
29. Thereisn’tany there. Soko nt artmasén. 
right migt 
side hoo 


the right side 
30. There’s one on the 


migt no héo 
Migi no héo nt arimasu. 


right. 
left hidari 
31. The hotel’s on the Hoteru wa, hidari no héo ni 
left. arimasu. 
straight massugu 
the front or ahead saki 


massugu saki nt 
Masstigu saki nt arimdsu. 


straight ahead 
32. There's one straight 
ahead. 


Before going through this list a second time, read over 
by yourself the following comments on the Japanese 
spelling. 


2. Comments on the Japanese spelling in this book 


The Japanese write their language with a complicated 
system of characters taken over from the Chinese. You 
have seen such writing, and you know how baffling it 
looks. Since the purpose of this course is to teach you 
to SPEAK AND UNDERSTAND Japanese, not read it, no 
Japanese writing will appear in this book. Instead, the 
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Japanese words and sentences are written down in the 
ordinary letters of our own alphabet. The spelling used 
in this book is essentially the same as the spelling 
adopted by the Japanese Government in 1937 (Kokutei 
Romazi). 


It is important for you to bear in mind that this 
spelling is only an AID TO LISTENING. It will help you 
to follow the Japanese expressions as you hear them 
spoken, and to recall afterwards what they sounded 
like; but it cannot take the place of the actual sounds. 
The real content of this course—the part that you 
should concentrate on above everything else—is the 
spoken Japanese that you hear from your Guide or on 
the phonograph records. Whenever you hear something 
from your Guide that seems different from what you 
find written in this book, follow your ear, not your eye. 


The Japanese spelling in this book may seem queer 
to you at first; but you will quickly get used to it, and 
in a few days you will have no trouble in using it to 
follow the spoken sounds. Most of the letters are used 
with values close to the ones they have in English 
spelling. The exceptions to this rule will be explained as 
you go along, and you will have a chance to practice 
the pronunciation of all the sounds in the language, 
with your Guide as a model. Until the value of a partic- 
ular letter has been made clear to you, don’t be dis- 
turbed if it seems to be used in a peculiar way; simply 
disregard anything in the spelling that bothers you, and 
concentrate on the sounds. 


Until the letters and the sounds they stand for can be discussed in more detail, the following list will help you 


over most of the difficulties. 


Letter in the Japanese spelling 


Sound represented by the letter 


g at the beginning of a word....like the “g’ in ‘go’ 


gin the middle of a word...... like the ‘ng’ in ‘singer’ 

h before a, e, 1, or o............like the ‘h’ in ‘hot’ 

h before LL like ‘f’, or like the ‘h’ in ‘hoot’ 

nm at the end of a word......... like the ‘n’ in ‘pen’ or like the ‘ng’ in ‘sing’ 

7 in the middle of a word...... like ‘n’ or ‘m’ or ‘ng’, depending on what follows 

Peis ahadtt coon hbaeeenes a sound made by a quick up-and-down movement of 


the tongue tip (not like the ‘r’ in ‘red’) 


s before a, eé, 0, oru....... 


.....like the ‘s’ in ‘so’ 


Sennen LUI something like the ‘sh’ in ‘she 

t before a, e, or 0.............. like the ‘t’ in ‘take’ 

b DelOFE Ux oo like ‘ts’ run together 
cL something like the ‘ch’ in ‘cheeks 
z before a, €,0,oru........... like the ‘z’ in ‘zero’ 
Ber pomething like the 4? in jeep 


The consonant letters b, d, k, m, n, p, w, y are used 
very much as in English. The vowel letters a, e, 1, 0, u 
will be discussed in the Pronunciation Practice in 
Section B of this Unit. Under certain conditions, to be 
explained later, the vowels 1 and x are silent. 


An accent mark over a vowel letter (d, etc.) shows 
the accented syllable of the word—the one that is made 
more prominent than the rest. Take care not to ex- 
aggerate the accent; notice that in Japanese the ac- 
cented syllable is distinguished from the other syllables 
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of a word or phrase only by being spoken on a slightly 
higher pitch. In this matter, as in all others, imitate the 
Guide as closely as you can. 

Each word is written as a separate unit, with a blank 
space before and after it. But as you listen to the Guide, 
you will notice that the words in a sentence are not 
pronounced separately. They are run together without 
interruption, just as if they were all one long word. In 
this respect, Japanese is just like English; when you 
speak English, you run your words together with hardly 
any breaks at all. If you say the sentence “There is one 
on the right’ in a natural, easy-going manner, without 
special emphasis on any particular word, the five words 
will sound as if they were all one; you may even pro- 
.nounce the first two words together in one syllable, 
saying ‘“There’s’ instead of ‘There is’. This doesn’t mean 
that your speech is sloppy or careless; it simply means 
that you are talking naturally, the way anyone talks 
his native language in ordinary, every-day conversa- 
tion. If you heard a foreigner trying to say the same 
sentence, but putting a pause after every word, you 
wouldn’t call his pronunciation very good. 

Not every sentence in Japanese is pronounced all in 
one piece. Many sentences, especially long ones, are 
broken up into smaller sections with pauses between, 
just as a long sentence in English may be. All such 
pauses within a sentence are marked in the Japanese 
spelling in this book by commas. Wherever you see a 
comma in the Japanese spelling, it means that you may 
make a slight pause at that point. But when two or 
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more words are written without a comma between 
them, you must rattle them off as if they were all one 
single word. 

The only safe rule, in this matter as in everything 
else, is to follow your Guide or the speaker on the 
records, and say everything that he says in exactly the 
way that he says it. Wherever he puts in a pause, you 
put one in too; wherever he runs words together, you 
run them together too. 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


When you are sure that you understand the com- 
ments on the Japanese spelling, go through the Basic 
Sentences of Section A two or three more times, first 
in unison, then taking turns around the group with the 
repetitions. While the Guide and the other members 
of the group are speaking, listen carefully; and as you 
listen, keep thinking of the sound and the meaning of 
the Japanese expressions. DURING THIS PRACTICE DO 
NOT SAY ANY JAPANESE WORD OR PHRASE UNLESS YOU 
HAVE JUST HEARD IT FROM THE GUIDE OR ON THE 
RECORDS. | 


4. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
English 


Turn back to the Basic Sentences and cover the 
English column. Read the Japanese to yourself, saying 
the sounds out loud and recalling what they were like 
in the Guide’s pronunciation. See how quickly you can 


call to mind the meaning of each Japanese expression. 
If any word or phrase gives you trouble, put a check 
mark beside it and go on to the end of the list before 
uncovering the English column to find out what the 
meanings are. Try the difficult ones again before you 
look at the English. When you have checked the 
English equivalents once, go through the list again, but 
this time skip around so as to come to the Japanese 
expressions in a different order. Try to reach the point 
of recognizing the meaning of every Japanese expression 
instantly. 


5. Notes 


In this section you will find Notes on the use of words and the 
make-up of sentences that will help you to understand the structure 
of the language. You should study these Notes by yourself, and 
make sure at every step that you really understand them. If you 
do, they will improve your command of Japanese and your ability 
to make up new sentences. In general, the Notes contain nothing 
that you could not figure out for yourself on the basis of the 
material you have memorized. Instead of giving you rules to learn, 
they merely summarize what you already know. 

Each Note usually begins by quoting one or more of the Basic 
Sentences. These are identified by their number. An asterisk (*) 
before a sentence number means that only part of the Basic Sen- 
tence is quoted in the Note—the part that contains the word or 
the construction to be discussed. Before reading the discussion, you 
should refresh your memory of the Basic Sentences by going care- 
fully through the ones that are quoted at the beginning of the 
Note. 

Each Note usually ends with a list of additional examples illus- 
trating the point discussed. These examples contain nothing new. 
If you have memorized the Basic Sentences, you will understand 


them without trouble. They are not meant to be memorized; but 
it will pay you to read them out loud to yourself and to study them 
carefully, so as to be sure that you fully understand the point 
discussed in the Note. 

The Notes are numbered consecutively within each Unit. Note 
1.4 is the fourth Note in Unit 1, Note 3.7 is the seventh Note in 
Unit 3, and so on. Whenever you find a cross reference from one 
Note to another, it will help your understanding of the discussion 
if you will look back at the earlier Note and read over what you 
find there. 

Bear in mind that the backbone of this course is the Japanese 
matcrial in the Basic Sentences. Your chief task is to learn that, 
and to learn it cold. The Notes are merely a device to help you see 
the structure of what you have learned; you should read them only 
after you have finished memorizing the Basic Sentences of the 
Unit, and you should never make the mistake of regarding the 
Notes as more important than the Basic Sentences. 


Note 1.1. Particles nz and wa 


25. Where is there a Ryoortya wa, déko nt 


restaurant? arumdsu ka? 

28. Therailroad station’s Teisyaba wa, koko nt 
here. arunast. 

31. The hotel’s on the Ho6teru wa, hidari no héo ni 
left. arimasu. 


Ni and wa belong to an important group of words 
that we shall call PARTICLES. Their purpose is to show 
the relation of one word to another, or to connect the 
different parts of a sentence; they often correspond to 
such English words as ‘in’, ‘at’, ‘from’, ‘of’, ‘but’, 
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‘because’, etc. Many particles correspond to several 
different English words, depending on the way, they 
are used in particular sentences; some particles cannot 
be translated into English at all. The best way to learn 
the use and meaning of particles is to learn them in 
phrases and sentences, and to remember the meaning 
of the whole expression.’ 

In the sentences of this Unit, the particle nz corre- 
sponds to the English words ‘in’ and ‘on’. The particle 
wa has no exact equivalent in English; it indicates the 
TOPIC of the sentence—the thing you are going to talk 
about. In sentence 25, the phrase ryooriya wa means 


(a) Where is there a hotel? 

(b) There’s one over yonder. 

(c) The toilet is straight ahead. 

(d) There isn’t any over there. 

(e) The restaurant is there. 

(f) Where is there a movie theater? 
(g) There isn’t any here. 

.(h) There’s one on the left. 

(1) Where is there a railroad station? 
(j) The railroad station’s on the right. 
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literally ‘as for a restaurant’, and the whole sentence 
means ‘As for a restaurant, where is there one?’ 

Notice how these particles are pronounced. They are 
tacked on to the preceding word as if they were a part 
of it, without any pause between. This is true of all 
particles in the language: every particle is pronounced 
as if it were a piece of the preceding word. You may 
sometimes pause after a particle, but never before it. 

Here are some more sentences with nz and wa. These 
additional examples contain nothing new; if you have 
memorized the Basic Sentences, they will give you no 
trouble at all. 


Héteru wa, ddoko nt arimdsu ka? 
Asoko nt arimasu. 

Benzy6 wa, massiugu saki ni arimasu. 
Asoko nt arimasén. — 

Ryoortya wa, soko nt arimasu. 
Eigdékan wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 
Koko ni arimasén. 

Hidari no héo nt arimasu, ' 

Teisvaba wa, déko nt arimdsu ka? 
Teisyaba wa, migi no hoo nt arimasu. 


Note 1.2. Particle ka in questions 

Ikdga desu ka? 
Wakarimdsu ka? 
Doko nt arimdsu ka? 


4. How are you? 
18. Do you understand? 
24. Where is there one? 


In all these questions, the last word is ka. This is a 
particle that acts as a kind of verbal question-mark. 
Every normal question in Japanese ends in ka; and any 
statement can be turned into a question by adding ka 
at the end, without any other change. 

For instance, here is a statement: Héteru wa, migi no 
hoo ni artmasu ‘The hotel’s on the right’. If you add ka, 
the sentence is turned into a question: Hoteru wa, migt 
no héo nt artmdsu ka? ‘Is the hotel on the right?’ Here 
is another statement: Koko nt artmasén ‘There isn’t 
any here’. Add ka, and you have a question: Koko nt 
arimasén ka? ‘Isn't there any here?’ 


Additional examples of questions: 


Koko ni arimdsu ka? 
Ryoortya wa, koko nt 


(a) Is there one here? 
(b) Is the restaurant 


here? arimdsu ka? 
(c) Is the toilet straight Benzyo wa, masstigu saki 
ahead? nt arimdsu ka? 


(d) Is the movie theater 
on the right? 


(e) Didn’t you understand? 


Eigdkan wa, migt no héo 
nt arimdsu ka? 
Wakarimasév desita ka? 


Note 1.3. Verbs: present and past 


Wakarimdésu means ‘I understand’ or ‘you under- 
stand’ or ‘he understands’ (literally ‘it is clear’); 
wakarimdsita means ‘I or you or he understood’ (lit. 
‘it was clear’). Wakarimdsu is in the PRESENT TENSE, 
wakarimdsita is in the PAST TENSE. 


Any Japanese word that has a present-tense form 
ending in -mdsu and a past-tense form ending in 
-mdsiia iS a VERB; and all Japanese verbs have these 
two forms (as well as several other forms). So far, 
the only verbs that you can recognize as such are 
wakarimdsu, arimdsu, and gozatmdsu. The Basic Sen- 
tences contain some other verbs in addition to these, 
but they do not appear in the present or past tense and 
so you can’t spot them yet. 


The sentence Arigatoo gozaimasu corresponds to 
English ‘Thank you’, but the literal meaning is ‘You 
are obliging’. The Japanese use it chiefly to thank 
someone for a favor that is still going on at the time 
they are speaking. If the favor is already past, they say 
Arigatoo gozaimdsita ‘You have been obliging’ (past 
tense). For instance, if someone is walking along with 
you and pointing out the sights, you might thank him 
by saying Arigatoo gozaimasu while his kind action is 
still going on; but if he has pointed out the way to you 
and is about to leave, you would say instead Arigatoo 
gozaimdstta, because the kind action is already in the 
past. 
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Additional examples of the past tense: 


(a) There was one straight Masstigu saki nt 


ahead. arimdstta. 
(b) There was one on the Hidari no hoo ni 
left. arimdstta. 


Soko nt arimdstta. 
Doko nt arimdsita ka? 
Koko ni arimdsita ka? 


(c) There was one there. 
(d) Where was there one? 
(e) Was there one here? 


Note 1.4. Verbs: affirmative and negative 


Compare wakarimdsu with wakarimasén, arimdsu 
with arimasén. Wakarimdsu means ‘I understand’ or 
‘you understand’ or ‘he understands’ (lit. ‘it is clear’); 
arimdsu means ‘there is’ or ‘there are’. Wakarimasén 
means ‘I don’t understand’ or the like (lit. ‘it isn’t 
clear’); arimasém means ‘there is not’ or ‘there are not’. 
A verb that ends in -mdsu is AFFIRMATIVE; to make it 
NEGATIVE you change the ending -mdsu to -masén. 


In the sentence Yoku wakarimasén destta, the mean- 
ing is again negative, but here it refers to the past, not 
the present: wakarimasén destta means ‘I (or you or he) 
DID not understand’ (lit. ‘it WAS not clear’). To form 
the past tense of a negative verb like wakaritmasén or 
artmasé’ you add the word dészia. For instance, to make 
the sentence Koko nt arimasén refer to the past, you say 
Koko ni arimasén desita “There wasn't any here’. 
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Additional examples of negative verbs: 


(a) There-isn’t any over Asoko nt arimasén. 


there. 

(b) The hotel isn’t straight Héoteru wa, masstigu sake 
ahead. nt arimasén. 

(c) Wasn’t there one on Hidari no hoo nt arimasén 
the left? desita ka? 

(d) Wasn’t there one over Asoko nt arimasén desita 
there? ka? 

(e) Isn’t the restaurant Ryoortya wa, soko nt 
there? arimasén ka? 


Note 1.5. Nouns 


Ryoortya, héteru, teisyaba, etgdkan, and berzyé belong 
to a group of words called Nouns. Other nouns that you 
have learned in this Unit are migt ‘right’, hidarz ‘left’, 
hoo ‘side’ or ‘direction’, and sakt ‘front’ or ‘ahead’. 

In English, the words ‘right’ and ‘left’ are sometimes 
nouns (‘Go to the right’, ‘Stand on the left’), sometimes 
adjectives (‘the right hand’, ‘the left side’). In Japanese, 
migi and hsdart are always nouns. This means that when 
they occur in a sentence, they are always used in the 
same way as other Japanese nouns. 

Notice that ryoortya is translated sometimes ‘A 
restaurant’, sometimes ‘THE restaurant’; hdteru means 
both ‘a hotel’ and ‘THE hotel’; tetsyaba means ‘a railroad 
station’ and ‘THE railroad station’; and so on. There are 
no words in Japanese corresponding to the English 
words ‘the’ and ‘a’ (or ‘an’). 


6. Exercise 


The exercise in each Unit gives you a chance to see whether you 
understand the material in the Basic Sentences and the Notes. 
If you find that you can do the exercise easily and that your 
answers are mostly correct, it means that you have done a good 
job on the earlier parts of the Unit. If you have trouble with the 
exercise, or if your answers turn out to ae mostly wrong, it means 
oe you need to spend more time on the Basic Sentences and the 

otes 


In this exercise, each English sentence is followed by 
three Japanese sentences. Only one of the three Japa- 
nese sentences fits the situation described by the 
English sentence. Read over all the Japanese sentences, 
and make sure that you know what each one means. 
When you have done this, pick out, from each set, the 
one Japanese sentence that fits the situation described, 


1. You meet someone on the street: 
a. Arigatoo gozaimasu. 
b. Konntit wa. 
c. Sayonara. 


2. You ask him how he feels: 
a. I[kdga desu ka? 
b. Wakarimdsu ka? 
c. Déko nt arimdsu ka? 


3. You want to know whether he understood what 
you said: 
a. Ryoortya wa, doko ni artmdsu ka? 
b. Ikdga desu ka? 
c. Wakarimdsita ka? 


4. Someone is speaking to you too fast, so you say: 


a. Yoku wakarimdsita. 
b. Doéo ttasimdsite. 
c. Yukkurt handsite kudasat. 


5. You ask someone to repeat what he has just said: 


a. Moo ttido ttte kudasdz. 
b. Atkawarazu génki desu. 
c. Ohayoo gozaimasu. 


6. You ask where there is 4 restaurant: 


a. Benzyo wa, doko ni arimdsu ka? 
b. Wakarimdsu ka? 
c. Ryoortya wa, déko nt artmdsu ka? 


7. You are told that it is on the left: 


a. Massugu sakt nt arimasu. 
b. Hidart no hoo nt arimasu. 
c. Migi no hoo nt artmasu. 


8. You step back to let someone else go through a 
door first: 


a. Konban wa. 
b. Gévik1 desu. 
c. Déozo. 


9. The other person lets you go first, so you say: 


a. Arigatoo gosatmasu. 
b. Sayonara. 
c. Ohayoo gozaimasu. 
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10. A friend is walking ahead of you and you want 
to catch up: 


a. Tyotto mdtte kudasat. 
b. Motto hakktrt hanasite kudasat. 
c. Moo ttido itte kudasdt. 


11. You accidentally bump into someone: 


a. Konban wa. 
b. Gomennasd1. 
c. Déo ttasimdsite. 


12. You take your leave: 


a. Sayondra. 
b. Déozo. 
c. Hd1. 


7. Check-Up on the Exercise 


Working as a group, turn back to the exercise you 
have just done. The Leader will read the English sen- 
tences, one at a time, and will call on various members 


in the group to read the Japanese sentence they have 
picked to fit the situation. When you are called on, give 
your answer promptly, speaking the Japanese in a loud, 
clear voice. You should also know what the other sen- 
tences in the same set mean, and explain why they 
don’t fit the situation described by the English. 


8. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
Japanese 


Working individually, check once more your knowl- 
edge of the first group of Basic Sentences by covering 
the Japanese. Try to recall each Japanese expression as 
you read the English equivalents. Check those you 
can’t get right away, and go back to them after finishing 
the group. Look at the Japanese only if absolutely 
necessary. Then skip around through the sentences to 
be sure you can still get the Japanese when you come to 
the English in a different order. If two of you can work 
together, taking turns giving each other the English 
equivalents, you will get a still better check on your 
learning. 


SECTION B 


This Section contains the same subdivisions as Sec- 
tion A. Go through them just as you did before. As you 
work through the Basic Sentences, the Leader will read 
the English equivalent once and the Guide will speak 
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the Japanese twice; repeat after the Guide each time 
in unison. Remember to think of the meaning of the 
Japanese as you hear it, and to imitate the Guide as 
closely as you can. 


1. Basic Sentences 


Record 2B, after spiral 
——— ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS —— 


what? 
33. What is it? 


this thing or this or these 
as for this 
34. What’s this? 


that thing or that (near-by) 
cigarette or cigarettes 
35. That’s a cigarette; Those 
are cigarettes. 


that thing or that (far off) 
match or matches 
36. That’s a match; Those 
are matches. 


Record 3A, beginning 


building or buildings 

this building or these 
buildings 

37. What’s this building? 


that building (near-by) 
that building (far off) 
38. That building’s a hotel 


JAPANESE 


nan 
Ndi desu ka? 


kore 
kore wa 
Kore wa, nan desu ka? 


sore 
tabako 
Sore wa, tabako désu. 


are 
mditt 
Are wa, matti desu. 


tatémono 
kono tatémono 


' Kono tatémono wa, nan 


desu ka? 


sono tatémono 

ano talémono 

Sono tatémono wa, 
hoteru desu. 


48 


49 


cigarette[s] (as subject) 


. Are there [any] cigarettes? 
or Have you got [any] 


cigarettes? 


. Yes, there are; or Yes, I 


have [some]. 


. No, there aren’t [any]. 


please give 
match[es] (as object) 


). Please give me a match; 
or Please give me [some] 


matches. 


. Do you want it? (it. Is 


it desirable?) 


. Yes, I do want it. 
. No, I don’t want it. 


stomach 
it has become empty 


. I’m hungry. 


meat 


. Do you want some meat? 


bread 


. | want some bread. (lt. 


Bread is desirable.) 


. I don’t want [any] meat. 


tabako ga 
Tabako ga arimdsu ka? 


Hd1. Arimdsu. 


lie. Arimasén. 


kudasd1 
matti o 
Méttt o kudasa?z. 


Hoshi desu ka? 


Hd. Hosti desu. 
Iie. Hésiku arimaséi. 
onaka 


sukimdstta 
Onaka ga sukimdsita. 


niki 
Nikit ga hosiz desu ka? 
an 
Pén ga hostz desu. 


Niki wa héstku 
arimasén. 
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vegetable or vegetables yasat 
cooked rice or a meal gohan 
fish sakana 
50. I want [some] fish. Sakana ga hosts desu. 
throat nodo 
it has become dry kawakimdstta 


51. I’m thirsty. Nodo ga kawakimdsita. 


cold water mizU 
52. Do you want [some] water? Mizu ga hosti desu ka? 
coffee koohtt 
tea otya 
milk gyuunyuu 
beer btiru 


2. Pronunciation Practice 


The Leader will choose one member of the group to read the 
following section out loud, and the Guide or the speaker on the 
phonograph records will give you the Japanese words in the Prac- 
tices. After each word that you hear from the Guide, repeat it 
after him in unison. Imitate his pronunciation as exactly as you 
can, with special attention to the sound that is being discussed. 
Go through each practice as often as you need to in order to get 
the pronunciation right. If you have a Guide, he will tell you 
whether your imitation of the Japanese satisfies him; if it doesn’t, 
he will keep on saying the word over and over until you get it right. 
If you are using the phonograph records, the whole group should 
i he the quality of each man's pronunciation, and should keep on 
playing the Practice over and over until every man’s imitation 
sounds like an echo. 

On the phonograph records, the speaker will pronounce each 
Japanese word only once, with a pause after it long enough to let 
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you repeat it after him at the same rate of speed. The English 
equivalents are printed in this book but are not given on the 
phonograph records. 

Words in the Practices marked with an asterisk (*) have not 
been presented in the Basic Sentences for you to learn, In such 


‘cases practice the pronunciation, but don’t worry about remem- 


bering the meaning until the word appears in the Basic Sentences 
as an item to be memorized. 


There are five vowel sounds in Japanese, represented 
in our spelling by the letters a, e, z, 0, u. Each letter is 
always used for the same sound, and each sound is 
always written with the same letter. In the following 
Practices, listen carefully to the vowel sounds in the 
Guide’s pronunciation, and imitate them as exactly as 
you can. 

The letter a stands for a sound like ‘ah’ or like the ‘a’ 
in ‘father’, but cut off short. It is very important to 
make this vowel, as well as all the others, as sharp and 
crisp as you can. If you drawl it, your pronunciation 
will strike a Japanese listener as queer, and he may 
have trouble in understanding you. 


Record 1A, beginning 


PRACTICE 1. 
tkhdga............. howe 
sayondra.......... good-bye 
wakarimdsu ka....do you understand ? 
tabako.. 54. cigarette 


The letter e stands for a sound like the ‘e’ in ‘bet’. It 
is always cut off sharp and short, even when it comes 
at the end of a word. Don’t pronounce a Japanese e like 
the ‘ay’ in ‘day’; if you do, the Japanese listener will 
think you are trying to say the Japanese combination 
et (as in tetsyaba) and may misunderstand you com- 
pletely. 


Record 1A, after first spiral 


PRACTICE 2. 
genkt..........0000......health 
VO tia ecdx 6 eee th nnaSear hotel 
DENZYVO. cc haces eed sewse nes toilet 
kore... ....... this thing 


The letter z stands for a sound like the ‘i’ in ‘police’, 
but cut off sharp and short. Notice that this vowel is 
always closer to the one in ‘police’ than to the one in 
‘bit’. 


Record 1A, after second spiral 


PRACTICE 3. 
tido. a err once 
hakkirt....... .clearly 
LLL fe eee right 
hidart. oo ccc cc ce ee eee left 


The letter o stands for a sound about halfway be- 
tween the one in ‘coat’ and the one in ‘caught’, or like 


the ‘o’ in ‘horse’, but always cut off sharp and short, 
and without an ‘r’ sound after it. Never pronounce a 
Japanese o like the ‘o’ in ‘go’; if you do, the Japanese 
listener may misunderstand you completely. 


Record 1A, after third spiral 


PRACTICE 4. 
WOULD: . ie GR hae ae ek more 
YORU oC een Be well 
HONGO on what place? 
NOLO. cc cee cee eee throat 


The letter « stands for a sound like the ‘u’ in ‘put’, 
or like a sound halfway between this and the ‘oo’ in 
‘boot’. It is always cut off short, even when it comes at 
the end of a word, and is usually pronounced without 
any puckering of the lips. Never pronounce a Japanese 
wz like the ‘u’ in ‘use’; if you do, the Japanese listener 
will probably have no idea what you are trying to say. 


Record 1A, after fourth spiral 


PRACTICE 5. 
YURRUTL. 0.0... 0 ee slowly 
kudasdt............please give me 
MASSUZU... 1.1... straight 
WAGs Ws ake Bee 8 water 


Notice that every vowel always has its full sound, 
even when it has no accent. No Japanese vowel is ever 
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pronounced like the weak grunting sound at the end 
of the English word ‘sofa’. Go through these five 
Practices again, and this time pay special attention to 
the unaccented vowels. When you say wakarimdsu ka 
(Practice 1), be sure that yoy give every one of the four 
a sounds its full value; in kudasdt (Practice 5), don’t 
slur over the second syllable. 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


Follow the same procedure here as you did in Section 
A. Go through the Basic Sentences of Section B two or 
three times more, repeating after the Guide in unison, 
and then take turns repeating individually. In your 
imitation, pay special attention to the vowel sounds you 
have just been practicing. 


4. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the English 


Make sure now that you know the material in the 
Basic Sentences of Section B. Cover the English column, 
and read the Japanese out loud to yourself. See how 


quickly you can call to mind the meaning of each " 


Japanese word and sentence. Check the sentences that 
give you trouble, and go back to them a second time 
before you uncover the English. Then go through the 
list again, skipping around so as to come to the various 
Japanese expressions in a new order. When you are sure 
that you know the Basic Sentences by heart—but not 
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until then—go on to the Notes and read them carefully 
to yourself. 


5. Notes 


Note 1.6. Particles ga and o 


39. Are there [any] cigarettes? Tabako ga arimdsu ka? 


42. Please give me a match. Méttt o kudasat. 


The particles ga and o do not correspond to any 
particular words in the English equivalent. They follow 
a noun to show what part the noun plays in the make- 


_up of the sentence. 


Ga is the PARTICLE OF EMPHASIS. A noun followed by 
ga is an indispensable part of the sentence, intimately 
connected with the verb or other expression at the end 
of the sentence. It is usually emphatic. In this respect 
it differs from a noun followed by wa, which is usually 
unemphatic, and merely announces the topic of the 
sentence without being an essential part of the sentence 
itself (Note 1.1). 


O indicates the DIRECT OBJECT of the verb; a noun 
before o names the thing upon which the action of the 
verb is directed, or the thing that 1s acted upon. 


Notice the use of wa, ga, and o in these additional 
examples: 


(a) I want a cigarette (lit. A cigarette is desirable). 
(b) Do you want some tea? (lit. Is tea desirable?) 


(c) Is there a movie theater here? 


(d) There’s no movie theater here (lit. As for a movie 


theater, there isn’t [any] here). 


(e) I don’t want any vegetables (lit. As for vegetables, 


they are not desirable). 
(f) Do you want [some] milk? 
(g) Please give me [some] meat. 


(h) What’s that? (lit. As for that, what is it?) 


(i) That’s a railroad station. 

(j) There’s a restaurant here. 
(k) The restaurant is here. 

(1) Please give me [some] coffee. 


Note 1.7. Kudasdt 


14. Please say it again. 
15. Please speak slowly. 


16. Please speak more 
clearly. kudasat. 


17. Please wait a moment. Tydtito mdtte kudasat. 
42. Please give mea match. Métti o kudasat. 


Moo ttido ttte kudasdt. 
Yukkurt handsite kudasat. 
Motto hakktri handsite 


These sentences are requests or commands; they all 
end with the word kudasdt. In sentence 42, kudasdi has 
its literal meaning, ‘please give me’. In the other sen- 


Tabako ga hosts desu. 

Otya ga hostt desu ka? 

Eigdkan ga, koko nt arimdsu ka? 
Eigékan wa, koko nt arimasén. 


Yasai wa, hostku arimasén. 


Gyuunyuu ga hosts desu ka? 
Ntku 0 kudasat. 

Sore wa, ndn desu ka? 

Sore wa, teisyaba desu. 
Ryoortya ga, koko nt arimasu. 
Ryoortya wa, koko nt arimasu. 
Koohti o kudasa?. 


tences, kudasdz is preceded by words that mean ‘saying’, 
‘speaking’, and ‘waiting’. The phrases tte kudasdt, 
handsite kudasat, and mdite kudasai mean ‘please say’, 
‘please speak’, and ‘please wait’. 

You can go ahead and make up sentences of your 
own on the model of sentence 42. To ask somebody to 
give you something, you simply name the thing you 
want, with the particle o after it, and add kudasdz. 

To make up new sentences on the models of 14 to 
17, you will have to wait until you know more about 
verb forms. Meanwhile, remember that a polite request 
ends with kudasdt. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) Please give mea cigarette; Tabcko o kudasdt. 
or Please give me [some] 
cigarettes. 

(b) Please give me [some] 
bread. 

(c) Please give me that. 


(d) Please give me that fish. 


Pdr o kudasaz. 
Are o kudasd1. 


Ano sakana o kuddsai. 
Note 1.8. Avimdsu and désu 


28. The railroad station Teisyaba wa, koko nt 


is here. arimdsu. 
38. That building is a Sono tatémono wa, hoteru 
hotel. desu. 


There are two different words in Japanese corre- 
sponding to the English word ‘is’: arzmdsu and déstu. 
Arimdsu means ‘be in a particular place, exist’; désu 
acts primarily as a kind of equal-sign when you say 
that one thing is another. When désu follows a noun, 
as in sentence 38, it means that something ‘is’ that 
noun. 

According to the definition given in Note 1.3, arimdsu 
is a verb, but désu is not, since it has no form ending 
in -mdsu. We shall call désu a COPULA. 


Arimdsu, like any verb, is a complete sentence all by | 


itself, and is often so used. Désu, on the other hand, is 
never used all by itself, but is always preceded by some 
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(i) Those buildings are 


other word. Compare the following questions and 
answers: 


(a) Isthere[any] bread? Pda ga arimdsu ka? 


(b) There is. Arimdsu. 
(c) Is that building a Ano tatémono wa, tetsyaba 
railroad station? desu ka? 


(d) It’s a railroad 
station. 


Teisyaba desu. 


In the additional examples, see if you can tell the 
difference between the use of arzmdsu (or artmasén) and 
désu. 


Sore wa, ryoortya desu. 

Kore wa, koohts desu. 

Otya wa, déko nt arimdsu ka? 

Are wa, ndn desu ka? 

Ano tatémono wa, hoteru 
desu. 

Ano tatémono wa, masstgu 
saki nt arimdsu ka? 

Mizu ga koko nt arimasu. 

Kore wa, gohan desu. 

Gyuunyuu wa, koko nt 
arimasén. 


(e) That’sa restaurant. 
(f) This is coffee. 

(g) Where’s the tea? 
(h) What’s that? 


hotels. 
(j) Is that building 
straight ahead ? 
(k) Here’s [some] water. 
(1) This is cooked rice. 
(m) The milk isn’t here. 


Note 1.9. Nouns again 


Japanese nouns not only ignore the difference ex- 
pressed in English by the words ‘the’ and ‘a’ (Note 1.5), 


they also ignore the difference that we make between 
singular and plural. Tabako means not only ‘a cigarette’ 
and ‘the cigarette’, but also ‘some cigarettes’ and ‘the 
cigarettes’; mdttt means indifferently ‘match’ or 


Note 1.10. Koko, kore, kono, and related words 


‘matches’ ; tatémono means ‘building’ or ‘buildings’. The 
sentence as a whole, or the general situation, will 
usually make it clear whether a noun refers to one 
person or object, or to more than one. 


From the sentences of this Unit we can extract three sets of words that form a symmetrical pattern both in 


form and in meaning: 


koko ‘this place’ 
soko ‘that place’ 
asoko ‘that place’ 


In English we distinguish between ‘here’ and ‘there’, 
‘this’ and ‘that’; sometimes we add a third step, when 
we say ‘this, that, and the other’. Japanese has a three- 
step system in words of this kind. Koko, kore, kono 
refer to what is close to the speaker; soko, sore, sono 
refer to what is a little removed; asoko, are, ano refer 
to what is distant. When speaker and hearer are not 
standing close together, soko, sore, and sono may refer 
to what is near the person spoken to. Sometimes the 
difference between sore and are, or between sono and 
ano, depends on familiarity instead of distance: you use 
are and ano in mentioning something for the first time, 
while it is still unfamiliar, but sore and sono afterwards. 

The six words in the first two columns are nouns 
(Note 1.5). They are used like other Japanese nouns, 
with particles after them to show their relation to other 


kore ‘this thing, these things’ 
sore ‘that thing, those things’ 
are ‘that thing, those things’ 


kono tatémono ‘this building’ 
sono tatémono ‘that building’ 
ano tatémono ‘that building’ 


words in the sentence. Kono, sono, and ano, on the 
other hand, are not nouns, and are never used alone to 
mean ‘this’ or ‘that’. They always stand immediately 
before a noun (in this case tatémono). 


Additional examples: 


(a) What’s that? 
(b) What’s that building? 


Are wa, nan desu ka? 

Ano tatémono wa, ndn desu 
ka? 

(c) Do you want this? Kore wa host1 desu ka? 


(d) Do you want this Kono sakana wa hostt desu 
fish? ka? 

(e) That’sa movie theater. Sore wa, ergdkan desu. 

(f) That building’sa movie Sono tatémono wa, eigdkan 
theater. dest. 
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6. Exercise 


Still working by yourself, read the following exercise 
and pick out the one Japanese sentence in each set that 
fits the situation described by the English sentence. Be 
sure you know what all the Japanese sentences mean, 


and practice them out loud. 


1. You say that you are hungry: 
a. Pén wa hostku arimasén. 
b. Onaka ga sukimdsita. 
c. Nédo ga kawakimédstta. 


2. You go to a restaurant and ask for some fish: 


a. Sakana ga host desu. 
b. Sore wa tabako desu. 
c. Pén wa héstku arimasén. 


_3. The waiter asks if you want some milk: 


a. Ntku ga, hosts desu ka? 
b. Yasaz ga, artmdsu ka? 
c. Gyuunyuu ga, hostt desu ka? 


4. The waiter brings tea but you don’t want it: 


a. Hostku arimasen. 
’ b. Noédo ga kawakimédsita. 
c. Otya ga hosts desu ka? 


5. You tell the waiter you want beer: 


a. Bliru wa arimasén. 
b. Bliru wa, koko nt arimasu. 
c. Bhiru ga, hosts desu. 
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6. You ask the waiter if he has any cigarettes: 
a. Niki ga hosts desu ka? 
b. Tabako ga arimdsu ka? 
c. Kore wa ndn desu ka? 


7. You ask for some matches: 
a. Mdtti o kudasat. 
b. Yukkiuri handsite kudasat. 
c. Moo ttido itte kudasd1. 


8. You ask where there is a movie theater: 
a. Kore wa, nd’ desu ka? 
b. Eigékan wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 
c. Kono tatémono wa, nan desu ka? 


9. A friend hands you something and you ask what 
it is: 
a. Kore wa, ndn desu ka? 
b. Hostz desu ka? 
c. Doko ni arimdsu ka? 


_ 10. Your friend asks where the railroad station is 


and you tell him it is over yonder: 
a. Koko nt arimasu. 
b. Asoko nt arimasu. 
c. Soko ni arimasu. 


11. You want to know what building this is: 


a. Mizu ga hosts desu ka? 
b. Ryoortya wa, déko nt arimdsu ka? 
c. Kono tatémono wa, nan desu ka? 


12. You are told that that building is a hotel: 


a. Hoteru wa, hidart no héo nt arimasu. 
b. Sono tatémono wa, hoteru desu. 
c. Tetsyaba wa, koko nt artmasu. 


7. Check-Up on the Exercise 


Working as a group, turn back to the exercise and 
check up to see whether you have got the answers right. 
Proceed just as you did in the corresponding part of 
Section A. The Leader will call on various members of 
the group to read out the Japanese sentence they have 
picked as the right one in each set, and to explain why 
the other sentences in the same set wouldn’t fit. 


8. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
Japanese 


Working individually, work once more through the 
Basic Sentences of Section B. Cover the Japanese, and 
see how quickly you can recall each Japanese expression 
as you read the English equivalents. Don’t try to 
translate the English word for word into Japanese; the 
whole Japanese sentence should come to you all in one 
piece. Proceed as you did at the end of Section A. Be 
sure that you really know all the Basic Sentences by 
heart before you leave this Unit. 


SECTION C 


Section C of each Unit gives you a chance to use the material 
you have learned. After a finat check-up to make sure that you 
understand the Basic Sentences and the Notes, the Listening In 
will give you a number of actual conversations using the sentences 
you have memorized, and at the end of the section you will get a 
chance to use them yourself in talking with other members of your 
group Your performance in this section will show you whether 
you have really mastered the Unit, or whether you need to spend 
more time on it. If you can follow the Listening In without any 
trouble, and if you can use the material fluently in simple conversa- 
tion of your own, you are ready to goon to the next Unit. If you 
cannot do these things, you had better go through the whole Unit 
again at least once, working through the Basic Sentences and the 
Notes of Sections A and B until you can really use the Japanese. 


1. Final Check-Up 


This final check-up consists of two parts: a check-up 
on the vocabulary of the Unit, and a drill on the addi- 
tional examples given in the Notes. The second part is 
not essential; use it only if the group has had time to 
study the additional examples with some care. 


For the vocabulary check-up, all members of the 
group should close their books. The Leader will start 
the ball rolling by asking one of the other members of 
the group how to say some word or phrase in Japanese— 
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for instance, ‘cigarette’ or ‘good morning’ or ‘I don’t 
want any bread.’ If the man he has called on doesn’t 
know the answer, the Leader should ask the same ques- 
tion of somebody else. Whoever gives the right answer 
will then take over, and ask a second question of the 
same kind, calling on anybody in the group to answer. 
Go on in this way until everybody has had a chance to 
ask and answer questions, and until most of the ma- 
terial in the Basic Sentences of the Unit has been 
covered. 

For the drill on the additional examples in the Notes, 
keep your books open. The Leader will read out the 
English equivalent of one of the examples, and call on 
some member of the group to read the Japanese. Since 
the additional examples contain nothing new, you will 
know how to pronounce all the words without any 
trouble. After he has read the Japanese, the man first 
called on should then read out the English equivalent 
of some other sentence and call on a second member of 
the group to read the Japanese. Go on in this way until 
everybody has had a chance to read several of the 
Japanese sentences, and try to cover at least some of 
the examples in each Note. If you have a Guide, he 
will correct your pronunciation. 


2. Listening In 


Go through the following conversations with your 
group. The Guide or the speaker on the phonograph 
records will read them to you. with a pause after every 
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sentence to give you time to repeat it after him. Speak 
up loud and clear, and imitate the Guide’s pronuncia- 
tion as closely as you can. 

The first time through, keep your book closed and 
see how much you can understand through the ear 
alone. The second time through, open your book and 
follow the printed version with your eye as you listen. 
Go through each conversation as often as you need to 
in order to understand it all. 

The conversations in the Listening In contain no 
new words and no sentence types that you have not 
already learned. If you have memorized the Basic Sen- 
tences, you will have no trouble in understanding what 
you hear. The Leader will discuss the meaning of the 
conversations with you, and the Guide, as usual, will 
tell you whether your pronunciation satisfies him. 


Record 3B, beginning 
1: Mr. TANAKA MEETS Mr. DOE ON THE STREET. 


Tanaka: Konnitt wa. 


Doe: Konnitt wa. 
Ikdga desu ka? 


Tanaka: Arigatoo gozaimasu. 
Atkawarasu génki desu. 
Tabako ga hosti desu ka? 
Doe: — Héiz. 
Artgatoo gozaimasu. 
Mditt ga arimdsu ka? 


Tanaka: 


Doe: 


Tanaka: 


Doe: 


Tanaka: 


Hdi déozo. 


Artgatoo gozaimasu. 
Onaka ga sukimdsita. 
Ryoortya wa doko nt arimdsu ka? 


Massugu saki nt arimasu. 
Wakarimdsita ka? 


Ne. 
Wakarimasén desita. 
Moo ttido titte kudasdt. 


Ryoortya wa massiugu sakt nt arimasu. 


Yéoku wakarimdsita. 
Sono tatémono wa nan desu ka? 


Sore wa teisyaba desu. 

Ano tatémono wa nan desu ka? 
Hoteru desu ka? 

Iie. 

Eigdkarn desu. 

Hoteru wa migt no héo nt arimasu. 


Gomerninasdz. 
Wakarimasén. 
Devzo yukkurt handsite kudasat. 


Ano tatémono wa, etgdkan desu. 
Hoteru wa, asoko ni arimasu. 
Migt no hoo nt arimasu. 


Artgatoo gozaimdstta. 


Tanaka: 


Doe: 


Doo itasimdsite. 
Sayonara. 
Sayonara. 


2. Mr. DOE GOES TO THE RESTAURANT AND SPEAKS TO 
THE WAITER. 


Doe: Nikt ga arimdsu ka? 
Waiter: Ite. 
Niki wa arimasén. 
Sakana ga arimasu. 
Hosti desu ka? 
Doe: Tie. 
Sakana wa hostku arimasén. 
Yasat ga artimdsu ka? 
Waiter: Idit. 
Arimdsu. 
Doe: Yasat o kudasd1. 
(The waiter is about to leave, but Mr. Doe con- 
tinues. ) 
Doe: Tyotto mdtte kudasat. 


Nédo ga kawakimdsita. 
Koohii ga host1 desu. 


(After dinner he again speaks to the waiter.) 


Doe: 


Benzyoé wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 
Massiugu saki nt artimdsu ka? 
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Waiter: Ite. 

Hidari no héo ni arimasu. 
Yoku wakarimdsita. 
Arigatoo gozaimdsita. 


Doe: 


3. Mr. DOE APPROACHES A STRANGER WHO IS DEAF. 
Doe: Hoteru wa doko ni arimdsu ka? 

Stranger: Ndr desu ka? 

Doe: 6teru wa doko ni arimdsu ka? 


Stranger: Tyotto mdtte kudasat. 
Motto hakktri handsite kudasai. 


Doe: IIdéteru wa masstigu saki nt arimdsu ka? 
Wakarimdsita ka? 

Stranger: dz. 
Wakarimdsita. 
Hoteru wa masstigu saki nt arimasén. 
Ilidart no héo nt arimasu. 


Doe: Artgatoo gozaimasu. 


Stranger: Wakarimasén desita. 
Nan destta ka? 


Doe: Sayondra! 


3. Free Conversation 


This section is the pay-off; it is the goal toward which 
you have been working all through the rest of the Unit: 
a chance to use the material jn a real situation. If you 
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a 


have done all the work in the Unit up to this point, you 
should have no difficulty in rattling off the sentences 
you have learned. 

First act out the Listening In, with different members 
of the group taking the parts of Mr. Tanaka, Mr. Doe, 
the waiter, and the stranger. Run through each con- 
versation several times, with different actors, until 
everybody in the group has played all the parts. — 

Now go on to conversations of your own, modeled 
on the Listening In but changed as much as you like. 
The Leader will assign parts, and ask various members 
of the group to carry on the conversations in pairs or 
threes. Put some spirit and imagination into your per- 
formance; try to make each conversation as lively and 
lifelike as possible, and to rattle off the Japanese as 
naturally as you can. 

The following conversation outlines are only sug- 
gestions. If you have better ideas, by all means follow 
them. But remember that it is more valuable for you 
to speak fluently over a narrow range of topics than 
to hem and haw trving to say things you haven’t learned 
yet. Never mind if your conversations in the first few 
Units sound a little monotonous. The only way to 
arrive at the stage where you can talk about more 
interesting matters is to practice the simple things first. 


Conversation 1. Asking for information. 


A sees B on the street and asks him to wait a 
moment. 
A and B exchange greetings. 


A asks the way to a restaurant, a hotel, or a movie 
theater. 

B says it is to the right or the left or straight ahead. 

A doesn’t understand and asks B to repeat. 

B repeats the information, speaking more slowly. 

A says he understood, and thanks B. 

B replies, and they both say good-bye. 


Conversation 2. At the restaurant. 


C enters a restaurant and tells D (the waiter) that 
he is hungry. : 

D asks him what he wants. 

C asks for meat. 

D says there isn’t any, but he’s got some fish. 

C asks for fish. 

C also wants some vegetables. 

D asks if he wants some milk. 

C says no, he isn’t thirsty. 

C calls D back just as he is leaving, and tells him 
to wait. 


C asks for tea. 
After his meal, C asks for cigarettes. 
C thanks D and goes’out. 


Conversation 3. On the street. 


E (a countryman) has just come to town. He goes 
up to F and apologizes for speaking to him. 

E asks where there is a hotel. 

F gives him directions. 

E asks him. to talk more clearly. 

F does so, giving the same information in other 
words. 

E asks if this building here isn’t a hotel. 

F says no, this 1s a movie theater. 

E says he’s hungry. 

F says that building over there is a restaurant. 

E apologizes again, and says he didn’t understand. 

F repeats, speaking more slowly. 

E thanks him and goes off. 

F calls good-bye after him. 
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PART ONE 


MEETING PEOPLE 


To the Leader: This Unit is constructed almost exactly like the first. If there is any question in your mind at any point what the 
proper procedure is, refer back to the corresponding part of Unit 1 and reread the directions given there. Refresh your 
. memory of the points made in the Introduction too, so that you won't overlook small but important points. 


SECTION A 


1. Basic Sentences 


Go through the material just as you did in Unit 1. The Leader 
will read the English equivalent aloud; the Guide will speak the 
Japanese twice, pausing each time long enough to allow the group 
to repeat it after him in unison. Then the Leader will read the 
next English equivalent, and the same cycle will be repeated. Be 
sure to listen carefully to the Guide and to imitate him as accu- 
rately as you can. Keep your eyes on the Japanese spelling; but as 
you listen to the Japanese and as you repeat it, keep thinking con- 
stantly of what the Japanese expression means. 

The group Leader should see to it that everything runs off 
smoothly and that everyone follows directions. He should keep the 
work moving at a lively pace, with every man speaking up loud 
and clear; and he should make sure that the Guide keeps a close 
check on the students’ pronunciation. It is up to the Guide, with 
the Leader’s help, to accept or reject each man’s imitation: to ac- 
cept it if it sounds to him like real Japanese, to reject it if anything 
in the student’s pronunciation sounds foreign or queer to him. 
Whenever the Guide rejects a student’s imitation, he should say 
the Japanese expression again so that the student may have 
another chance to mimic the sound of it. 
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Record 4A, beginning. 


—— ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS ——. JAPANESE 
person hito 
that person or he or she ano hito 
who? ddre 
53. Who’s that? And hito wa, ddre desu ka? 
I watakust 
my or mine watakust no 


tomodatt 
Watakusit no tomodati desu. 


friend 
54. He’s my friend. 


andta 
andta no 
Andta no tomodati desu. 


you (singular) 
your or yours 
55. He is your friend. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 


66. 


Tanaka (a family 
name) ] 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss 

Tanaka 
He’s Mr. Tanaka. 


his or her 
name 
What's his name? 


Taro (a given name) 
His name’s Taro 
Tanaka. 


Are you Mr. Yama- 
moto? 


that way or thus or so 
That’s right. 


That’s not right. 
I’m [Mr.] Tanaka. 


soldier 
Are you a soldier? 


Yes, I’m a soldier. 
No, I’m nota soldier. 
from where 


came 
Where did you come 
from? 


Tanaka 
Tanaka-san 


Ané hito wa, Tanaka-san 
desu. 


ano hito no 
namae 
Ano hito no namae wa, nén 
desu ka? 


Tdroo 
Ano hitc no namae wa, 
Tanaka Téroo desu. 


Andta wa, Yamamoto-san | 
désu ka? 


s6o 
S00 desu. 
S00 zya arimasén. 
Watakust wa, Tanaka desu. 
hettatr 
Heitat désu ka? 
Hdt. Heitai desu. 
Iie. Hettat zya arimasén. 
doko kara 
kimdstita 
Doko kara kimdsita ka? 


67. 


68. 


America 
from America 
I came from America. 


England 

Japan . 

My friend came from 
England. 


Record 4B, beginning 


69. 


70. 


71. 


came but. 

My friend came from 
Japan, but I came 
from America. 


town or city 

as far as the city, up 
to the city 

He came from that 
city to this city. 


Japanese (of Japan) 
sailor 


He’s a Japanese sailor. 


an American 


Betkoku 
Betkoku kara 
Betkoku kara kimdsita. 


Etkoku 
Nihon 
Watakust no tomodati wa, 
Etkoku kara kimdstta. 


kimdsita ga 
Tomodatt wa, Nihén kara 
kiumdstta ga, /* 
watakust wa, Betkoku kara 
kimdsita. 


n att 
matt made 


Ano matt kara, kono matt 
made kimdstta. 
Nihon no 
suther 
Nthon no suther desu. 
Betkokuzin 


72. Areyouan American? Andta wa, Betkoktizin desu 


ka? 


*A diagonal bar at the end of a line means that the Japanese 
sentence has been divided on the phonograph record into two parts, 
spoken separately, with a pause after each part. 
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Hiéi. Watakusi wa, 


73. Yes, I’m an Amer- 
1 Betkokuzin desu. 


ican. 
74. No, I’m not an Ite. Watakusi wa, 
American. Betkokuzin sya arimasén. 
an Englishman Etkokuzin 
a Japanese Nthonztn 


Watakust wa, Nthonzti zya 
arimasén ga, / 

ano suthet wa, Nihonzin 
desu. 


75. I’m not Japanese, 
but that sailor is 
(Japanese). 


2. Pronunciation Practice 


The vowel sounds that you practiced in Unit 1 
(Practices 1-5) are all SHoRT: they must always be pro- 
nounced crisply and sharply, without the slightest 
suggestion of a drawl. 

Every vowel in Japanese makes a separate syllable. 
A syllable may consist of a vowel all by itself, or of a 
vowel with a consonant before it. Here are some words 
that you already know, written with hyphens to show 
how the syllables are divided: 


ta-ba-ko...... cigarettes t-kd-ga........ how? 
hé-te-ru . hotel 4-tt-d0......... once 
sa-yo-nd-ra....goodbye o-na-ka,.......stomach 


Since a syllable may consist of a vowel all by itself, 
it often happens that two vowels come together in the 
same word. In that case, each of the two vowels makes 
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a separate syllable. The pronunciation of the individual 
vowels does not change; each one keeps its usual sound. 
In the following practice, listen to the way the vowel 
combinations are pronounced by the Guide, and try to 
get the same effect when you repeat after him. 


Record 1A, after 5th spiral 


PRACTICE 6. 
Mi ee yes 
yp de wis oe tke Oe WS Ged front 
RO a: buy 
*kao ..face 
coco Sisayd te ih rip tenes bh house 
*ue.... ao Oe 
teisyaba. . ..railroad station 


Very often, the two vowels that come together are 
identical—that is, a word may contain two a’s in suc- 
cession, two e's, two 2’s, two o’s, or two u’s. These 
DOUBLE VOWELS are pronounced according to the rule 
just given: each vowel keeps its usual sound, but each 
one counts as a separate syllable. This means that a 
double vowel like 1 is pronounced exactly like the 
corresponding single vowel 2, but lasts TWICE AS LONG. 

If you want to make yourself understood in Japanese, 
it is essential to make a clear difference between single 
and double vowels. The whole meaning of a word may 
be changed or lost by changing the length of a vowel. 
For instance, *obdasaw means ‘grandmother’, *obasan 
means ‘aunt’; *kzzte means ‘hearing’, *kzte means ‘com- 


ing’; *toort means ‘road’, *tort means ‘bird’; gyuunyuu 
means ‘milk’, gyuunyu or gyunyuu or gyunyu means 
nothing at all. 

‘You will have no difficulty with double vowels if you 
simply pronounce them by drawling or stretching out 
the corresponding single vowels that you have already 
practiced. But in drawling them, be careful to keep the 
sound of the vowel unchangeu throughout. When you 
pronounce a double oo, as in d69z0, be sure that you are 
really pronouncing an o sound a!: the way through. If 
vou use the vowel of English ‘go’, this wiil sound to a 
Japanese like ou, not like 00. A double vowel must be 
pure, not a diphthong. (The -pelling oo in this book 
always denotes a combination of two o sounds, not a 
different vowel like the ‘oo’ in English ‘food’.) 


Record 1A, after 6th spiral 


PRACTICE 7. 


*apdato. ......apartment house 
*obdasan ....... grandmother 
é€..... . Ves 
*feeburu. 6. cee. table 
hostt desu...  ..... it is desirable 
DU ce beer 
d0020. 0... eee eee please 
ko0ohiz. coffee 
BYUUNYUL. milk 
NU oo aiai ten 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


When you have mastered the Pronunciation Practice, 
go back to the Basic Sentences and run through them 
again two or three times. First repeat after the Guide 
in unison, as you did before; then take turns around 
the group, so that each man has a chance to imitate 
the Guide individually. While the Guide and the other 
members of the group are speaking, listen carefully; and 
as you listen, keep in mind the meaning of the Japanese 
expressions. During this practice, do not say anything 
in Japanese without having the Guide or the phono- 
graph records say it first. 


4. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
English | 

Working by yourself, turn back to the Basic Sen- 
tences and cover the English column. Read the Japa- 
nese to yourself, and see how quickly you can call to 
mind the English equivalent for each one. Take the 
Japanese expressions first in the order in which they 
are printed, and then skip around so as to get them in | 
a new order. If you have forgotten the meaning of a 
word or phrase, put a check mark beside it and go on 
to the next; don’t uncover the English column until 
you have been through the entire list at least once. 
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5. Notes 
Note 2.1. Particle no 


54. He's 
55. He’s your friend. 


my friend. Watakusi no tomodatt desu. 
Andiaz no tomodati desu. 


Ano hito no namae wa, nan 
desu ka? 


57. What’s his name? 


Ano hito no namae wa, 
Tanaka Téroo desu. 


58. His name’s Taro 
Tanaka. 


71. He’sa Japanese sailor. Nihon no siithet desu. 

The particle no follows a noun that modifies or de- 
scribes another noun. If A and B are two nouns, then 
in the expression A no B, the phrase A no tells which 
B or what kind of -B you mean. 

In the expressions watakust no tomodati and andta no 
tomodatt, the phrases watakust no (‘my’) and andta no 


Additional examples: 


(a) That's a Japanese restaurant. 

. (b) This person is Mr. Tanaka’s friend. 
(c) Where are your matches? 

(d) My name is Tanaka. 

(e) Is that person an English soldier? 
(f) My friend is a Japanese sailor. 
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(‘your’) tell which friend you are talking about. In the 
expression and hito no namae, the phrase and hito no 
(‘that person’s’ or ‘his’) tells which name you mean. In 
the expression Nihon no siihei, the phrase Nthon no (‘of 
Japan’ or ‘Japanese’) tells what kind of sailor you mean. 

Sometimes the particle no indicates possession, so 
that A no B means ‘the B that belongs to A’; for in- 
stance, watakust no tabako means ‘my cigarettes’ (‘the 


- Cigarettes that belong to me’), ano hettat no maétti 


means ‘that soldier’s matches’. But often there is no 
meaning of possession involved; for instance, Ezkoku no 
heitat means ‘an English soldier’ (not ‘a soldier that 
belongs to England’), Betkoku no bfiru means ‘American 
beer’, matt no héteru means ‘a city hotel’, kono mati no 
ryoortya means ‘a restaurant in this town’. 

You will often hear two or even more nouns with no 
strung along one after the other, each phrase modifying 
or describing the noun that follows; for instance, 
Betkoku no hettat no tomodatt no tabako means ‘the 
cigarettes of the American soldier’s friend’. 


Are wa, Nihori no ryoortya desu. 

Kon6 hito wa, Tanaka-san no tomodati desu. 
Andta no mdttt wa, doko ni arimdsu ka? 
Watakust no namae wa, Tanaka desu. 

Ano hito wa, Etkoku no hettar désu ka? 
Watakust no tomodati wa, Nthon no suithet desu. 


Tanaka-san no ryoortya wa, déko ni artmasu ka? 
Koko no befizyo wa, massugu saki nt arimasu. 
Kono matt no teisyaba wa, migt no héo nt artmasu. 
Sono hito no tomodatt wa, Tanaka-san desu. 


(g) Where is Mr. Tanaka's restaurant? 

(h) The toilet here is straight ahead. 

(1) The railroad station in this town is to the right. 
(j) That person’s friend is Mr. Tanaka. 


Note 2.2. Particle ga at the end of a clause 


Tomodatt wa, Nihon kara kimdsita ga, watakusi wa, 
Betkoku kara kimdsita. 

Watakust wa, Nihoniztn sya arimasén ga, ano stithet wa, 
Nthonztn desu. 


69. My friend came from Japan, but I came from 
America. 


75. I’m not Japanese, but that sailor is (Japanese). 


Sentence 69 is made up of two independent sentences 
connected by the particle ga. Tomodati wa, Nthon kara 
kimdsita means ‘My friend came from Japan’; Watakust 
wa, Betkoku kara kimdsita means ‘I came from America’. 
Sentence 75 is made up in the same way. 


When two or more statements or questions are com- 
bined into a single sentence, we call each part of the 
sentence a CLAUSE. The FINAL CLAUSE is the last one in 
the sentence; a NON-FINAL CLAUSE is any clause before 
the last one. In sentence 69, the final clause is watakust 
wa, Beikoku kara kimdsita. This could be a full sentence 
‘all by itself. The non-final clause is tomodati wa, Nihon 
kara kimdsita ga. This could not be a normal sentence 


by itself, because a normal sentence does not end with 
the particle ga. 


The particle ga at the end of a non-final clause most 
commonly means ‘but’. Sometimes, however, this mean- 
ing is very faint, so that the particle does not correspond 
to any word in the English equivalent. 


When two parts of an English sentence are connected 
by ‘but’, this word acts as the beginning of the second 
part. The particle ga, however, like all Japanese 
particles, is pronounced as if it were a part of the pre- 
ceding word; it belongs to the first half of the sentence, 
not to the second. 


Additional examples: 


(a) I want [some] cigarettes, but I don’t want [any] 
matches. 

(b) I’m thirsty. [sn’t there [any] water? 

(c) I’m an American, but Mr. Tanaka is a Japanese. 


(d) My friend came, but Mr. Tanaka didn’t come. 

(e) This is milk; (but) what’s that? 

(f) There’s meat but there’s no fish. 

(g) I’m an English sailor, but my friend’s an American 


sailor. 

(h) Mr. Tanaka came; (but) didn’t Mr. Yamamoto 
come? 

(i) I came from Japan; (but) where did you come 
from? 


(j) I’m not a soldier, but he is (a soldier). 


Note 2.3. ‘I’ and ‘you’ and ‘he’ 


Watakust wa, Betkokuzin desu. 
54. He’s my friend. . Watakusi no tomodatt desu. 


59. Are you Mr. Andta wa, Yamamoto-san désu 
Yamamoto? ka? 


Andta no tomodati desu. 


*73. I’m an American. 


55. He’s your friend. 
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Tabako wa hosts desu ga, mdits wa hdéstku arimasén. 


Nédo ga kawakimdsita ga, mizu wa artimasén ka? 

Watakust wa Betkokuzin desu ga, Tanaka-san wa 
Nthonztn desu. 

Tomodatt wa kimdstta ga, Tanaka-san wa kimasén destta. 

Kore wa, gyuunyuu désu ga, sore wa, nan desu ka? 

Niki wa arimdsu ga, sakana wa arimasén. 

Watakust wa, Eikoku no suihei desu ga, watakust no 
tomodatt wa, Betkoku no stithert desu. 

Tanaka-san wa kimdsita ga, Yamamoto-san wa, kimasén 
desita ka? 

Watakust wa, Nihén kara kimdsita ga, andta wa, doko 
kara kimdstita ka? 

Watakust wa, hettat zya artmasén ga, ano hiio wa, heitai 
desu. 


56. He’s Mr. Tanaka. 
57. What’s his name? 


Ano hito wa, Tanaka-san desu. 


Ano hito no namae wa, nd 
desu ka? 


Watakusz means ‘I’ or ‘me’; andia means ‘you’, when 
speaking to one person. 

In English, the words ‘I’ and ‘you’ belong to a 
special group called pronouns; but in Japanese, watakust 


and andta are nouns. They function in the sentence 
exactly like other nouns (hito, hettat, tomodait, etc.), and 
are followed by the same particles. Notice the particles 
wa and no in the sentences quoted above. 


The English words ‘I’ and ‘you’ are always used 
whenever you tell about some action of your own or of 
the person you are speaking to. Even when it is per- 
fectly clear from the rest of the conversation that you 
are talking about yourself, you don’t leave out the 
word ‘I’. You don’t say, for instance, ‘This morning 
when ( ) woke up ( ) was very hungry, so ( ) had a 
big breakfast before ( ) left for the place where ( ) 
work.’ In Japanese, watakust and andta are used only 
when they are really necessary to make the sentence 
clear. If someone asks you, Déko kara kimdstita ka? you 
know that he means ‘Where did you come from?’ even 
though he has not used the word andta; and if you 
answer, Betkoku kara kimdsita, he knows that you 
mean ‘I came from America’ even though you have 
not used watakust. Again, if you point to someone and 
say, And hito wa tomodati desu, the person you speak 
to knows that you mean ‘He’s my friend’; you don’t 
need to say watakust no tomodatt unless there might be 
some doubt about whose friend you mean. 


The word ‘he’ or ‘she’ of the English equivalent is not 
usually expressed at all in the Japanese sentence; but 
when it is necessary, for contrast or clearness, to men- 
tion some third party, the most common expressions 
are ano hito and sono hito (literally ‘that person’). You 


say and hito when you first refer to him, but soné hito 


thereafter. 
Additional examples: 


(a) I want [some] cigarettes. 


(b) Who are you? 

(c) Do you want [some] 
beer? 

(d) What’s your friend’s 
name? 


(e) Here are my matches. 


(f) I came from America 
but he came from 


Japan. 


(g) My friend’s a soldier 
but your friend’s a 
sailor. 


Watakust wa, tabako ga 
hosts desu. 

Andta wa, dére desu ka? 

Andta wa, btiru ga hosts 
desu ka? 

Andta no tomodati no 
namae wa, ndn desu ka? 

Watakust no mdtit wa, 
koko nt arimasu. 

Watakust wa Beikoku 
kara kimdsita ga, and 
hito wa Nihon kara 
Rimdstta. 

Watakust no tomodati wa, 
heitai désu ga, andta no 
tomodati wa, suther 
desu. 


Note 2.4. Copula: affirmative and negative 


60. Thai’s right. 
61. That’s not right. 
*64. I’m a soldier. 


*65. I’m not a soldier. 


S00 desu. 

S00 zya arimasén. 
Heitat desu. 

Heitat zya arimasén. 
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Watakust wa, Beitkokuzin 
desu. 

Watakusi wa, Betkokuzin 
zya arimasén. 

Watakusi wa, Nthonztn 
2ya arima:én ga, ano 
suthet wa, Nihonztn 
desu. 


*73. I’m an American. 
*74, I’m not an American. 


75. I’m not Japanese, 
but that sailor is 
(Japanese). 


Désu after a noun means that something ‘is’ that 
noun (Note 1.8). To say that something ‘is not’ that 
noun, you use a combination of two words, zya arimasén. 
(Arimasén by itself is the negative of arimdsu; with zya 
before it, it acts as the negative of désu.) 

The negative expression corresponding to déstta (past 
tense) is zya arimasén destta; for instance, Hettat zya 
arimaséf desita means ‘He wasn’t a soldier’. 

The combination zya arimasén (or zya arimasén 
desita) is used only after a noun. Some of the expressions 
you have learned contain the copula désu after a word 
that is not a noun—for instance hosts desu (literally ‘it 
is desirable’), negative héstku arimasén (literally ‘it is 
not desirable’). Expressions of this kind will be ex- 
plained later. 

Additional examples: 


(a) That building isn’t 
a hotel. 

(b) That isn’t tea, but 
this is (tea). 
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Sono tatémono wa, hoteru zya 
arimasén. 

Sore wa otya zya aritmasén ga, 
kore wa otya desu. 


(c) He’s not my friend. 


(d) Aren’t you Mr. 
Tanaka? 
(e) I’m not a Japanese. 


Ano hito wa, tomedati sya 
arimasén. 

Andta wa, Tanaka-san zya 
arimasén ka? 

Watakust wa, Nthonzin zya 
arimasén. 

Yamamoto-san no tomodati 
wa, Suthet zya arimasén 
desita. 


(f) Mr. Yamamoto’s 
friend wasn’ta 
sailor. 


Note 2.5. Verbs and copula: no change for person and 
number 


67. I came from America;or Betkoku kara kimdsita. 
We came from America; 

or You came from 

America; or He came 

from America; or They 


came from America. 


*64. I’m a soldier; or We’re Hettat desu. 
soldiers; or You're a 

soldier; or You're sol- 

diers: or He’s a soldier; 


or They’re soldiers. 


As these examples show, a Japanese sentence often 
corresponds to a number of different English sentences. 
The exact meaning of the Japanese will usually be clear 
from the rest of the conversation or from the situation 


as a whole. If it is necessary to say who came from 
America or who is a soldier, this information can be 
given in a phrase with the particle ga or wa; for instance, 


Watakust wa, Betkoku kara 
kimdstta. 
And hito ga hettat desu. 


(a) I came from America. 
(b) He’s a soldier. 


Sentence (a) is equivalent to saying, ‘Well, if you want 
to know about me, I came from America’; sentence (b) 
is equivalent to saying, ‘That person is the one who is 
a soldier’. 

The real meaning of a Japanese verb is not that some 
particular person does something, but simply that some 
action takes place. Kimdsu does not mean primarily ‘I 
come’ or ‘you come’ or ‘he comes’, but simply ‘the 
action of coming takes place’; kimdsita means ‘the 
action of coming took place’; and so on, There is 
nothing in Japanese that resembles the way an English 
verb changes according to the person who performs the 
action and the number of persons involved (‘I go’— 
‘he goes’, ‘I am’—‘you are’—‘he is’, ‘he runs’—‘they 
run’, and so on). 

In much the same way, the copula désu does not 
mean ‘I am’ or ‘you are’ or ‘he is’, but simply ‘is’, 
without reference to any particular person or number. 


Note 2.6. Bound forms: -saf, -21% 


The expression Tanaka-sai means not only ‘Mr. 
Tanaka’ but also ‘Mrs. Tanaka’ and ‘Miss Tanaka’. 


The -saf is a general title of respect, used in addressing 
or in referring to anyone whom you do not know as a 
close and intimate friend. 

In English, the words ‘Mister’ and ‘Miss’ are often 
used without any name; you can say ‘Listen, Mister!’ 
or ‘Pardon me, Miss’. The Japanese -sar is not used 
in this way; it is not an independent word, but a bound 
form. A BOUND FORM is an element which occurs only 
as part of a word, never as a whole word by itself. 

Another bound form in this Unit is -277, in the word: 
Betkokizin, Etkokuzin, and Nihonztni. (As you know, 
Betkéku means ‘America’, Eikoku means ‘England’, 
Nihon’ means ‘Japan’.) The bound form -27% has about 
the same meaning as the independent word ito ‘per- 
son’, but is always tacked on to the end of some other 
word. 


Note 2.7. Japanese names 


59. Are you Mr. Andta wa, Yamamoto-safi désu 
Yamamoto? ka? 


56. Heis Mr. Tanaka. 
62. I’m [Mr.] Tanaka. 


58. His name is Taro 
Tanaka. 


Ano hito wa, Tanaka-san desu. 

Watakusi wa, Tanaka dest. 

Ano hito no namae wa, Tanaka 
Tdroo desu. 


When you speak to someone who is not a close and 
intimate friend or a member of your own family, or 
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when you refer to such a person, you always tack on 
the bound form -sav to the end of his name. But when 
you refer to yourself, you never use this title. If Mr. 
Tanaka were to speak of himself as Tanaka-san, people 
would think he was putting on airs. 


In sentence 58, notice that in a Japanese name the 
family name (Tanaka) comes first and the given name 
(Téroo) last. When the title -sa# is used with a full 
name, it is tacked on as usual to the end: Tanaka Tédroo- 
sam means ‘Mr. Taro Tanaka’. (Japanese living in this 
country or in Europe usually reverse the order of their 
names and follow the Western habit of putting the 
family name last. If Tanaka Tdéroo moved to the United 
States, he would call himself “Taro Tanaka’—unless he 
went still further and called himse!f ‘Joe Tanaka’. 
Japanese names mentioned in American books and 
newspapers are also usually given with the family name 
last.) 


The first male child in a family is often called Tdroo, 
the second one Ziroo, and the third Sabur6o. Most other 
male given names also end in -o. 


Female given names are usually three syllables long, 
ending either in -e or in -ko. Some names occur in pairs 
for the two sexes, with different endings. 


Here are some common family names and given 
names. Notice the similarity between given names for 
men and for women. 
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FAMILY MEN's WOMEN’S. 

NAMES GIVEN NAMES GIVEN NAMES 
Itoo Taroo Masao Akiko T 6stko 
Kimura Ziroo S12u0 Hdnako Yuktko 
Kurthara Saburé6o Tosto Héruko Harue 
Tanaka Haruo Yoneo Mdsako Masae 
Ueda Hideo Yosio Tiyoko Suzue 
Yamamoto Kazuo Yukio Tomeko Yuktie 


Additional examples: 


(a) She is Miss Harue Ano hito wa, Kimura Harue- 


Kimura. san desu. 
(b) (Mr.) Kazuo Ito 1s Itoo Kazuo-san wa, watakust 
my friend. no tomodati desu. 


(c) I’m Yukio Yamamoto. Watakust wa, Yamamoto 
Yukio desu. 
(d) Her name is Masako Ano hito no namae wa, Ueda 
Ueda. Masako desu. 
(e) Thisis Mrs. Kurihara. Kore wa, Kurthara-san desu. 
(f) Is that Mr. Ito? Sore wa, Itoo-san desu ka? 


6. Exercise 


(Individual Study.) The following exercise is similar to the one 
you did in Unit 1, Section A. Follow the directions given there. Be 
sure that you understand all the Japanese sentences, and then 
decide which one, in each group of three, fits the situation described 
in English. If there is anything that gives vou trouble, go back to 
the Basic Sentences or to the Notes. 


1. You meet a stranger and ask him his name: 


a. Andta wa, Betkokizin desu ka? 
b. Ano tatémono wa, nar desu ka? 
c. Andta no namae wa, ndn desu ka? 


2. You ask him if he ‘is a soldier: 


a. Hosti desu ka? 
b. Déko nt arimdsu ka? 
c. Hettat desu ka? 


3. He says he isn’t a soldier, but his friend is: 
a. Kore wa héteru zya artmasén ga, 
are wa héteru desu. 
b. Watakusi wa hettat zya arimasén ga, 
tomodati wa heitai desu. 
c. Sakana wa hostku arimasén ga, 
niku wa host desu. 


4, You ask him where he came from: - 

a. Déko kara kimdstta ka? 

b. Kore wagidn desu ka? 

c. Andta no tomodati desu ka? 
5. You ask if he came from Japan: 

a. Betkoku kara kimdsita ka? 

b. Nthoén kara kimdsita ka? 

c. Kono matt kara kimdsita ka? 


6. He answers in the negative: 


a. S00 sya arimasén. 
b. Héstku arimasén. 
c. Betkokuzin zya arimasén. 


7. You ask him if he is an American: 


a. Andia wa, Betkokuzin desu ka? 
b. An6é hito wa, Eikokuzin desu ka? 
c. Watakust wa, Nthonzin desu ka? 


8. He says he is not an American: 


a. Watakust wa, heilat zya arimasén. 
b. Pav wa, hostku arimasén. 
c. Watakust wa, Betkokuzin zya arimasén. 


9. He says he is English: 


a. Andta no tomodatt wa, Eikokiuszin desu. 
b. Etkokuzin wa, kono matt made kimdsita. 
c. Watakust wa, Eikokiuzini desu. 


10. You introduce your friend: 


a. Atkawarazu génkt desu. 
b. Kono hito wa, watakust no tomodati desu. 
c. Befizy6 wa, migt no héo nt arimasu. 


11. You say that your friend came from England: 


a. Ano matt kara, kono matt made kimdstta. 

b. Kore wa otya desu ga, are wa koohtt desu. 

c. Watakust no tomodatt wa, Eizkoku kara 
kimdszita. 


12. You tell about a trip you took: 


a. Tomodatt wa, Nihonzin zya arimasén. 
b. Etkoku kara Betkoku made kimdstta. 
. c. Betkoku no kooht1 ga host1 desu. 
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7. Check-Up on the Exercise 


(Group Work.) Follow the same procedure as you did 
in Unit 1. The Leader will read the English statements 
in the Exercise and ask you to supply orally the Japa- 
nese sentence that satisfies each of the situations de- 
scribed in English. 


Record 4B, after spiral 


-—— ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS —— 


79. 
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last year 
to Japan 
went 


. Did you go to Japan 


last year? 


. Yes, I did (go). 
. No, I didn’t (go). 


boat or ship 

by boat or by ship 

Did you go by a Jap- 
anese boat? 


[2-B] 
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8. Review of Basic Sentences: Covering the Japanese 


(Individual Study.) Working alone, check once more 


your knowledge of the Basic Sentences in Section A of 
this Unit Follcw the same plan as in Unit 1. Try to 
recall each Japanese expression as you read the English 
equivalents. Unless you have learned the Japanese 
cold, you have not finished this Section. 


SECTION B 


1. Basic Sentences 


JAPANESE 


kyonen 
Nihon e 
tkimdsita 
Andta wa, kyonen, Nihon e 
tkimdsita ka? 


Hiéi. Ikimdsita. 

Ite. Ikimasén destta. 
hune 
hune de 


Nthon no hine de, tikimdsita 
ka? 


Record 5A, beginning 


80. 


Yokohama 

airplane 

by airplane 

I went as far as Yoko- 
hama by plane. 


. Tokyo 


81. 


82. 


Osaka 

railroad train 

From Yokohama to 
Tokyo I went by 
train. 


streetcar 

automobile 

Did you go by street- 
car or by auto? 


Yokohama 
hikooki 
hikooki de 
Yokohama mdde, hikéoki de 
pimadsita. 
Tookyoo 
Oosaka 
kisyd 
Yokohama kara Tookyoo 
mdde, kisyd de tkimdsita. 


dénsya 
ziddosya 
Dénsya de tkimdsita ka, 
ziddosva de tkimdsita ka? 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


I went by streetcar. 

every day 

I go by streetcar 
every day. 

Tokyo is in Japan. 


is [there] (of living 
beings) 

Mr. Tanaka’s in 
Japan. 

isn’t [there] (of living 
beings) 

His friend isn’t in 
Japan. 

which thing? or 
which one? 

Which is your car? 


That one’s mine. 


whose? 
Whose car’s that? 


That one’s mine. 


which building? 
Which building is the 


restaurant ? 


Déiisya de tkimdsita. 
mdinitt 
Mdiniti dénsya de tkimasu. 


Tookyoo wa, Nthon ni 
arimast. 


amdsu 
Tanaka-san wa, Nihon ni 
amasu. 
amasén 
Tomodati wa, Nthén nt 
amasén. 
dore 
Dore ga, andta no 21d00sya 
desu ka? 
Are ga watakusi né desu. 


ddre no 
Are wa, dére no zudéosya 
desu ka? 


Are wa, watakusi no desu. 


dono tatémono 
Dono tatémono ga, ryoortya 
desu ka? 


93. That building’s the 
| restaurant. 


Ano tatémono ga, ryoortya 
desu. 


2. Pronunciation Practice 


Japanese has only 15 CONSONANTs; but some of them, 
as you have already observed, are pronounced in 
different ways according to the vowel that foliows them. 
These differences will be described as we go along. 


- Until they have been discussed, don’t worry about the 


spellings but simply concentrate on imitating what you 
hear. 

Of the 15 consonants, 14 are found only at the be- 
ginning of a word or syllable, never at the end. The 
remaining consonant is peculiar in two ways: it never 
stands at the beginning of a word, but only within a 
word or at the end; and it always counts as a full 
syllable by itself. This is the consonant that appears 
in our writing as 7. 

The # counts as a full syllable because it takes just 
as long to say as an ordinary syllable with a vowel in 
it. For instance, the word pdf ‘bread’ has two:syllables 
(pd-n), and takes about the same length of time to 
pronounce as a word like mizu ‘water’. The word gé/kz 
‘health’ has three syllables (gé-7-kz), and takes up about 
the same length of time as a word like hidari ‘left’. 

Syllables consisting entirely of a consonant are fa- 
miliar to us from English. The word ‘button’ is usually 
pronounced ‘butn’, with the second syllable consisting 
entirely of the consonant ‘n’; the word ‘middle’ is 
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usually pronounced ‘midl’, with the second syllable 
consisting of ‘l’. The peculiar thing about the Japanese 
n, however, is that it always makes a full syllable—in 
all positions and under all circumstances; whereas 
English ‘n’ and ‘l’ can make a syllable only when they 
follow some other consonant. 


When the consonant # comes at the end of a phrase 
or sentence—that is, just before a pause—it sounds 
like the ‘ng’ in ‘ring’, or sometimes like the ‘n’ in ‘pin’, 
but weaker and more prolonged. 


Record 1A, after 7th spiral 


PRACTICE 8. 
DER ee bread 
gohan .......cooked rice or a meal 
wakarsmasén..... I don’t understand 
Nthon........... Japan 
Nihonztn........ .a Japanese 


If the # stands before some other consonant—either 
in the same word or in a closely attached following 
word—the sound of the 7% is sometimes changed to con- 
form in pronunciation to the second consonant. This 
happens regularly when the second consonant is a 
labial, a dental, or a velar. 


A LABIAL consonant is one that is made by touching 
the two lips together; p and 6 are labials. Before one of 
these consonants, 7 is changed to a labial also, being 
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pronounced like the ‘m’ in ‘umpire’ and ‘ambush’, but 
longer. 


A DENTAL consonant is one that is made by touching 
the inner surface of the upper teeth with the tip of the 
tongue; Japanese t, d, s, and zg are dentals. (Notice 
that English ‘t’, ‘d’, ‘s’, and ‘z’ are usually made with 
the tip of the tongue touching the gums in back of the 
upper teeth, not the teeth themselves. These English 
sounds, therefore, are not true dentals.) Before one of 
these consonants, the % is changed to a dental also, 
being pronounced approximately like the ‘n’ in ‘on 
time’, ‘undo’, ‘unsafe’, and the like, but longer. 

A VELAR consonant is one that is made by touching 
the back part of the roof of the mouth (called the soft. 
palate or velum) with the back part of the tongue; k 
and g are velars. Before one of these consonants, the 
7 is changed to a velar also, being pronounced like the 
‘n’ in ‘anchor’ and ‘anger’, but longer. 


Record 1A, after 8th spiral 


PRACTICE 9. 
*SONPUR. 0. cc cee eee three minutes 
Konban wa.......... Good evening. 
TUR ib oa wee we army 
Nén desu ka?........ What is it? 
*SENSOO.. . sce eceeees war 
benizy0. . eu. toilet 
COUR iia iene ian health 


Before other consonants (not labials, dentals, or 
velars) and before vowels, the sound of # is the same 
as it is at the end of a word or sentence. 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


(Group Work.) Go through the Basic Sentences of 
Section B several times more, first in unison and then 
with each man taking turns. As always, listen carefully 
and try to imitate as exactly as you can the sounds you 
hear. Keep thinking of what the Japanese expressions 
mean. ・ 


4. Review of Basic Sentences: Covering the English 


(Individual Study.) Working by yourself, turn back 
to the Basic Sentences of Section B and cover the 
English column. Read the Japanese to yourself, and see 
how quickly you can call to mind the English equivalent 
for each one. Take them up first in the order in which 
they are listed, and after that skip around so as to 
come upon them in a different. order. Don’t uncover 
the English column until you have been through the 
entire list at least once. 


‘ 


5. Notes 
Note 2.8. Particles kdra, mdde, e, de 


66. Where did you come Ddko kara kimdstia ka? 


from? 


Betkoku kara kimdstta. 


Ano matt kara, kono matt 
made kimdsita. 
Andta wa, kyénen, Nihon e 
tkimdstita ka? 
79. Did you go by a Nthoni no hune de, tkimdstta 
Japanese boat? ka? 


80. I wentas far as Yoko- Yokohama mdde, hikéoki de 
hama by plane. tkimdstita. 


81. From Yokohama to Yokohama kara T ookyoo 
Tokyo I went by mdde, kisyd de tkimdstta. 
train. 


67. I came from America. 


70. He came from that 
city to this city. 


76. Did you go to Japan 
last year? 


Kédra after a noun means ‘from’; for instance matt 
kara ‘from the town’ (or ‘from a town, from the towns’, 
etc.), Nzhé% kara ‘from Japan’. The phrase sore kara 
(literally ‘from that’) usually means ‘after that’. 

Mdde after a noun means ‘to’ or ‘up to, as far as’; for 
instance mati made ‘to the town, as far as the town’, 
Tookyoo mdde ‘to Tokyo, up to Tokyo, as far as Tokyo’. 

E after a noun also means ‘to’; for instance matt e ‘to 
town’ or ‘to the town’, Nihdn e ‘to Japan’. The differ- 
ence between e and mdde is about the same as between 
the English equivalents ‘to’ and ‘as far as’; malt e 
means ‘to the town’, malt made means ‘as far as the 
town’. E tells where to, mdde tells how far. 

De after a noun, in the sentences of this Unit, means 
‘by’ or ‘by means of’; for instance hiine de ‘by boat’, 
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kisyd de ‘by train’. In general, de indicates the means 
or instrument by which any action is performed. 
All these particles have other meanings in addition 


Additional examples: 


(a) I went to the railroad station (or as far as the rail- 
road station). | 

(b) I went from the hotel to the restaurant by streetcar. 

(c) I came from America by boat. 

(d) My friend went from Tokyo to Yokohama (or as 
far as Yokohama) by car. 

(e) Did you go to England by an American ship? 

(f) From there, I came here by plane. 

(g) 1 go to that town every day by train. 

(h) How did you come from Japan (lit. By what did 
you come)? 

(i) Where did you go to on the streetcar? 

(j) I went as far as Mr. Tanaka’s hotel by car. 


Note 2.9. Alternative questions 


82. Did you go by 
streetcar or by auto? 


Dénsya de ikimdsita ka, 
ziddosya de tkimdstta ka? 


An alternative question is one that asks which of two 
alternatives is correct. In Japanese, you simply ask two 
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to the ones illustrated in this Unit. Their English 
equivalents, as you will see later, differ according to the 
way they are used. 


Watakust wa, tetsyaba made tkimdsita. 


Hoteru kara ryoortya e dénsya de 1kimdsita. 

Betkoku e htine de kimasita. 

Tomodati wa, Tookyoo kara Yokohama mdde zidéosya tA 
tkimdsita. 

Etkoku e Betkoku no hune de tkimdstta ka? 

Soko kara koko e, htkook1 de kimdsita. 

Mdinitt ano matt e kisyd de tkimasu. 

Nthon kara, nan de kimdsita ka? 


Doko e défisya de 1kimdsita ka? 
Tanaka-san no hoteru mdde, z1ddosya de tkimdsita. 


independent questions, each one with the particle ka 
at the end (Note 1.2), and string them together in one 
sentence. Sentence 82 means literally ‘Did you go by 
streetcar, did you go by auto?’ but the more natural 
way of asking this question in English would be to say. 
‘Did you go by streetcar or by auto?’ 


Additional examples: 
(a) Do you want tea or coffee? 
(b) Is your friend English or American? 
(c) Is that person Mr. Tanaka or Mr. Yamamoto? 
(d) Is Mr. Tanaka in Tokyo or in Yokohama? 


(e) Is that building a hotel or a movie theater? 
(f) Do you want fish or meat? 
(g) Did you go to Tokyo or to Yokohama last year? 


(h) Is Mr. Tanaka a sailor or a soldier? 
(i) Is the railroad station to the left or to the right? 


Note 2.10. Arimdsu and imdsu 


85. Tokyoisin Japan. Tookyoo wa, Nihof nt arimasu. 
86. Mr. Tanaka is Tanaka-san wa, Nihén ni imasu. 
in Japan. 


87. His friend isn’t 
in Japan. 


Tomodatt wa, Nthén nt wmasén. 


The basic meaning of arimdsu is ‘be in a particular 
place’ or ‘exist’ (Note 1.8). In this meaning, arimdsu is 


Otya ga hosti desu ka, koohti ga hosts desu ka? 

Andta no tomodatt wa, E1kokuzin desu ka, Betkokuzin 
desu ka? 

And hito wa, Tanaka-san desu ka, Yamamoto-san desu 
ka? 

Tanaka-san wa, Tookyoo nt mdsu ka, Yokohama ni 
amdsu ka? 

Ano tatémono wa, héteru desu ka, e.gdkan desu ka? 

Andta wa, sakana ga hosti desu ka, ntku ga hosts desu ka? 

Kyénen Tookyoo e tkimdstta ka, Yokohama e tkimdstta 
ka? 

Tanaka-san wa, siuihei desu ka, hettat desu ka? 

Teisyaba wa, hidart no hoo nt arimasu ka, migi no héo 
ni arimdsu ka? 


used only of lifeless things. To say that a living being, 
either human or animal, is in a particular place, the 
Japanese use an entirely different verb, tmdsu (past 
tense imdsila, negative tmasén). 

In later Units you will find both arimdsu and imdsu 
in other uses. Remember that the distinction between 
lifeless things and living beings holds good ONLY when 
these two verbs mean ‘be in a particular place’, NOT 
when they are used with other meanings. 
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Additional examples: 


e 


(a) There’s no railroad station in this town. 

(b) There are no soldiers in this hotel. 

(c) My friend is over there. 

(d) There was a sailor on the streetcar. 

(e) There was a restaurant here last year. 

(f) There are sailors in that town, but there are no 
ships. 

(g) Mr. Tanaka is in the hotel. 

(h) My friend isn’t here. 

(i) There’s a movie theater to the right. 

(j) Where are your matches? 

(k) Where is Osaka? 

(1) Is Osaka in Japan? 

(m) Mr. Yamamoto is over yonder. 

(n) His friend is in England. 

(o) Is there a sailor in this restaurant? 

(p) Here is Mr. Tanaka. 


Note 2.11. Interrogatives 


66. Where did you come 
from? 


88. Which is your car? 


Doko kara kimdsita ka? 


Dore ga, andia no zidéosya 
desu ka? 
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Kono matt nt, teisyaba ga arimasén. 

Kono héteru ni, hettat ga wmasén. 

Tomodati wa, asoko nt imasu. 

Dénsya ni, stithet ga wmdsita. 

Kyonen, koko nt ryoortya ga artmdsita. 

Sono matt nt, stithet wa tmdsu ga, hiune wa arimasén. 


Tanaka-sani wa, hoteru ni imasu. 

Watakust no tomodatt wa, koko ni wmasén. 

Migi no hoo nt eigdkan ga arimasu. 

Andta no mdtit wa, déko nt arimdsu ka? 

Oosaka wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 

Oosaka wa, Ntho6n nt arimdsu ka? 

Yamamoto-san wa, asoko nt tmasu. 

Ano hito no tomodatt wa, Eikoku ni imasu. 

Kono ryoortya nt, suihei ga imdsu ka? ' 
Tanaka-san wa, koko nt wmasu. 


92. Which building is the 


restaurant? 
53. Who is that person? 
4, How are you? 
57. What is his name? 


Déno tatémono ga, ryoortya 
desu ka? 


Ano hito wa, ddre desu ka? 
Ikdga desu ka? 


Ano hito no namae wa, nan 
desu ka? 


Each of these questions contains a special question Notice that the three interrogatives in the first column 


word, or INTERROGATIVE. Here is a list of them: form a riming set with the words listed in Note 1.10: 
déko........ ...what place? ddre. . who? déko dére déno (tatémono) 
Ore... eee which? which one? +tkdga.how? koko kore kono (tatémono) 
déno (tatémono). which (building)? ndn...whate soko sore sono (tatémono) 

, | asoko are ano (tatémono) 


Additional examples: 


(a) Where is your friend? Andia no tomodatt wa, déko ni tmasu ka? 
(b) What's that? Sore wa nan desu ka? 

(c) Which are your cigarettes? Dore ga andta no tabako desu ka? 

(d) Who’s that over yonder? Asoko ni dére ga wmdsu ka? 


(e) Where do you go every day? Madiniti doko e tkhimdsu ka? 
(f) Which building is the railroad Déno tatémono ga tetsyaba desu ka? 


station? 
(g) Whose friend is he? Dére no tomodati desu ka? 
(h) Where did you go? Andta wa, doko e tkimdstia ka? 
(i) What town are you from? Déno matt kara kimdsita ka? 
Note 2.12. Watakusi n6é desu | noun zidéosya in sentence 90; it is equivalent to saying 
90. Whose car is that? Are wa, dére no zidéosya watakust no ziddosya ‘my car’. Notice that the phrase 
desu ka? watakust nd is used like a noun, with the copula désu 


after it. Any phrase with the particle mo can be used 
in this way, if it is clear from the rest of the conversation 
The phrase watakust n6 in sentence 91 refers to the what it refers to. 


91. That one is mine. Are wa, watakusi no desu. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) Those cigarettes are mine. 
(b) Is that ship Japanese? 

(c) No, it isn’t Japanese. 

(d) It’s English. 

(e) That restaurant is Mr. Yamamoto’ s. 
(f) This car is my friend’s. 

(g) These matches are not mine. 
(h) They’re Mr. Ueda’s. . 

(1) Whose are these cigarettes? 
(j) They’re that English sailor’s. 
(k) Is that yours or mine? 


Note 2.13. Particles ga and wa 


88. Which is your car? Dore ga, andta no ziddosya 


desu ka? 


89. That one is mine. Are ga, watakusi no desu. 


90. Whose car is that? Are wa, ddre no ziddosya 


desu ka? 


91. That one is mine. Are wa, watakust no desu. 


Compare sentences 89 and 91. The English equiva- 
lents are spelled the same way, but they are pronounced 


differently. In the English of sentence 89, the loudest 
and most emphatic word is ‘that’; in sentence 91, the 
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Sono tabako wa, watakust n6 desu. 

Sono hune wa, Nihon no desu ka? 

Ite. Nthov no zya arimasén. 

Etkoku no desu. 

Ano ryoortya wa, Yamamoto-san no desu. 

Kono zidéosya wa, watakust no tomodati no desu. 
Kono mdttt wa, watakusi no zva arimasén. 
Ueda-san no desu. 

Kono tabako wa, dare no desu ka? 

Sono Etkoku no stithet no desu. 

Sore wa andta no desu ka, watakust no desu ka? 


loudest word is ‘mine’. This difference in emphasis is 
expressed in Japanese by the use of different particles. 
A noun followed by ga is emphatic; a noun followed 
by wa is unemphatic. In replying. to a question, you 
use ga after a noun if that noun is the answer; you use 
wa if the noun merely repeats part of the question. 
Notice that in sentence 89, the noun are is the answer; 
in sentence 90, the noun are merely repeats the first 
part of the question. 


92. Which building is 
the restaurant? 


93. That building is the 
restaurant. 


Déno tatémono ga, ryoortya 
desu ka? 


Ano tatémono ga, ryoortya 
desu. 


$7. What is this build- Kono tatemono wa, nai desu 
ing? ka? 


38. That building is a Sono tatémono wa, hoteru 
hotel. _ desu. 


In sentence 93, the phrase ano tatemono ga answers the 
preceding question; in sentence 38, the phrase sono 
fatémono wa merely repeats part of the question, in 
slightly changed form (sono instead cf kono). 


Additional examples: 


(a) Which person is Mr. Tanaka? 

(b) That person is Mr. Tanaka. 

(c) Who is that person? 

(d) That person is Mr. Tanaka. 

(e) Which cigarettes are yours? 

(f) These are mine. 

(g) Whose are these cigarettes? 

(h) These are mine. 

(i) Are there soldiers or sailors in this building? 


(j) There are soldiers in this building. 
(k) Where are the soldiers? 
(1) The soldiers are in this building. 


Déno hito ga, Tanaka-san desu ka? 

Ano hito ga, Tanaka-san desu. 

Ano hito wa, ddre desu ka? 

Ano hito wa, Tanaka-san desu. 

Déno tabako ga, andta no desu ka? 

Kore ga, watakust no desu. 

Kono tabaka wa, ddre no desu ka? 

Kore wa, watakusi no desu. : 

Kono tatémono nt, heitat ga imdsu ka, suthet ga 
amdsu ka? 

Kono tatémono nt, hettat ga imasu. 

Heitat wa, doko ni imdsu ka? 

Heitat wa, kono tatémono nt imasu. 


6. Exercise 


you can justify your choice of an answer by referring to models in 
the Basic Sentences or to the Notes. When you have solved the 
problems, practice the correct sentences out loud. 


(Individual Study.) Still working by yourself, read through the 
following exercises and answer the questions they ask. Be sure that 
you thoroughly understand all the Japanese material, and that 


A. Here are ten sentences, each one with a blank to be filled in. The proper word in every case is arimdsu, imdsu, 
or désu. Choose the correct word to fill each blank; then read the completed sentence out loud and notice the 
meaning. 
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1. Andta no tomodati wa, Nihon nt 
2. Yokohama wa, Nthon ni 
3. Tanaka-san wa, ryoortya nt 
4. Kore wa, watakust no zidéosya 
5. Are wa, ndn ka? 


6. Tetsyaba wa, migt no héo ni 
7. Watakust wa, Betkoku ni . 
8. Watakust wa, Betkokuzin . 
9. Mditti ga ka? 
10. Hoéteru wa, asoko ni 


B. Here are ten English sentences lettered from (a) to (j), and ten Japanese sentences lettered from (q) to (z). 
Match up the sentences by finding the proper English equivalent for each of the Japanese expressions. 


(a) What is your name? 

(b) He is an Englishman. 

(c) I went to Japan. 

(d) I came last year. 

(e) Where did you come from? 

(f) Which is your car? 

(g) I went as far as Tokyo. 

(h) He went by airplane. 

(i) They came from Tokyo. 

(j) Which building is the station? 


C. Here are five Japanese sentences, each one broken 
up into two parts. The second part is given in three 
versions, but only one version makes any sense in com- 
bination with the first part. Choose the proper end 
for each beginning, and read the complete sentence 
out loud. 
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(q) Kydénen kimdstta. 

(r) Nihon e tkimdsita. 

(s) Tookyoo mdde tkimdstta. 

(t) Dére ga andta no zidéosya desu ka? 
(u) Hikdoki de ikimdsita. 

(v) Andta no namae wa, ndér desu ka? 
(w) Tookyoo kara kimdsita. 

(x) Etkokuzin desu. 

(y) Déno tatémono ga teisyaba desu ka? 
(z) Doko kara kimdsita ka? 


1. Andta no namae wa, 


(a) déko nt arimdsu ka? 
(b) ndr desu ka? 
(c) ddre desu ka? 


2. Dono tatémono ga, 
(a) andta no tabako desu ka? 
(b) etgdkan desu ka? 
(c) tomodatt desu ka? 


3. Ano hito wa, 
(a) dére desu ka? 
(b) déno ziddosya desu ka? 
(c) dore desu ka? 


4. Kono géhan wa, 


(a) koko nt imasu ka? 
(b) Betkokuzin desu ka? 
(c) hosts desu ka? 


5. Yokohama kara koko made 


(a) artmdsita ka? 
(b) kimdstta ka? 
(c) wakarimdsita ka? 


As you see, all these sentences are questions. When 
you have found the right ending to go with each be- 
ginning, make up sentences of your own that could be 
used as sensible answers to the questions in this list. 


7. Check-Up on the Exercise 


(Group Work.) This time, the Leader will call on 
various members of the group in turn to give orally 
their solutions to the various problems in the exercise. 
Each man should be ready to answer any question, and 
to criticize, if necessary, the answers given by other 
members of the group. When there is a difference of 
opinion about the correct solution of a problem, general 
discussion among all the members of the group will 
generally clear it up. 


8. Review of Basic Sentences: Covering the Japanese 


(Individual Study.) Working alone, check once more 
your knowledge of the Basic Sentences in Section B of 
this Unit. Cover the Japanese column, and proceed as 
before. Don’t leave this section until you are sure that 
you know the English equivalent for every Japanese 
expression. REMEMBER: UNTIL YOU KNOW IT COLD, YOU 
HAVEN’T LEARNED IT. 
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SECTION C 


1. Final Check-Up 


(Group work.) Again you have a chance here to see 
whether you have really learned the material in this 
Unit. As before, the Leader should begin the vocabulary 
check-up, with each man in the group taking turns 
answering and asking questions. Be sure that you cover 
all or nearly all the expressions in both sets of Basic 
Sentences. 

If there is time, you can go on to drill on the addi- 
tional examples in the Notes. Proceed just as you did 
in Section C of Unit 1. 


2. Listening In 
Record 5B, beginning 


1. MR. KIMURA APPROACHES MR. TANAKA ON THE 
STREET, JUST AFTER MR. TANAKA HAS SAID GOOD-BYE 
TO Mr. YAMAMOTO. 


Kimura: Konnitt wa, Tanaka-san. Ikdga desu ka? 
Tanaka: Konniit wa. Génki desu. 
Kimura: Ano hito wa dare desu ka? 
Tanaka: Watakust no tomodatt desu. 

Sono hito no namae wa, Yamamoto desu. 
Kimura: Suthet desu ka? 
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Tanaka: Ite. 

S00 zya arimasén. 

Heitaz désu. 

Kyénen, Yokohama kara, koko e kimdsita.* 
Kimura: S6o desu ka? 

Onaka ga sukimdsita ga, / 

ryoortya wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 
Tanaka: Ryoortya wa, hidari no hoo nt arimasu. 
Kimura: Wakarimasén. 

Déno tatémono desu ka? 
Tanaka: Ano tatémono ga, ryoortya desu. 
Kimura: Wakarimdsita. 

Artgatoo gozaimdsita. 
Tanaka: Déo ttasimdstte. 
Kimura: Sayondra. 
Tanaka: Sayondra. 


2. MR. KIMURA GOES TO THE RESTAURANT. AN AMER- 
ICAN SITS DOWN BESIDE HIM AND SPEAKS. 


Beikokizin: Kotniti wa. 
Konnitt wa. | 
Andta wa, Betkokuzin desu ka? 


*This sentence is accidentally repeated on the record. 


Kimura: 


Beikokuzin: Hdz. 

Sdo desu. 

Kyonen, Betkoku kara, koko e kimdsita. 
Kimura: Ndr de kimdsita ka? 


Beikoktizifi: Beikoku kara Yokohama mdde, / 
Nthon no hine de kimdstta. 
Soko kara koko mdde, kisyé de kimdstta. 


(Mr. Kimura sees a friend at a distant table.) 


Asoko nt, watakust no tomodati ga imasu. 
Ano hito wa, mdiniti koko e kimdsu. 
Gomeninasdt. 


Kimura: 


(He leaves the table, and returns after talking to his 
friend.) 


Kimura: Watakust no tomodati wa, Etkokuzin desu. 


Ano hito no namae wa, Hdrisu* desu. 
Eikoku kara, htkéokt de kimdstta. 


(The waiter approaches.) 
Beikokuzin: Niku ga arimdsu ka? 
Waiter: Niki wa arimaséf ga, sakana ga arimdsu. 
Beikokuzin: Sakana o kudasdi. 


Waiter: Otya ga hostt desu ka, koohti ga hosti desu 
ka? 


*Harisu is a Japanese pronunciation of ‘Harris’, 


Beikokuzifi: Koohti:ga hostt desu. 
Kimura: 


Watakust wa, yasai ga hosts desu. 


(After eating, the two men leave the restaurant to- 
gether.) 


Asoko ni, watakust no 21ddosya ga arimasu. 
Beikokuzifi: Dore ga andta no desu ka? 


Kimura: 


Beikoktzin: S6éo desu ka? 


Are ga watakusi no desu. 


(They ride off together.) 


3. Free Conversation 


Here is your chance to use what you have learned. 
Act out the conversations in the Listening In, with 
different members of the group taking the various parts. 
When you have been through these conversations two 
or three times, try out some variations, changing the 
dialog in any way you like. The outlines given below 
are only suggestions; if you can think of better topics, 
by all means use them. But bear in mind that what 
you need now is lots of drill on the material you have 
learned: it will be better for you to use the same ex- 
pressions over and over, until you really know them 
cold, than to try to say things that you haven’t studied 
yet. 
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Conversaiton 1. Passing the time of day. 


Conversation 2 


Two people meet in a railroad station. They fall 
into conversation, and begin to ask each other 
questions. 

A asks B what his name 1s. 

B says his name is Yamamoto Ztroo, and asks A 
for HIS name. 

A says his name is Doe (Doo). 

B asks if he’s an Englishman. 

A says no, he’s not an Englishman, he’s an Amer- 
ican. 

B asks him how he came to Japan. 

A says he took a boat as far as Yokohama, and 
went on from there by train. 

B asks if it was a Japanese boat. 

A says no, it was American. 

B excuses himself and says good-bye. 


. At a restaurant. 


A and B sit down together. C comes along and 
joins them. 


A tells B that C is a friend of his. 

A says that C’s name is Harris (Hérisu), and that 
he is an Englishman. 

B says hello to C, and asks him if he came to Japan 
by boat or by plane. 

C says he came by a Japanese boat. 

A now tells C that B is an American. | 

C asks B what his name is. 

B tells him, and asks if he came to the restaurant 
by car. 

C says no, he came by streetcar, and adds that he 
comes to this restaurant every day by streetcar. 

The waiter comes and asks the three men what 
they want. 

Each man tells the waiter what he wants. 

The waiter either says O.K. (hd) or else says that 
he hasn’t got what they ask for. 

They go on ordering till they all find something 
the waiter has got. 

The waiter asks if they’re thirsty. 

A says he is, and orders beer. 

B and C order coffee. 


PART ONE 


Record 6A, beginning 


-—— ENGLISH 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


work (noun) 

what kind of work? 

are doing (or is doing 
or am doing) 

What kind of work 
do you do? 


waiter 
mechanic 
I’m a mechanic. 


tools 
make 
I make tools. 


do 
Do you work every 
day? 


EQUIVALENTS —— 


TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS 


SECTION A 


1. Basic Sentences 


JAPANESE 


stgoto 
dofina sigoto 
site imdsu 


Andta wa, dorina sigoto o, 
stte imdsu Ra? 


kyuuzt 
syokkoo 
Watakust wa, syokkoo desu. 


doogu 
tukurimdsu 

Doogii o, tukurvmasu. 
simdsu 

Mdiniti, sigoto 0 simdsu ka? 


98. 


99. 


100. 
101. 


102. 


sometimes 
free time 


No, sometimes I’m 


free. 
that kind of work 
it is pleasing 
Do you like that 
kind of work? 


Yes, I like it. 
No, I don’t like it. 


this kind of work 

it is displeasing 

I dislike this kind 
of work. 


country (opposite of 
city) 
in the country 


UNIT SJ 


tokidoki 
hima 
Ite. Tokidoki hima desu. 


sofina stgoto 
sukt desu 
Sorina sigoto wa, sukt desu 
ka? 


Hat. Sukt desu. 

Ite. Sukt zya arimasén. 
korina sigoto 
kirat désu 

Kojina sigoto wa, kirai désu. 


inaka 


anaka de 
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are working (or is or 
am working) 

Do you work in the 
country? 


No, I work in town. 


factory 

work 

Every day I work in 
a factory in town. 


am living (or is or 
are living) 
I live in town. 


yesterday 
going 
home 
rested 
Record 6B, beginning 
107. Yesterday I went to 
the country and 
took it easy ata 
friend’s house. 
farmer 
108. My friend’s a 
farmer. 
uncooked rice 
rice and vegetables 
raise (also make) 
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103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


hataratte imdsu 


Inaka de hataratteimdsu ka? 


lie. Matt de hataraite imasu. 


koobd 
hatarakimdsu 
Mdinitt, mats no koobd de 
hatarakimasu. 


sunde tmasu 
Matt ni sunde tmasu. 

kinoéo 

ztte 

utt 

yasumimdstita 


Kinoo, inaka e itte, / 
tomodati no uli de, 
yasumimdstita. 


hyakusyéo 
Tomodatt wa, hyakusy6o 
desu. 


komé 
komé to yasat 
tukurimdsu 


109. He grows rice and 


vegetables. 


ate 
I ate a meal at my 
friend’s house. 


110. 


eating 

drank 

I ate rice and fish, 
and drank tea. 


111. 


after eating 

returned 

After eating, I came 
back to the city. 


returning 
went to bed or 
went to sleep 
113. I came back home 
and went to bed. 


112. 


Komé to yasat 0 tukurtimasu. 


tabemdsita 
Tomodatt no utt de, géhan o 
tabemdsita. 
tabete 
nomimdsita 
Gohan to, sakana o tdbete, 
otya 0 nomimdsita. 
tdbete kara 
kaeritmdsita 
Tdbete kara, matt e 
kaerimdsita. 


kdette 
nemdsita 


Utt e kdette, nemdstta. 


2. Pronunciation Practice 


Of the fourteen Japanese consonants that can begin 
a word or a syllable, eight will cause you no trouble 
at all. These are 5, d, k, m, n, p, w, and y. All of these 
consonants are so close to the corresponding English 
sounds that you can use the English versions without 
spoiling your Japanese accent. One difference, however, 
should be borne in mind: The Japanese d and 7 are 


dentals; they are made with the tip of the tongue 
touching the inner surface of the upper teeth. The 
English ‘d’ and ‘n’, on the other hand, are usually made 
with the tip of the tongue a little further back, touching 
the gums behind the upper teeth instead of the teeth 
themselves. If you will push the tip of your tongue 
forward a bit when you say d and 2, you will have no 
difficulty with the Japanese sounds. 


Three of these consonants are limited in their oc- 
currence, being found only before certain vowels. The 
consonant d occurs only before a, e, and o (as in ddre, 
dénsya, dére); the consonant y occurs only before a, 0, 
and wu (as in yasat, yoku, yukkurt); the consonant w 
occurs only before a (as in watakust). The combinations 
dt, du, ye, yt, we, wt, wo, wu do not occur in Japanese. 


You may sometimes hear what sounds like ye and 
wo in place of plain e and oa, especially after the con- 
sonant #. Thus, in the phrase Nzh6n e, the particle e 
is sometimes pronounced ye; and in the phrase £d7 o, 
the particle 0 is sometimes pronounced wo. These pro- 
nunciations do not affect the meaning. There is never 
any difference between e and ye, or between o and wo. 
Follow your Guide’s pronunciation, but remember that 
the sounds y and w in these two combinations are just 
glides without any special significance. 


Since the eight consonants 5, d, k, m, n, p, w, y are 
so close to the English sounds, it will be enough to men- 
tion one example of each, without stopping for a 
separate Practice: 


b: Betkoku..America 1: nédo........ . throat 

d: ddre...... who? p: pan......... bread 

k: koko..... this place w: wakarimdsu. .I understand 
m: matt..... town yi yORu........ well 


The other six consonants (g, h, 7, s, ¢, 2) need a few 
words of comment. Here we shall discuss the first three; 
the others will be treated in Section B of this Unit. 

The consonant g at the beginning of a word sounds 
like the ‘g’ in ‘go’. In the middle of a phrase (either in 
the middle of a word, or at the beginning of a word 
when some other word comes just before it) you will 
hear two different pronunciations for g. Many speakers 
of Japanese pronounce the g in the middle of a phrase 
just as they do at the beginning—that is, like the ‘g’ 
in ‘go’; but others, especially in Tokyo, pronounce it 
in this position like the ‘ng’ in ‘singer’. There is no 
difference between these two sounds in Japanese; either 
one is correct when g stands in the middle of a phrase. 
You should imitate your Guide’s pronunciation, in this 
respect as in everything else; but if he uses the ‘ng’ 
sound in a way that you find it hard to copy, you can 
use the hard ‘g’ sound instead. 

If you do try to use the ‘ng’ sound for g in the middle 
of a phrase, you must be careful to say it like the ‘ng’ 
in ‘singer’, not like the ‘ng’ in ‘finger’. Notice that in 
the word ‘finger’, the letters ‘ng’ stand for two sounds, 
not one: the ‘ng’ sound of ‘singer’ plus the ‘g’ sound of 
‘go’. If you use this combination for a Japanese g, 
people will have a hard time understanding. (Some 
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Americans do not make any difference between the ‘ng’ 

in ‘singer’ and the ‘ng’ in ‘finger’. If these two words 

rime together in your speech, you had better not try 

to use the ‘ng’ pronunciation of Japanese g, but stick 

to the hard ‘g’ sound in all positions.) 
Here are some words with g to practice on: 


Record 1A, after 9th spiral 
PRACTICE 10. 


genkt......... health or good spirits 
gohan........ .cooked rice or a meal 
tkdga......... how? 
(ee right 


The consonant kh has three different sounds, de- 
pending on the vowel that follows. Before the vowels 
a, e, and 9, it sounds just about like the ‘h’ in ‘hot’. 
Since this sound is so close to the one in English, it will 
be enough to mention some examples, without stopping 
for a separate Practice: 


gohan.......... cooked rice or a meal 
hettat..........soldier 
SUthet......... sailor 
hoteru......... hotel 


Before the vowel 2, is pronounced by many speakers 
like the ‘h’ in ‘heat’. Other speakers use a sound like 
the one that you sometimes hear in the English words 
‘huge’ and ‘human’. To make this sound, you raise the 
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front surface of the tongue toward the roof of the 
mouth (the hard palate) so as to leave only a narrow 
slit for the breath to squeeze through. Get ready to 
pronounce a ‘y’ sound (as in ‘you’); then, with your 
tongue held firmly in the position for ‘y’, blow out 
your breath in a vigorous ‘h’ sound. The effect of this 
sound is a little like the ‘sh’ in ‘sheep’; but you must 
not use ‘sh’ for the Japanese hk, or you may be mis- 
understood. 


Record 1A, after 10th spiral 
PRACTICE 11. 


hidart. left 

ko0ohit. 0.2.2... coffee 
fe day or sun 
hl o.oo. daytime or noon 


Before the vowel «, & is pronounced either like the 
‘f’ in ‘food’ or like the ‘h’ in ‘hoot’ with the lips held 
close together. Either of these pronunciations is cor- 
rect; you will probably find it easier to pronounce / in 
the syllable hu like ‘f’. 


Record 1A, after 11th spiral 
PRACTICE 12. 


RUNG: cceieoneuaneas ship 
"NU 5 x ne eee eed oe winter 
*hurtit..............0ld 
*OONUN. 6. eee five minutes 


The consonant 7 is not like any sound in American 
English. Notice that it has no resemblance at all to 
the sound in ‘run’. Instead, it sounds a bit like the 
kind of ‘r’ you may have heard Englishmen use in the 
word ‘very’ (so that they seem to be saying something 
like ‘veddy’). To make this sound, the tip of the tongue 
flips quickly up and down, just barely touching the 
gums in back of the upper teeth and immediately with- 
drawing. The sound is a single tap, not a trill. 

Nothing will more surely ruin your Japanese accent 
than to use an American ‘r’ in place of the Japanese r. 
If you have trouble in imitating the way the Guide 
makes this sound, practice it by yourself with a mirror. 
Say over and over to yourself a meaningless string of 
sounds like ara ara ara, and watch in the mirror to 
make sure that your tongue tip flips up and down in a 
single uninterrupted movement. The flip must be very 
short and very rapid, so that the tongue just barely 


touches the upper gums for a moment and then im- _ 


mediately starts down again. You will find that this r 
comes to yeu most easily in words like sayondra, where 
there is a vowel both before and after it; in words 
where the 7 stands first, it may take you a little longer 
to get the trick. Don’t give up trying, no matter how 
difficult you may find it at first; and above all, NEVER 
slip back into the mistake of using an American ‘r’. 
Some Japanese speakers use an r that sounds to us 
very much like an ‘I’; this kind of 7 is especially com- 
mon before the vowel o. Notice that there is no separate 
{in Japanese that has to be kept apart from 7. In 


English, ‘rock’ and ‘lock’ are just as different from each 
other as ‘rock’ and ‘sock’; but in Japanese, it makes 
little or no difference whether you pronounce a word 
like sayondra with an ? sound or with an / sound. For 
this reason, if in spite of all your efforts you find 
yourself unable to pronounce a genuine Japanese r, you 
can substitute an / wherever the r appears. If you do 
this, your pronunciation may strike a Japanese listener 
as rather odd, but at least you will be understood. If 
you use an American ‘r’, you probably won’t be under- 
stood at all. 


Record 1A, after 12th spiral 
PRACTICE 13. 


SAYONGTA..... ee eee ee good-bye 
YURRUTL. 0... ee. slowly 
wakarimdsu........... I understand 
BE this thing 
hoteru. ccc cca hotel 
*rainen. . ....Mext year 
"VORU senna n oa ee wee ae SIX 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


The procedure in this section should be the same as 
in the corresponding sections of Units 1 and 2. By 
this time you know what you are supposed to do at 
each step, so that it will no longer be necessary to give 
you detailed instructions. The headings alone will be 
enough to remind you of the routine you are supposed 
to follow. 
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4. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
English 


5. Notes 


Note 3.1. Particles nt and de 
31. The hotel’s on the Hoteru wa, hidari no héo m 


left. arimasu. 
86. Mr. Tanaka is in Tanaka-san wa, Nihon ni 
Japan. imasu. 
106. I live in town. Matt nt stinde tmasu. 
*104. I work in town. Matt de hataratte tmasu. 
105. Every day I work Médtntti, mate no koobd de 
in a factory in hatarakimasu. 
town. 
*107. I took it easy ata Tomodatt no utt de, 
friend’s house. yasumimdstta. 
110. I ate a meal at my  Tomodatt no uti de, géhan o 
friend’s house. tabemdsita. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Where do you work? 
(b) I work at a factory in this town. 
(c) I didn’t eat at that restaurant yesterday. 


(d) We drank [some] beer at our friend’s house. 


(e) He grows rice in the country. 
(f) I don’t live in Japan. 
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Notice the particle nz in the first three sentences and 
the particle de in the other four. After a noun denoting 
a place, both of these particles mean ‘in’ or ‘on’ or ‘at’; 
the choice between them depends on the verb that 
follows. If the verb means merely ‘being’ in a certain 
place or in a certain position, without implying any 
action, the particle is mz; if the verb means ‘doing’ 
something, the particle is de. . 


Of the verbs that you have learned so far, all but 
three mean ‘doing’ something; the three exceptions are 
arimdsu, imdsu, and surnde tmasu. Accordingly, to say 
that something or somebody Is somewhere, or that 
somebody LIVES somewhere, you use m1 after the noun 
denoting the place; with all the other verbs you have 
learned, the particle for ‘in’ or ‘at’ is de. 


This is the second meaning you have learned for de; 
compare Note 2.8. It is not unusual for the same 
Japanese particle to correspond in different sentences 
to different English words. 


Doko de hataraite imdsu ka? 

Kono matt no koobd de hataratte imasu. 
Kinoo, ano ryoortya de tabemasén destta. 
Tomodatt no uti de btiru o nomimdsita. 
Inaka de komé o tukurimasu. 

Watakust wa, Nihon nt stiide imasén. 


(g) He makes tools at the tactory. 

(h) The mechanics ate at that restaurant. 

(1) The factory is to the right. 

(j) Mr. Tanaka lives in that house. 

(k) I work in town but I live in the country. 


Note 3.2. Particle to meaning ‘and’ 


109. He grows rice and vegetables. 
111. I ate rice and fish, and drank tea. 


Koobd de doogu o tukurimasu. 

Syokkoo wa, ano ryoortya de tabemdsita. 

Koobd wa, migt no hoo ni arimasu. 

Tanaka-san wa, ano uth nt sunde mastu. 

Watakust wa, matt de hataratte 1mdsu ga, inaka 
nt SUnde tmasu. 


Komé to yasat o tukurimasu. 
Gohan to, sakana 0 tdbete, otya 0 nomimdsita. 


The particle to between two nouns means ‘and’. Like all particles, it is pronounced as part of the preceding 
word; you can pause after it, as in sentence 111, but not before it. 

Three or even more nouns can be connected in a series by putting fo after each one except the last. The last 
noun in the series is followed by whatever particle the sentence requires—wa, ga, 0, de, etc. 

Notice that English ‘and’ corresponds to to ONLY BETWEEN NOUNS. To is not used to join together verbs or 


clauses or any other elements in the sentence. 
Additional examples: 


(a) There are mechanics and farmers eating at that 
restaurant. 

(b) I like milk and tea and coffee. 

(c) There were no cigarettes and matches. 

(d) I dislike fish and vegetables. 

(e) There were sailors and soldiers and mechanics and 
farmers here. 

(f) Please give me [some] bread and meat. 


Ano ryoortya de, syokkoo to hyakusyéo ga tdbete 1masu. 


Gyuunyuu to otya to koohiz ga sukt desu. 

Tabako to mdttt wa arimasén desita. 

Sakana to yasat wa, kirat desu. 

Koko nt, stithet to hettat to syokkoo to hyakusyéo ga 
masita. 

Pdr to niky o kudasat. 
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Tanaka-san to Yamamoto-san wa, Tookyoo ni siunde 
4amasu. 
Kisyd to dévisya de, koko e kimdsita. 


(g) Mr. Tanaka and Mr. Yamamoto live in Tokyo. 


(h) I came here by train and streetcar. 
(i) Where do (lit. did) you and your friend come from? Andta to andta no tomodati wa, déko kara kimdsita ka? 


(j) The hotel and the movie theater and the restaurant H6teru to eigdkan to ryoortya wa, hidari no héo ni arimdsu 
are to the left; the railroad station and the ga, tetsyaba to koobdéd wa, migt no héo ni arimasu. 


factory are to the right. 


Note 3.3. Pre-nouns 
94. What kind of work do you dor 
99, Do you like that kind of work? 
102. I dislike this kind of work. 


Andta wa, défina sigoto o, site imdsu ka? 
Sotina stgoto wa, sukt desu ka? 
Korina sigoto wa, kirai désu. 


Dénna, kovina, and sofna behave in a sentence just like déno, kono, sono, and ano (Notes 1.10 and 2.11). They 
are not used alone, but are always followed by a noun. We call such words PRE-NOUNS. Here is a list of the pre- 
nouns you have learned, each one with a noun after it to show how it is used: 


dono tatémono.... which building? défina sigoto..........4. what kind of work? 
kono tatémono. . this building konina sigoto............ this kind of work 
sono tatéMmono..........006. that building sofina sigoto.......... ..that kind of work 
ano tatémono..........005- that building 


Additional examples: 


(a) What kind of house do you live in? 
(b) I don’t like this kind of cigarettes. 
(c) I dislike that kind of car. 
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Défina uth ni stinde tmdsu ka? 
Korina tabako wa sukt zya arimasén. 
Sorina ztdéosya wa kirat desu. 


(d) What kind of hotels are there in this town? Kono matt nt, déiina héteru ga arimdsu ka? 


(e) I work in that factory [over there]. Ano koobd de hataratte 1masu. 

(f) Do you like this kind of a town? Korna matt wa sukt desu ka? 

(g) What town do you live in? Dono matt nt sunde masu ka? 

(h) What sort of person is Mr. Tanaka? Tanaka-san wa, donna hito desu ka? 
(i) I want this fish. Kono sakana ga hosts desu. 


Note 3.4. Suki and kiratz 


99. Do you like that kind of work? Sorina sigoto wa, sukt desu ka? 
100. Yes, I like it. Hadi. Sukt desu. 
101. No, I don’t like it. Iie. Sukt zya arimas€n. 
102. I dislike this kind of work. Korina sigoto wa, kirat désu. 


Sukt and kirat are nouns (Note 1.5), meaning something like ‘fondness’ and ‘dislike’ respectively. The phrases 
sukt desu and kirat désu mean ‘it is pleasing’ and ‘it is displeasing’—in other words, ‘[I] like it’ and ‘[I] dislike it’. 
When you tell what is liked, without mentioning who likes it, the noun is either the topic of the sentence, with 
the particle wa, or the emphatic word, with the particle ga (Note 2.13). For instance: 
(a) [I] LIKE fish (when you are telling how you feel Sakana wa suki desu. 
about fish). 
(b) [I] like F1sH (when you are telling what it is that Sakana ga sukt desu. 
you like). 


Similarly, when you tell who it is that likes something, without mentioning what is liked, the noun denoting 
the person is either the topic or the emphatic word. For instance: 


(c) I LIKE it (when you are telling how you feel about Watakust wa sukt desu. 


| it). 
(d) J like it (when you are telling who likes it). Watakusi ga sukt desu. 
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When you tell both who likes something, and what it is that he likes, one of the two nouns is the topic and 
the other 1s the emphatic word, depending on which one is more important. For instance: 


(e) I like Fis (lit. As for me, it’s fish that F like). 

(f) JZ like fish (dct. As for fish, I’m the one that likes it). 

(g) It’s fish that I like, but it’s meat that my friend 
likes. 

(h) I’m the one that likes fish, but my friend is the one 
that likes meat. 


Watakust wa, sakana ga sukt desu. 

Sakana wa, watakust ga suki desu. 

Watakust wa, sakana ga sukt desu ga, tomodati wa, niki 
ga suki desu. | 

Sakana wa, watakust ga sukt desu ga, niki wa, tomodati 
ga sukt desu. 


Kirat is used in the same way as sukt. The negative of suki desu and kirai désu is sukt zya arimaséa and kirat 


2ya arimaseén. 
Additional exampies: 


(i) I like Mr. Tanaka. 

(j) Do you like beer? 

(k) I like the city, but I dislike the country. 
(1) What kind of work do you like? 

(m) I didn’t like the fish at that restaurant. 
(n) I like coffee but not milk. 

(o) I like coffee but Mr. Ito likes mi‘k. 


(p) Who is it that ‘ikes tea? 

(q) He’s the one that likes it. 

(r) Which one do you like? 

(s) I like this one. 

(t) Mr. Tanaka dislikes Mr. Kurihara; or Mr. Kurihara 
is the one who dislikes Mr. Tanaka. 
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Waiakust wa, Tanaka-san ga sukt desu. 

Andta wa bliru ga sukt desu ka? 

Mati wa suki desu ga, inaka wa kirat desu. 

Andta wa, dorina sigoto ga sukt desu ka? 

Ano ryoortya no sakana wa, sukt zya arimasén desita. 

Koohtt wa sukt desu ga, gyuunyuu wa sukt zya artmasén. 

Watakust wa, koohts ga sukt desu ga, Itoo-san wa, 
gyuunyuu ga sukt desu. 

Otya wa, ddre ga sukt desu ka? 

Ano hito ga sukt desu. 

Andta wa, dore ga sukt desu ka? 

Watakust wa, kore ga sukt desu. 

Tanaka-san wa, Kurthara-san ga kirat désu. 


6. Exercise 


Again you have your choice of Japanese sentences to 
fit the situation described in the English statements. 
Be sure you know what all the Japanese sentences 
mean, and then pick the one in each group that best 
fits the situation described. 


1. You ask a stranger what kind of work he does: 


a. And hito wa, dére desu ka? 
b. Andta wa, défina sigoto o site imdsu ka? 
c. Dore ga andia no zadéosya desu ka? 


2. He says he is a farmer: 


a. Watakust wa, hyakusyéo desu. 
b. An6 hito wa, hestat desu. 
- c. Tomodatt wa, syokkoo desu, 


3. He says he grows rice and vegetables: 


a. Géhan to yasai ga hosts desu. 
b. Heztat to stithet ga imasu. 
c. Komé to yasat 0 tukurimasu. 


4. You ask if he likes that kind of work: 


a. Sovina stgoto wa, sukt desu ka? 
b. Inaka de hataratte tmdsu ka? 
c. Déno tatémono ga ryoortya desu ka? 


5. He says no, he doesn’t: 
a. Ite. Niku wa arimasén. 
b. Ite. Suithet zya arimasén. 
c. Ite. Suki zya arimasén. 


6. He asks where you work: 


a. Hune de kimdsita ka? 
b. Déko de hataraite imdsu ka? 
c. Ano hito no namae wa, nd’ desu ka? 


7. You work in a city factory: 


a. Kovina sigoto wa, kirai désu. 
b. Andta no tomodati desu. 
c. Matt no koobéd de hataratte imasu. 


8. You'‘say you make tools: 


a. Tetsyaba wa koko nt arimasu. 
b. Doogu o tukurimasu. 
c. Matt nt sunde wmasu. 


9. You ask him where he lives: 


a. Doko nt stinde imasu ka? 
b. Andta wa, Betkokuzin desu ka? 
c. Inaka de hataratte imdsu ka? 


10. He lives at the home of a friend: 


a. Inaka nt sivide imasu. 
b. Tomodati no utt de yasumimdsita. 
c. Tomodati no uth nt sunde wmasu. 
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11. He eats at a restaurant every day: 


a. Mdiniti ryoortya de tabemasu. 
b. Ryoortya wa, migt no héo nt arimasu. 
c. Mdinits ryoortya de hatarakimasu. 


7. Check-Up on the Exercise 


8. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
Japanese 


SECTION B 


1. Basic Sentences 


Record 6B, after spiral doctor 
. received 
— ENGLISH eee wakes 116: After that l wentio 
an night Hau -the doctor’s house 
sickness yoo t and ot some 
became r narimdstita eee 
114. Last night I got akuban, byookt nt a 
sick. narimdsita. Record 7A, beginning 
drugstore or druggist kusuriya Sala 
medicine kusurt 117. mae ea: the 
bought kaimdsita medicine, f went 
no good Hane back home and 
115. I bought [some] Kusuriya de, kusuri o drank it. 
medicine at the kaimdsita ga, sono Rusurt drinking 
drugstore, but it wa, damé desita. 118. After drinking it, I 
was no good. ‘got well. 
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12. He eats rice and vegetables: 


a. Komé to yasat o tukurimasu. 
b. Pdn to sakana ga hosts desu. 
c. Géhan to yasat o tabemasu. 


asya 

moraimdsita 
Sore kara, isya no utt ettte, / 
kusurt o moraimdsita. 


moratte 
Kusuri o moratté kara, / 
uti e kdette, sore o 
nomimdsita. 


nonde 
Sore o n07de kara, yoku 
narimdsita. 


fish store (or fish 
dealer) 
119. I went to the fish 
store and bought 
[some] fish. 
the place next door 
the man next door 
office worker 
120. [My] neighbor’s an 
office worker. 


office 
121. He works in Mr. 
Tanaka's office. 


boss (or proprietor) 


sakanaya 


Sakanaya e itte, sakana o 
kaimdsita. 


tonart 
tonart no hito 
zimuin 
Tonari no hit6 wa, zimuin 
desu. 
ZIM USO 
Tanaka-savi no z1mtsyo de, 
hataraite imasu. 


syuzin 


Taxaka-san wa, ano hito no 


122. Mr. Tanaka’s his 
syuzin desu. 


boss. 


2. Pronunciation Practice 


The consonant s has two different sounds, depending 
on the vowel that follows it. Before the vowels a, e, 0, 
and uw, it is pronounced like the ‘s’ in ‘so’ (NEVER like 
the ‘s’ in ‘rose’). Since this sound is very close to the 
one in English, it will be enough to mention some 
examples, without stopping for a special Practice: 


sakand. en fish 

MMASER. «0c. eee there is not 

S000 ety sawn ota that place [near-by] 
SUNdeE. gine saa. unum sae 8, 6 living, dwelling 


Before the vowel 1, s is pronounced something like 
the ‘sh’ in ‘sheep’, or rather like a sound halfway be- 
tween ‘sh’ and ‘s’. Notice that the Japanese syllable sz 
differs from the English word ‘she’ fn having the tongue 
pushed a bit further toward the front of the mouth, and 
m having the lips spread apart. 


Record 1A, after 13th spiral 


PRACTICE 14. 


SUZOLO. 2. ee eee work [noun] 
WOIARUS1.... 0.00.00 ee I, me 

host desu. it is desirable 

doo ttasimdstite.........Don’t mention it. 


The consonant ¢ has three different sounds, depending 
on the vowel that follows it. Before the vowels a, e, and ° 
o, it is pronounced like the ‘t’ in ‘toe’, but with the tip 
of the tongue touching the inner surface of the upper 
teeth, not the gums in back of the teeth. Since this 
sound is very close to the one in English, it will be 
enough to mention some examples, without stopping 
for a special Practice: 


tabako. 0... c eee cigarette 
tatémono.............. building 
tetsyaba...............railroad station 
$1golo. 4 Re bh Ack oe as work [noun] 


Before the vowel 72, ¢ is pronounced something like 
the ‘ch’ in ‘cheek’, or rather like a sound halfway be- 
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tween ‘ch’ and the ‘ty’ sound that some people pro- 
nounce in ‘tune’ and ‘Tuesday’. Notice that the Japa- 
nese syllable ¢ differs from the first part of English 
‘cheek’ in the same way that sz differs from ‘she’— 
namely, in having the tongue pushed a bit further 
toward the front of the mouth, and in having the lips 
spread apart. 


Record 1A, after 14th spiral 
PRACTICE 15. 


tdo. deo ake 4 Re a once 

WG ics eh ores eo es home 
MOAN. ons ocd sae at OR aS every day 
tomodalt. ..... 0... friend 


Before the vowel x, ¢ is pronounced like the ‘ts’ in 
such words as ‘tsetse fly’, ‘hats’, ‘Betsy’. To make this 
sound, you simply say a ‘t’ and an ‘s’ together without 
any break between them. 


Record 1B, beginning 
PRACTICE 16. 


LURUTIMGSU. 0. cece eee make 
UO the next one 
YO eerste strong 
TUL wate date Pains es parcel 


The consonant z has two different sounds, depending 
on the vowel that follows it. Before the vowels a, e, 0, 
and 4, it is pronounced like the ‘z’ in ‘zebra’. Since 
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this sound is very close to the one in English, it will 
be enough to mention some examples, without stopping 
for a special Practice: 


Ohayoo gozaimasu......... Good morning. 
*9026eR. 9)0.G de casera es forenoon 

C0020 4th awe asin hese please 

MA ee eee re cold water 


Some speakers of Japanese pronounce this consonant 
like the ‘dz’ in ‘adze’ or the ‘ds’ in ‘beds’. Follow your 
Guide, and say the sound in the way that he says it; 
but if he pronounces 2 like ‘dz’, remember that the 
sounds ‘dz’ and ‘z’ are interchangeable in Japanese, and 
that either one is correct wherever the consonant zg 
occurs before the vowels a, e, 0, and u. Since the plain 
‘z’ sound is more common than ‘dz’, that is the one you 
should concentrate on learning. 

Before the vowel 2, 2 is pronounced something like 
the ‘j’ in ‘jeep’, or rather like a sound halfway between 
‘;’ and the ‘s’ in ‘measure’. Notice that the Japanese 
syllable 22 differs from the English word ‘gee’ in the 
same way that t differs from the first part of ‘cheek’. 


Record 1B, after 1st spiral 
PRACTICE 17. 


1d005sYA. . automobile 
SIMUR. ©. ee eee office worker 
Nthonzin...........a Japanese 
RYUUZL. 2... waiter 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


4. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the English 


5. Notes 


Note 3.5. Gerund 


14. Please say it again. 
15. Please speak slowly. 
17. Please wait a moment. 
112. After eating, I came back to the city. 


117. After getting the medicine, I went back home and 
drank it. 


118. After drinking it, I got well. 

94. What kind of work do you do (lt. are you doing)? 
103. Do you work (kt. Are you working) in the country? 
106. I live (Jt. am living) in town. 


Notice the following expressions: 


itte kudasdt tébete kara 
handsite kudasat moratié kara 
matte kudasat nonde kara 


The first word in each expression ends in -te or -de. 
Moreover, some of these words are similar, in both 


site imasu 
hataraite amasu 
Sunde 1masu 


Moo itido itte kudasd1. 

Yukkurt handsite kudasat. 

Tyotto mdtte kudasat. 

Tdbete kara, matt e kaerimdsita. 

Kusurt o moratié kara, utt kdette, sore 0 nomimasila. 


. Sore 0 nofide kara, yoku narimdsita. 


Andta wa, dofina sigoto o, site imdsu ka? 
Inaka de hataratte imdsu ka? 


Matt * stinde wmasu. 


form and meaning, to certain verbs that you have 
learned. Compare the following: 


Sile........ . doing SIMESU. ce eee does 
hataraite. .. .working hatarakimdsu....works 
tdbete. . eating tabemdsu........eats 
nonde...... drinking nomimdsu...... .drinks 
moratte..... receiving moraimdsu......receives 
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The form ending in -te or -de is the GERUND of the 
verb. Every verb has a gerund, in addition to the 
present and past forms that you already know {Note 
1.3). You will find out later on how these forms are 
related to each other; at this point it will be enough 
to notice how the gerund is used. 

The nine sentences quoted above show the gerund in 
three different uses: before kudasd1, before kéra and 
before imdsu. The second and third of these uses will 
be discussed in the following notes. The first use has 
already been mentioned in Note 1.7: to ask someone 
to do something, you use a gerund plus the word 
kudasdi. The inree expressions in sentences 14, 15, and 
17 mean literally ‘please give me saying’, ‘please give 
me speaking’, and ‘please give me waiting’. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Please eat that fish 
and those vegetables. tdbete kudasat. 

(b) Please drink this Kono gynunyuu 0 nonde 
milk. kudasat. 

(c) Please work here. Koko de hataratte kudasd?z. 

(d) Please do this work. Kono sigoto o site kudasd1. 


Sono sakana to yasat o 


Additional examples: 


(a) After working at the factory, I went back home. 


(b) After doing that, I ate. 
(c) After going back home, I drank [some] beer. 
(d) After eating (a meal), I went to bed. 
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Asoko de tdébete kudasat. 
Teisyaba de métte kudasat. 


(e) Please eat over there. 
(f) Please wait at the 
railroad station. 


Note 3.6. Gerund plus kéra 


Tdbete kara, matt e 
kaerimdsita. 


Kusuri o moratté kara, utt 
e kdette, sore o 


112. After eating, I came 
back to the city. 


117. After getting the 
medicine, I went 


back home and nomimdsita. 
drank it. 

118. After drinking it, Sore o nénde kara, yoku 
I got well. narimdsita. 


These sentences show a gerund followed by the 
particle kdra, with the meaning ‘after doing so-and-so’. 
Notice that kéra has different meanings according to 
the kind of word that precedes it: ‘after’ when a gerund 
precedes, ‘from’ when a noun precedes (Note 2.8). 

The combination of a gerund plus kdéra ends a non- 
final clause. In sentence 118, the final clause is yoku 
narimdstta; the non-final clause 1s sore o néfide kara. 


Koobd de hataraité kara, ult e kaerimdstita. 
Sore o stté kara, tabemdsita. 

Utt e kdette kara, béiru 0 nomimdsita. 
Gohan o tdbete kara, nemdsita. 


(e) After getting the cigarettes, I went back home. 


(f) After drinking the beer, I went to my friend’s house. 


(g) After going to Tokyo, I came back here. 
(h) After eating at that restaurant, I got sick. 


(i) After waiting at the station, I went back home. 


(j) After living in this city, I went to the country. 


Note 3.7. Verb phrases: gerund plus wmdsu 


94. What kind of work do Andta wa, déiina sigoto o, 
you do (lzt. are you site imdsu ka? — 
doing)? 


103. Do you work (lit. Are 
you working) in the 
country? 


Inaka de hataraite imdsu 
ka? 


106. I live (dt. am living) Matt ni surnde wmasu. 


in town. 


Any combination of a gerund plus another verb 
is a VERB PHRASE. These sentences contain a gerund 
followed by imdsu. The simple verbs simdsu and 
hatarakimdsu mean ‘does’ and ‘works’ respectively; the 
verb phrases site tmdsu and hataratte imdsu mean ‘is 
doing’ and ‘is working’ (or ‘am doing’, ‘are doing’, etc.). 

In general, a verb phrase with zmdsu denotes an 
action or a state that goes on over a particular stretch 
of time, present or past, while the simple verb, es- 


Tabako o moratté kara, utt e kaerimdsiia. 

Bttru o novide kara, tomodatt no utt e tkimdstta. 
Tookyoo e 1tté kara, koko e kaerimdsita. 

Sono ryoortya de tdbete kara, byookt ni narimdsita. 
Tetsyaba de mdite kara, utt e tkimdsita. 

Kono matt nt stinde kara, tnaka e tkimdsita. 


pecially in the present tense, refers to the beginning of 
an action or to a future action or state. Continuing or 
habital action may also be expressed by the simple 
verb, especially if the sentence contains some special 
word (like mdinitt ‘every day’) to make the meaning 
clear. 

Sometimes the difference between the simple verb 
and the verb phrase corresponds to the English differ- 
ence between ‘does’ (‘works’, ‘goes’, etc.) and ‘is doing’ 
(‘is working’, ‘is going’, etc.); but often Japanese uses 
a verb phrase where English would have a simple verb. 
The best way to learn the use of these forms is to 
memorize the Basic Sentences, and to follow the models 
you have learned whenever you make up new sentences 
of your own. 

When imdsu is used by itself, it means ‘be in a 
particular place’ or ‘exist’; in that meaning, it is used 
only of living beings (Note 2.10). In a verb phrase, 
amdsu means ‘be in the process of doing so-and-so’. In 
this meaning, it is used both of living beings and of 
lifeless things. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) My friend lives (lit. is living) in the country. Watakust no tomodatt wa, inaka nt stifide imasu. _ 
(b) I’m speaking slowly. Watakust wa yukkiurt handsite imasu. 

(c) You weren’t speaking clearly. Andta wa, hakkirt handsite imasén desita. 

(d) You didn’t speak clearly. Andta wa, hakkirt hanasimasén desita. 

(e) I do (dit. am doing) this kind of work. Kojfina sigoto 0 site imdsu. 

(f) I work at that restaurant every day. Mdinitz sono ryoortya de hatarakimasu. 

(g) Where do you work? (lit. Where are you working?) D6ko de hataraite imdsu ka? 

(h) Does that soldier live in this town? Ano hettat wa, kono matt nt sunde tmasu ka? 
(i) I drink milk every day. Mdinitt gyuunyuu o nomimasu. 

(j) Mr. Tanaka’s friend went back home. Tanaka-san no tomodati wa utt e kaertmdsita. 
(k) The doctor is eating (a meal). Isya wa gohan o tdbete tmasu. 


Note 3.8. Gerund at the end of a clause 


107. Yesterday I went to the country and took it easy Kinoo, inaka e itte, tomodati no utt de, yasumimdsita. 
at a friend’s house. 

111. I ate rice and fish, and drank tea. , Gohar to, sakana o tébete, otya 0 nomimdsita. 

113. I came back home and went to bed. Uti e kdette, nemdsita. 


116. After that I went to the doctor’s house and got Sore kara, isya no utt e itte, kusuri o moraimdsita. 
[some] medicine. 


119. I went to the fish store and bought [some] fish. Sakanaya e tite, sakana o kaimdstia. 


Each of these sentences contains two clauses, the first one ending with a gerund (¢dbeie, itte, kdette). Notice 
that the English equivalents all contain the word ‘and’ connecting two verbs. 
When a sentence makes two or more statements about the same thing, each non-final clause ends in a gerund. 
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The gerund in this position corresponds to an English verb followed by the words ‘and then’. Suppose you want 
to make these five statements about what you did: ‘went to a hotel; ate a meal; drank some beer; then went back 
home; went to bed’. You could say this by using five separate sentences (Hoteru e tkimdsita. Gohan o tabemdsita. 
Biéiru 0 nomimdsita. Sore kara, utt e kaertmdsita. Nemdstta.) or you could combine all these statements into a single 
sentence: 


(a) I went' to a hotel and ate a meal and drank [some] Ho6teru e itte, gdhan o tdbete, btiru o nonde, sore kara 
beer, and after that I went back home and went uli e kdette, nemdsita. 
to bed. 


Again, suppose you wanted to make these three statements about what you do every day: ‘come back from the 
factory; eat dinner; go to a movie theater’. You could use three separate sentences (A/dinitt koobé kara kaerimasu. 
Mdinits gohan o tabemasu. Mdinitt etgdkan e tkimasu.) or one single sentence of three clauses: 


(b) Every day I come back from the factory and eat Mdinits koobd kara kéette, gohan o tdbete, eigdkan e 
dinner and [then] go to a movie theater. tkimasu. 


Sentence (a) ends in a past-tense verb (nemdszta), sentence (b) in a present-tense verb (ikimdsu); in both sentences, 
every non-final clause ends in a gerund. In the English equivalent of sentence (a), the gerunds 1tte, tdbete, nd7ide, 
kdette are translated ‘I went and ate and drank and returned’ (past tense) ; in the English equivalent of sentence (b), 
the gerunds kdette, tabete are translated ‘I come back and eat’ (present tense). Actually only the final clause in 
either sentence has any tense, present or past; the gerunds in each sentence take their tense meaning from the 
verb of the final clause. In themselves, GERUNDS ARE TENSELESS. 

You now know three ways of ending a non-final clause: with a verb in the present or past tense plus the particle 
ga (Note 2.2), with a gerund plus the particle kéra (Note 3.6), or with a gerund alone. 


Additional examples: 


(c) Every day I eat meat and vegetables and drink Médinitt niki to yasai o tdbete, koohtt 0 nomimasu. 
coffee. 


(d) I went to Tokyo and ate at a friend’s house. Tookyoo e itte, tomodatt no utt de tabemdsita. 
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(e) I ate at the restaurant and [then] went home and 
went to bed. 

(f) My friend drank beer and ate fish at that 
restaurant. 

(g) Every day I come back from the factory by street- 
car and take it easy at home. 

(h) I went to the country by car and came back here 
by train. 

(i) I got [some] medicine from the doctor and [then] 
came back horhe. 

(j) I drank the medicine and went to bed. 


Note 3.9. Time words 


107. Yesterday I went to the country and took it easy 
at a friend’s house. 


114. Last night I got sick. 
76. Did you go to Japan last year? 
84. I go by streetcar every day. 
105. Every day I work in a factory in town. 


Ryoortya de tabete, uti e kdette, nemdstia. 


Watakust no tomodatt wa, sono ryoortya de bliru o néfide, 
sakana 0 tabemdsita. 
Mdinits koobd kara dénsya de kdette, utt de yasumimasu. 


Inaka e ztdéosya de tite, koko e kisyd de kaerimdsita. 
Isya kara kusurt 0 moraite, utt e kaerimdstita. 


Watakust wa, kusuri o node, nemdsita. 


Kinoo, tnaka e ttte, tomodati no utt de, yasumimdsita. 


Sakuban, byookt nt narimdsita. 

Andta wa, kyénen, Nthon e tkimdsita ka? 
Mdiniti dénisya de tkimasu. 

Médtnitt, matt no koobd de hatarakimasu. 


The words kinéo, sakuban, kyénen, and mdiniti are nouns. Since they refer to time (yesterday, last night, last 


year, every day), we call them TIME WORDs. 


Time words behave in a sentence like other nouns, with the same particles after them. When they identify 
the time at which a certain action takes place or took place, they often stand alone, without any particle after 
them. A noun used without a following particle is said to be used ADVERBIALLY (like an adverb). 
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Additional examples; 


(a) I disliked yesterday’s work. Kzinoo no sigote wa, kirai déstta. 

(b) Do you eat at this restaurant every day? Mdinitz kono ryoortya de tabemdsu ka? 
(c) Last year I didn’t go to the country. Kyénen, inaka e tkimasén desita. 

(d) Yesterday I got sick at the factory. Kinoo, koobé de byookt nt narimdsita. 
(e) I liked last night’s dinner. Sakuban no gohan wa, sukt desita. 


Note 3.10. Bound forms: -ya 


*115. I bought [some] medicine at the drugstore. Kusuriya de, kusurt 0 katmdsita. 
119. I went to the fish store and bought some fish. Sakanaya e itte, sakana 0 kaimdstta. 


Kusuri means ‘medicine’; kusuriya means either ‘drugstore’ (a place where kusurz is sold) or ‘proprietor of a 
drugstore, druggist’ (a person who deals in kusurz). Sakana means ‘fish’; sakanaya means either ‘fish store, fish 
market’ or ‘proprietor of a fish store, fish dealer’. 

The meaning of a word with the bound form -ya tacked on to the end is either ‘a place where so-and-so is sold’ or 
‘a dealer in so-and-so’. Thus, tabakoya (made from tabako) means ‘cigar store’ or ‘owner of a cigar store’; ntkiya (from 
niku) means ‘butcher shop’ or ‘owner of a butcher shop’; koméya means ‘place where rice is sold’ or ‘rice dealer’. 

If you want to show clearly that you are speaking of the proprietor, not of the shop, you tack on a second bound 
form, -saz. (You have already learned this as a general title of respect corresponding to ‘Mr.’, ‘Mrs.’, and ‘Miss’; 
Note 2.6). Thus, kusuriyc can refer either to a drugstore or to a druggist; kRusuriya-san refers only to a druggist. 


Additional examples: 
(a) I went to the cigar store and bought [some] cigarettes. Tabakoya e itte, tabako o kaimdsita. 


(b) I go to that butcher’s every day. Mdintitt sono nikiya e tkimasu. 

(c) Last night the druggist got sick. Sakuban kusuriya-sa wa byookt nt narimdsita. 
(d) The fish at that fish-store is no good. Ano sakanaya no sakana wa, damé desu. 

(e) Where is the rice-dealer’s shop in this town? Kono mati no koméya wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 
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Note 3.11. Particle xo 


105. Every day I work in a factory in town. 
120. [My] neighbor is an office worker. 


Médiniti, mati no koobé de hatarakimasu. 
Tonart no hité wa, zimiuin desu. 


Mati no koobé means ‘a factory in town’ or ‘a town factory’. The phrase matt no modifies or describes the noun 
koobd; it tells which factory or what kind of factory you mean. Tonart no hito means ‘the person next door’. Tonart 
is a noun meaning ‘the place beside something’; the phrase fonarz no modifies hito, and tells which person you mean. - 


These examples show some uses of the particle zo that cannot be translated by the word ‘of’. Notice also the 
following phrases: tonart no ult ‘the house next door’, inaka no utt ‘a country house’, naka no hito ‘a country person, 
a rustic’, mati no hito ‘a city dweller’, Tookyoo no leisyaba ‘the Tokyo railroad station’, koobd no stgoto Hactofy 


work’. 


Additional examples: 


(a) My friend works (Jit. is doing work at the factory. 

(b) The waiter at that restaurant lives in the house next 
door. 

(c) After waiting at the Tokyo station, I went back 
home. 

(d) Are you from the country or from the city? 

(e) The meat at the butchershop next door is no good. 


Note 3.12. Sore meaning ‘it’ 


117. After getting the medicine, I went back home and 
drank it. 


118. After drinking it, I got well. 
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Watakust no tomodatt wa, koobd de sigoto 0 site imasu. 
Ano ryoortya no kytiuzt wa, tonari no utt nt sunde tmasu. 


Tookyoo no teisyaba de matte kara, uit e kaertmdsita. 


Andta wa, inaka no hito désu ka, matt no hito désu ka? 
Tonari no nikuya no niku wa, damé desu. 


Kusurit o moratté kara, uth e kdéette, sore o nomimdstia. 


Sore o node kara, yoku narimadsita. 


There i is no special word for ‘it’ in Japanese, and often there is nothing in a Japanese sentence corresponding 
to an ‘it’ in the English equivalent. Notice the following question and the two answers; 


(a) Did you eat that meat? Sono niki o tabemdsita ka? 
(b) Yes, I ate it. Hdt. Tabemdsita. 
(c) No, I didn’t eat it. ' Ite. Tabemasén desita. 


When some reference to an object is needed for clearness, Japanese uses sore to mean ‘it’, as in sentences 117 
and 118. Sometimes, instead of sore, Japanese repeats the noun, with the pre-noun sono in front of it: 


115. I bought [some] medicine at the drugstore, but it Kusuriya de, kusurt 0 kaimdsita ga, sono kusuri wa, 
was no good. damé destta. 


Additional examples: 


(d) I bought [some] meat at the butcher’s, but I didn’t Nikiya de niki o kaimdsita ga, sore 0 tabemasén desita. 


eat 1t. 
(e) Last night I ate [some] meat, but I disliked it. Sakuban, ntku o tabemdstta ga, sono niki wa kirat désita. 
(f) I’m a mechanic, but I dislike it (at. that kind of Watakust wa, syokkoo désu ga, sofina sigoto wa, kirat 
work). desu. 


Note 3.13. Byookz 
114. Last night I got sick. Sakuban, byooki nt narimdsita. 


Byooki is a noun in Japanese, although it often corresponds to the English adjective ‘sick’. The opposite of 
byookt is génki (in sentence 5). 


Since it is a noun, byookz is used in a sentence exactly like any other noun in Japanese—for instance, hettat 
‘soldier’. Compare the following pairs of sentences: 
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(a) He is a soldier. 

(b) He is sick. 

(c) [My] friend became a soldier. 

(d) [My] friend became sick. 

(e) This person is the soldier’s friend. 
(f) This person is [my] sick friend. 


Ano hito wa, hertar desu. 
Ano htto wa, byookt desu. 
Tomodatt wa, hettat nt narimdsita. 
Tomodatt wa, byookt ni narimdstta. 

_ Kono hito wa, heitat no tomodati desu. 
Kond hito wa, byookt no tomodat desu. 


You should learn the expressions byookz désu ‘be sick’, byook nt narimdsu ‘get sick’, and byookz no (hito) ‘sick 


(person)’ as units. 


In some sentences, byookt corresponds to the English word ‘sickness’ or ‘illness’. For instance: 


(g) [My; sickness has got better (Jit. has got well). 


(h) I’ve had an illness, or I’ve been sickly. 


Notice that a noun before narimdsu has the particle 
ni when it refers to what somebody becomes or gets to 
be. Hettat and byookt in sentences (c) and (d) tell what 
it is that my friend became. Yoku in sentence (g) is 
not a noun, and therefore has no particle. You will find 
out more about this word later. 


6. Exercise 


A. In the left-hand coiumn are the names of six 
occupations. Match up each name with the one word 
in the right-hand column that seems to have some 
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Byooki wa, yoku narimdstia. 
Byookt 0 simdsita. 


bearing on the occupation. Make up a sentence con- 
taining each pair of words. 


(a) zsya 

(b) stizthet 

(c) hyakusyéo 
(d) zamiin 

(e) syokkoo 
(f) kyinuz 


(u) komé 
(v) ryoortya 
(w) stmtusyo 
(x) doogu 
(y) kusurt 
(z) hune 


B. Read over the following statements aloud, and 
decide for each one whether it is true or false. All of 
the sentences are good Japanese, but some of them 


make statements that are not generally true. Be sure 
that you know what every sentence means. 


. Sakanaya wa, homé o tukurimasu. 

. Kytiuzt wa, zimusyo de hatarakimasu. 

. Syokkoo wa, doogu o tukurimasu. 

. Hyakusyoo wa, matt de hatarakimasu. 

. Isya kara kusurt 0 moraimasu. 

. Betkoku kara Nihén made, kisyd de tkimasu. 
. Yokohama wa, Nthén nt arimasu. 

. Zemuin wa, koobé ni siinde imasu. 
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C. Here are ten sentences, each one with a blank to 
be filled in. The proper word in every case is either mz 
or de. Before beginning this exercise, you had better 


take another look at Note 3.1. When you have re- 
freshed your memory, choose the correct particle re- 
quired to complete each sentence. Then read the 
completed sentence aloud and notice what it means. 


. Watakust wa, naka — siinde wmasu. 

. Sakuban, byookt — narimdstta. 

. Andta wa, matt — hataraite imdsu ka? 

. Kyuuzt wa, ryoortya — imasu. 

. Tomodati no ult — tabemdsita. 

. LT6teru wa, asoko — arimasu. 

. Isya no ult — kusurt o moraimdsita. 

. Hyakusyoo wa, inaka — komé 0 tukurimasu. 
. Watakust no tomodati wa, teisyaba — imasu. 
. Soko kara koko made, hiune — kimdsziia. 
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7. Check-Up on the Exercise 


8. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
Japanese 
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SECTION C 


1. Final Check-Up 


Proceed here as you did in Units 1 and 2. By this 
time, your group has probably developed its own tech- 
nique for conducting the vocabulary check-up and the 
drill on the additional examples. From this point on, 
the heading alone will be enough to start you off; 
special instructions will no longer be necessary. 


2. Listening In 


Record 7A, after spiral 


1. Mr. TANAKA AND Mr. UEDA ARE SITTING AT A TABLE 
IN A RESTAURANT; Mr. DOE, AN AMERICAN, AP- 
PROACHES THEM. 


Doe: Konban wa. 
Ikdga desu ka? 


Tanaka: Konban wa. 
Génki desu. 
Andta wa? 
Doe: Atkawarazu génkt desu. 


Tanaka: Kon6 hito wa, Ueda-san désu. 
Watakusi no tomodati desu. 


(To Mr. Ueda:) 
Kono hito wa, Doo-san desu. 
Kyonen Botkoku kara, koko e kimdsita. 
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Doe: 


(Mr. Doe sits down, and Mr. Ueda speaks to him.) 


Ueda: Andta wa, kono mati de hataraite imdsu ka? 
Doe: Hd1. Soo desu. 
Watakust wa zimtin desu. 
Tanaka-san no zimiusyo de, hataraite imasu. 
Andia no sigoto wa, nan desu ka? 
Ueda: Watakusi wa, hyakusyéo desu. 
Inaka nt surnide imasu. 
Komeé to yasat o tukurtmdsu. 
Doe: Sotina stgoto wa sukt desu ka? 
Ueda: Adz. Sukt desu. 
Doe: Andta wa, kinoo koko e kimdsita ka? 
Ueda: Hd. 


Sakuban, ziddosya de, kono matt e kimdstta. 
Record 7B, beginning 


Tanaka-san no utt de tabemdsita. 
Tanaka: Kyuuzt wa, doko nt imdsu ka? 


Asoko nt imdsu. 


(Mr. Tanaka calls the waiter, then speaks to Mr. 
Doe.) 


Tanaka: Andta wa, sakana ga suki desu ka? 


Doe: Ite. 
Kzirat desu. 
Niku ga hosts desu. 


Waiter: Niku wa arimasén. 
Doe: 200 desu ka? 
Yasat to pan o kudasat. 
Ueda: Sakana to gohan o kudasat. 
Tanaka: Watakust wa, gohan to yasaz ga hosts desu. 
Doe: Watakust wa, mdinitt kono ryoortya de 
tabemasu. 


Kono ryoortya wa, sukt desu. 


2. Mr. TANAKA MEETS MR. DOE ON THE STREET. 
Tanaka: Kofnits wa. 

Doe: Konnitt wa. 

Tanaka: Ikdga desu ka? 

Doe: Génki desu. Andta wa? 


Tanaka: Sakuban byooki déstta. 
Andta wa, ano sakanaya de, sakana 0 kaimdsu 
ka? 


Hat. 
Tokidoki kaimasu. 


Tanaka: Ano sakanaya wa damé desu. 
Kinoo, soko de sakana 0 kaimdsita. 


Due: 


Sakuban, sono sakana o tdbete kara, byookt ni 
narimdsita. 


Doe: Isya no ult e tkimdsita ka? 


Tanaka: Ite. 
Kusurtya e ttte, kusurt o kaimdstta. 


Doe: Yoku narimdstta ka? 
Tanaka: Hd1. 

Kusurt 0 nonide kara, yoku narimasita. 
Doe Kusurtya wa, déko nt arimdsu ka? 


Hoteru no tonart ni arimdsu ka? 
Tanaka: Ee. 
Arimdsu ga, sono kusurtya wa damé desu. 
Watakust wa, tetsyaba no tonari no, kusurtya e 
tkimdsita. : 
S60 desu ka? 
Andta wa, tabako ga hosts desu ka? 
Tanaka: Artgatoo gozaimasu ga, héstku arimasén. 


(Mr. Tanaka sees a friend approaching.) 


Tanaka: Asoko e, watakust no tomodatt ga kimdstta. 
Ano hito wa, inaka ni stinde tmasu ga, / 
tokidokt, kono mati e kimasu. 

Gomennasd1,. 


3. Free Conversation 


First act out the model conversations you have just 
worked through. Then go ahead with conversations of 
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your own. Here are some US outlines that you 
can follow. 
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1. Reunzon of old friends. 


A and B meet on the street. They have not seen 
each other for several years. 


A greets B and asks how he is. 
B says he’s fine, and asks how A is. 


A answers the same way, and then asks B what 
kind of work he does. 


B says he’s a waiter. He works in that restaurant 
over yonder. 


B asks if A works in this town. 


A says no, he’s a farmer and lives in the country. 
He says he came to town last night, and had 
dinner at a friend’s house. 


B asks if A likes his work. 


A says yes, he does, and asks B the same ques- 
tion. 


B says no, he doesn’t like it. 
They say good-bye to each other. 
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2. On the telephone. 


C and D are talking on the telephone. 

C says he went to D’s house last night but D 
wasn’t there. 

D says he went to the country yesterday. He 
took it easy at a friend’s house. His friend is 
a farmer. He had a meal there, and came back 
to town afterwards. 

C says he didn’t go to the country yesterday. He 
worked at the factory, as usual. 


3. Indigestion. 


E and F meet on the street. E is looking pale. 

E says that after eating some fish at a restaurant 
in the hotel last night, he got sick. The fish 
was no good. 

F asks if he went to see a doctor. 

E says no, he went to a drugstore and bought 
some medicine. 

F asks if he got better after he took the medicine. 

E says no, he didn’t, but he drank some milk, 
and after that he got well. 


PART ONE 
ABOUT THE HOUSE 


SECTION A 


1. Basic Sentences 


Record 8A, beginning room 
. it is small 


— ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS —. JAPANESE 126. Mr. Tanaka’s room 
today © ky60 is small. 
as for today kydo wa inside 
place tokoro in the inside of the 
123. Today I went to Ky6o wa, Tanaka-san no room 

Mr. Tanaka’s tokoro e, tkimdstta. what? 

(place). 127. What is there in 
former time moto the room? 
present time ima bed 

124. He used to livein a Moto wa, hoteru nt sunde 128. There’s a bed in 
hotel, but now he imdsita ga, / the room 

lives ata friend’s ima wa, tomodatt no uth nt, nai 

house. sunde imasu. desk 
it is large ooktt desu a desk also 

125. His friend’s house Tomodati no utt wa, ookte 129. There’s a chair and 
is large. desu. a desk too. 


heyd 
litsdi desu 
Tanaka-san no heyd wa, 
tiisdt desu. 
nika 
heya no néka nt 


nant 
Heya no néka nt wa, ndnt ga 
arimdsu ka? 
sindat 
Heya no néka nt wa, stndatr 
ga arimasu. 
4SuU 
tukue 
tukue mo 
Isu to, tukue mo arimasu. 
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130. Where is the desk? 


entrance 

exit 

a place near or beside 
something 

near the entrance 


The desk is near 
the doorway. 


front 
in front of the desk 
132. The chair is in front 
of the desk. 


Record 8B, beginning 


book 

top 

put or placed 

He put the book on 
top of the desk. 

paper 

He put [some] paper 
on the desk too. 

a place below 
something 

under the book 

newspaper 

135. Under the book, 

there was a news- 


paper. 
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131. 


133. 


134. 


Tukue wa, doko nt arimdsu 
ka? 
arigult 
déguti 
s6ba 


trigutt no séba nt 
Tukue wa, trigutt no séba nt 
arimasu. 


mde 
tukue no mde nt 
Isu wa, tukue no mde ni 
arimasu. 


hon 
ue 
okimdsita 
Hon o, tukue no ue ni, 
okimdstta. 


kamt 
Kamit mo, tukue no ue nt 
okimdsita. 


sita 


hon no sita nt 
sinbun 
Hon no stta nt wa, stibun ga 
arimdsita. 


magazine 
136. There was also a 
magazine under 
the book. 


bureau or chest of 
drawers 

window 

a place between 

between the window 
and the desk 

137. There’s a bureau 

between the win- 


ZaSSt 
H6f no sita nt wa, 2asst mo 
arimdsita. 


tansu 


mddo- 
aida 
mddo to, tukue no atda 
nt 
Tansu ga, mddo to tukue ne 
aida nt arimasu. 


dow and the desk. 


2. Pronunciation Practice 


You have noticed by this time that most syllables in 
Japanese words consist of a vowel with a single con- 
sonant before it. Other syllables consist of a vowel 
alone, or of the consonant # alone. We come now to a 
fourth type of syllable, consisting of a vowel with two 
consonants before it. The second consonant in such a 
combination is always y. 

Eleven different combinations of consonant plus y 
occur in. Japanese words. Seven of these are similar to 
English sounds, and will cause you no trouble. It is 
enough to list them, with one example for each and a 
note on the nearest English sound: 


DYOORt.. 0... ee sickness by like the sound in ‘beauty’ 
LYUUNYUU. . milk gy like the sound in ‘argue’ 
hyakusy6o.......... farmer hy like the sound in ‘huge’ 
Ryuzt. 0... cee eee waiter ky like the sound in ‘cute’. 
*my0ban........046. tomorrow evening my like the sound in ‘music’ 
BYUUNYUU. reer aes milk ny like the sound in ‘onion’ 
*happyaku........... eight hundred py like the sound in ‘pure’ 


The combination ry is not like any English sound. 
It consists of the Japanese r (see Practice 13) followed 
without interruption by a y sound. To an American ear 
it sometimes gives the impression of ‘dy’ (as in ‘would- 
you’); but the ry is shorter than this English combina- 
tion. Notice that dy does not occur in Japanese. 

To learn the combinatien ry, you should first be able 
to make a Japanese 7 before a vowel. When you have 
perfected this sound, try to slide from the 7 directly 
into a y sound, without any break between the two. 
Remember never to use the English ‘r' in Japanese. If 
you can’t imitate your Guide's way of pronouncing ry, 
use /y instead. 


Record 1B, after 2nd spiral 
PRACTICE 18. 


YOOMLY. restaurant 
*ryOOSIN....... ere parents 
*yyoko0. 0. eee eee journey 


The combination sy is always pronounced exactly like 
the sound of Japanese s before z (Practice 14)—that is, 
like a sound halfway between the ‘sh’ in ‘sheep’ and 
the ‘s’ in ‘see’. 

Record 1B, after 3rd spiral 


PRACTICE 19. 
SyokRko0. mechanic 
SVU esac Ban gawedcks boss, proprietor 
teisyaba. eee railroad station 


The combination ty is always pronounced exactly 
like the sound of Japanese ¢ before 7 (Practice 15)— 
that is, like a sound halfway between the ‘ch’ in ‘cheek’ 
and the ‘ty’ in ‘tune’ or ‘Tuesday’. 


Record 1B, after 4th spiral 
PRACTICE 20. 


OIG) cath oe eee eee ee tea 
tyotto. ce eee eee a bit 
*1yOOdO.. 6... ec eee ee just, exactly 
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The combination zy is always pronounced exactly like 
the sound of Japanese z before 1 (Practice 17)—that is, 
like a sound halfway between the ‘j’ in ‘jeep’ and the 
‘s’ in ‘measure’. 

Record 1B, after 5th spiral 


PRACTICE 21. | 
S00 zya arimasén....... It isn’t so. 
*2YOLYUU. LL servant girl 
*2yUnSG......... ioe ik ees policeman 


Here is a complete list of the combinations of con- 


sonant plus y, with one example of each to remind you 
of the sound: 


by: byooki cate tener wd sickness 

gy: ZYUUNYUU......... -milk 

hy: hyakusyodo......... farmer 

ky: Rytuzt............ waiter 

my mydoban.......... tomorrow evening 
ny: ZYUUNYUU......... milk 

by: *happyaku......... eight hundred 
ry: ryoortya.......... restaurant 

sy: syokkoo........... mechanic 

ty: tydtto.... 0.2... ee. a bit 

zy: *sythsa . .policeman. 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


4. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the English 


5. Notes 


Note 4.1. Place words 


128. There’s a bed in the room. 

131. The desk is near the doorway. 

132. The chair is in front of the desk. 

133. He put the book on top of the desk. 
135. Under the book, there was a newspaper. 


137. There's a bureau between the window and the desk. 
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Heya no néka ni wa, sividai ga arimasu. 
Tukue wa, trigutt no sdba nt arimasu. 

Isu wa, tukue no mde nt arimasu. 

Hon o, tukue no ue nt, okimdsita. 

Hon no sita nt wa, sinbun ga arimdstta. 
Tansu ga, mddo to tukue no atda nt arimasu. 


The place words néka ‘inside’, séba ‘a place near or beside something’, mde ‘front’, ue ‘top’, sita ‘a place below 
something’, and azda ‘a place between’ are ordinary nouns. They are used when you speak about a place or position 
relative to something else, even when there is no corresponding word in the English equivalent. ' 


Here isa literal translation of some of the expressions in the sentences above: 128 heya no néka nt ‘in the inside 
of the room’, 131 trigutt no sdéba nt ‘in the vicinity of the entrance’, 135 hén no sita nt ‘in the underneath of the 
book’ or ‘in the place below the book’, 137 mddo to tukue no aida ni ‘in the between-space of the window and the 
desk’. If such translations sound queer, it is because Japanese and English express these meanings in totally different 


ways. 
Additional examples: 


(a) Mr. Tanaka is in front of the hotel. 

(b) The hotel is near the railroad station. 

(c) There is a bookstore between the restaurant and 
the movie theater. . 

(d) Who is in that room? 

(e) He put the paper under the newspaper. 

(f) What did he put on top of the desk? 

(g) Between what two persons (zt. between whom and 
whom) is Mr. Tanaka? 

(h) There’s a garden in front of my friend’s house. 

(i) I live near Mr. Yamamoto's house. 


(j) Who’s under that bed? 


Note 4.2. Particle mo 


128. There’s a bed in the room. 
129. There’s a chair and a desk too. 
135. Under the book, there was a newspaper. 


Tanaka-san wa, héteru no-mde nt imasu. 
Hoteru wa, tetsyaba no séba nt arimasu..- 
Ryoortya to eigdkan no aida nt, hofiya ga arimasu. 


Ano heya no ndka-ns, dére ga imasu ka? 
Kamt wa, sinbun no sita ni okimdsita. 
Tukue no ue ni, nani o okimdsita ka? 


Taxaka-san wa, dare to dére no aida nt mdsu ka? 


Watakust no tomodati no ult no mde ni, niwa ga arimasu. 

Watakust wa, Yamamoto-san no ult no séba nt stifide 
amasu. 

Ano sifidat no sita nt, dére ga 1mdsu ka? 


Heya no néka nt wa, sifidat ga arimasu. 
Isu to, tukue mo arimasu. 
H6n no stta ni wa, sinbun ga arimdsita. 
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136. There was also a magazine under the book. 
133. He put the book on top of the desk. 
134. He put [some] paper on the desk too. 


H6n no sita nt wa, zasst mo arimdsita. 
Hon o, tukue no ue nt, okimdsita. 
Kamt mo, tukue no ue ni okimdsita. 


The particle mo means ‘also’ or ‘too’ (tukue mo ‘a desk also’ or ‘a desk too’). If you compare sentences 129, 136, 
and 134 with sentences 128, 135, and 133, you will see that mo REPLACES the two particles ga and 0; you do not 
use both ga and mo, or both o and mo, after the same noun. 


Additional exaniples: 


(a) Mr. Tanaka lives in this,ttown. Mr. Yamamoto also 
lives here. 

(b) He’s eating meat and vegetables. Sometimes he eats 
fish too. 

(c) There are soldiers riding on this streetcar. There 
are sailors riding [on it] too. 

(d) In this town there are hotels and movie theaters and 
restaurants. There’s a railroad station too. 

(e) Near my house there’s a butcher shop and a grocery 
store. There’s also a bakery and a bookshop and 
a drugstore. | 


Note 4.3. Double particles: 22 wa, etc. 


127. What is there in the room? 

128. There’s a bed in the room. 

135. Under the book, there was a newspaper. 
136. There was also a magazine under the book. 
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Tanaka-san wa, kono matt nt sunde imasu. Yamamoto- 
san mo koko nt sttide wmasu. 

Ano hito wa, niku to yasat o tdbete tmasu. Tokidoki 
sakana mo tabemasu. 

Kono dénsya nt wa, hettat ga notte imasu. Stithet mo 
notte wmasu. 

Kono mati nt wa, hoteru to eigakan to ryoortya ga 
arimasu. Teisyaba mo arimasu. 

Utt no sdba nt wa, ntkwya to yasatya ga arimasu. Pdfiya 
to hénya to kusurtya mo arimasu. 


Heya no néka nt wa, ndns ga arimdsu ka? 
Heya no ndka ni wa, stvdat ga arimasu. 
H6n,no stta nt wa, sinbun ga arimdstita. 
H6n no stta nt wa, zasst mo arundstta. 


The particle wa indicates the topic of the sentence (Notes 1.6, 2.13). The topic may be a noun, or it may bea. 
whole phrase; that is, you may set out to talk about an expression like ‘in the room’. In that case, the particle wa 
follows the phrase, with the result that you get two particles in a row. In the sentences above, wa follows the topic 


phrases heya no ndka nt and hon no sita nt. 


Wa is used in this way after most of the particles you have learned, but never after ga and o. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Who is it that came from Japan?—The waiter at 
this restaurant came from Japan. 

(b) How (dit. By what) did you go to Tokyo?—As far 
as Yokohama I went by ship, and from there to 
Tokyo I went.by train. 

(c) How far (i. As far as what place) did you go by 
boat?—By boat I went as far as Yokohama. 

(d) Who lives in that house?—Mr. Tanaka lives in that 


house. 
(e) se aa by that train ays friend came by that 
(f) Who eons herer—I do. 


Note 4.4. Particles ga and wa 

127. What is there in the room? 
128. There’s a bed in the room. 
130. Where is the desk? . 

131. The desk is near the doorway. 


Dare ga Nthon kara kimdstta ka?—Nthon kara wa, kone 
ryoortya no kyuuzt ga kimdsita. 

Nan de, Tookyoo mdde tkimdstta ka?— Yokohama mdde 
wa, hune de tite, soko kara Tookyoo mdde wa, kisyd 
de tkimastta. 

Hune de, doko made ikimdsita ka?—Hune de wa, 
Yokohama mdde tkimdsita. 

Dédre ga ano uth nt stiide masu ka?—Ano utt ni wa, 
Tanaka-san ga stunde wmasu. 

Sono kisyé de, dére ga kimdstta ka?—Sono kisyd de wa, 
tomodatt ga kimdsita. 

Dédre ga koko de hataraite 1mdsu ka?—Koko de wa, 
watakust ga hataratte imasu. 


Heya no néka ni wa, ndnt ga arimdsu ka? 
Heya no néka nt wa, sindat ga arimasu. 
Tukue wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 

Tukue wa, triguit no séba nt arimasu. 


In sentences 128 and 131, the mafn emphasis is on the part that answers the question. In sentence 128, this is 
the word sifdat; in sentence 131, it is the expression triguti no sdéba nt. In each sentence, the words before the 
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emphatic part merely repeat a piece of the question. Acooedinaly: stfidat is followed by the particle ga, tukue by 


the particle wa; compare Note 2.13. 


The difference between ga and wa is a matter of emphasis. If the noun is emphatic, if it gives new information, 
or if it supplies the answer to a question, use ga. If the noun is unemphatic, if it refers to something already men- 
tioned or taken for granted, or if it merely oe part of the question, use wa. 


Additional examples: 


(a) What is there over there? 
(b) There's a toilet over there. 
(c) Who’s in that room? 

(d) Mr. Tanaka’s in there. 
(e) Which is your book? 

(f) This one’s mine. 

(g) Whose is this book? 

(h) That’s his. 

(i) Which desk is yours? 

(j) This desk is mine. 

(k) Whose desk is this? 

(1) This desk is mine. 


Note 4.5. Time words with wa 
123. Today I went to Mr. Tanaka's (place). 


124. He used to live in a hotel, but now he lives ata 


friend’s house. 


Asoko nt wa, nént ga arimdsu ka? 
Asoko nt wa, bevizy6é ga arimasu. 
Dére ga ano heydé nt wmdsu ka? 
Tanaka-san ga asoko nt tmasu. 
Dore ga andta no hén desu ka? 
Kore ga watakust no desu. 

Sono hén wa, ddre no desu ka? 
Sore wa, ano hito no desu. 

Déno tukue ga andta no desu ka? 
Kono tukue ga watakusi n0 desu. 
Kono tukue wa, dére no desu ka? 
Kono tukue wa, watakusi no. desu. 


Ky6o wa, Tanaka-san no tokoro e, tkimdsita. - 


AMdto wa, hoteru nt sinde imdsita ga, tma wa, tomodati 
no ult nt, sunde 1masu. 


The time words ky6o, mélo, and tma are nouns of the same kind as kindo, sakuban, kyénen, and mdinits (Note 
3.9). Ky60 means ‘today’; ] méto and tma mean literally ‘former time’ and ‘present time’, but are most often trans- 
lated ‘formerly’, and ‘now’. (In sentence 124, notice that mdto wa sunide tmdsita is translated ‘he used to live’ J 
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These words often appear in adverbial use, without any particle after them; but in the sentence above, they 
are followed by wa. In sentence 123, wa has its usual function of indicating the topic. The sentence implies a ques- 
tion, ‘What did you do today?’ (Kydo, ndni o stmdstia ka?); and the phrase kydo wa sets the stage for the answer. 

The use of wa after médto and tma in sentence 124 will be discussed in the following Note. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Last year I went to town every day. 

(b) Where are you working now? 

(c) Last night I went to the cigar store and ought 
[some] cigarettes. 

(d) I was sick yesterday. 

(e) Yesterday, I was sick. 


Note 4.6. Contrasts with wa...wa 


124. He used to live in a hotel, but now he lives at a 
friend’s house. 


Kyonen wa, mdinits matt e tkimdsita. 
Ima, déko de hataraite imdsu ka? 
Sakuban, tabakoya e itte, tabako.o katmdsita. 


Kinoo byookz désita. 
Kinoo wa byooks désita. 


Moto wa, hoteru nt sunde masita ga, tma wa, tomodats 
no utt nt, sunde 1masu. 


This sentence contains a contrast between two things: where Mr. Tanaka lived formerly, and where he lives 
now. The sentence consists of two clauses joined by the particle ga (Note 2.2); each clause begins with one of the 


two contrasting nouns plus the particle wa. 


This is the regular pattern for stating a contrast: the contrasting expressions: are made the topic phrases of 


two separate clauses, and the clauses are joined by ga. 
Additional examples: 


(a) Today I worked but yesterday I took it easy. 

(b) Mr. Tanaka’s room is small but-mine (/zt. my room) 
is large. 

(c) He used to be a waiter, but now he’s a farmer. 


Ky6o wa, hatarakimdsita ga, kin00 wa, yasumimdsita. 

Tanaka-san no heyd wa, titsdt desu ga, watakusi no heyd 
wa, ooktt desu. 

Moto wa kytiuzt desita ga, tma wa hyakusyoo desu. 
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(d) There’s a desk in his room but there isn’t [any] in 
mine. 


(e) Last year I was a mechanic but now I’m a soldier. 
(f) My friend likes this kind of work but I dislike it. 


lg) I used to like fish but now I don’t (like it). 


(h) Mr. Yamamoto works in a factory, but I work in 
an Office. 

(i) The bed used to be between the desk and the win- 
dow, but now it’s near the bureau. 


Sond hito no heyd nt wa, tukue ga arimdsu ga, watakust 
n6 ni wa, arimasén. 

Kyénen wa, syokkoo désita ga, tma wa, heitat désu. 

Tomodatt wa, kona sigoto ga. suki desu ga, watakusi wa, 
kirat désu. 

Méto wa, sakana ga sukt destta ga, tma wa, sukt zya 
arimasén. 

Yamamoto-sav wa, koobé de hataraite imdsu ga, watakust 
wa, zimusyo de hataraite amasu. 

Moto wa, siidat wa, tukue to mddo no aida ni arimdsita 
ga, ima wa, tansu no sdba nt arimasu. 


In sentence (i), notice that the first clause contains two nouns followed by wa. Méto wa contrasts with tma wa 
in the next clause; st7idat wa is the topic phrase of the clause without reference to any contrast. 


Note 4.7. Tokoro 
123. Today I went to Mr. Tanaka’s. 


Kyodo wa, Tanaka-san no tokoro e, tkimdsita. 


This sentence means literally, ‘As for today, I went to Mr. Tanaka’s place’. In Japanese you do not usually 
speak of going to or coming from a person, but say instead that you go to or come from his place—that is, the 
place where he is. This is similar to such English expressions as ‘go to the doctor’s, the grocer’s, my neighbor’s, 
etc.’ (meaning ‘the doctor’s place, etc.’). Even where English would not use the word ‘place’, expressed or implied, 


Japanese uses tokoro; compare sentence (a). 
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Additional examples: 


(a) I went to the mechanic and got [some] tools. 
(b) I’ve [just] come from the boss. 


(c) He went from Mr. Kimura to you, and from you 
(lit. from there) he came to me. 


(d) Yesterday I ate at Mr. Tanaka’s. 
(e) Last night I went to the doctor’s and got [some] 


medicine. 
Note 4.8. Ndni or ndi 


127. What is there in the room? 
34. What’s this? 


Syokkoo no tokoro e ttte, doogt 0 moraimdstta. 


- Syuizin no tokoro kara kimdsita. 


Kimura-san no tokoro kara, andta no tokoro e itte, soko 
kara, watakust no tokoro e kimdsita. 


Kinoo, Tanaka-san no tokoro de tabemdsita. 
Sakuban, tsya no tokoro e ttte, kusurt o moraimdsita. 


Heya no ndka ni wa, ndnt ga arimdsu ka? 
Kore wa, nan desu ka? 


Néni and ndr are different forms of the same word, both meaning ‘what?’ Nd is used before a word that begins 


with ¢, d, or 2; ndnt is used everywhere else. 


Additional examples: 


(a) What does that mechanic make? 
(b) What’s this building? 


(c) Between what two things (Jzt. between what and 
what) is the desk? 


(d) What is there in front of the railroad station? 


(e) How (lit. by what) did you come from Japan to 
America? 


Ano syokkoo wa, ndéni o tukurimdsu ka? 
Kono tatémono wa, ndn desu ka? 
Tukue wa, nan to ndn no atda ni arimdsu ka? 


Teisyaba no mde nt, ndnt ga arimdsu ka? 
Nihon kara Betkoku e, nan de kimdsita ka? 
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G. -xe€rcise : 


Entrance 


A. On the basis of this diagram, determine whether 
the following statements are true or false. For those 
that are false, supply correct statements describing the 
arrangement of the furniture in the room. 
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1. Tukue no mde nt wa, tsu ga arimasu. 
2. Mddo no soba nt wa, tansu ga arimasu. 


3. Sindai wa, mddo to tukue no aida nt arimasu. 


4. Mddo no séba ni wa, 1su ga arimasu. 


- 5. Tukue wa, tansu no sita nt arimasu. 
6. Sindat no ndka nt wa, trigutt ga arimasu. 
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. Tarsu no séba nt wa, sindai ga arimasu. 

. Tukue wa, sindat no $0ba ni'‘arimasu. 

. Tukue to mddo no aida ni wa, tsu ga arimasu. 
. [su no ue nt wa, tansu ga artmasu. — 


B. Here are sixteen sentences, each one with blanks 
to be filled in. The correct word for each blank is either 


ga or 


wa. Choose the proper particle for every blank, 


and read the completed sentence aloud. Notice that 
each pair of sentences in this list is composed of a ques- 


tiona 


1. 


nd the answer to it. 


Ky60o — dére — Tanaka-san no tokoro e tkimdsita 
ka? 

. Watakust — soko e tkimdsita. 

. Ano hito no ult — doko nt arimdsu ka? 

. Ano hito no uti — kono matt nt arimasu. 

. Dére no ult — kono mati ni arimdsu ka? 

. Ano htito no utt — kono matt nt arimasu. 

. Tanaka-san — doko ni stinde imdsu ka? 

. Tanaka-san — koko nt stinde amasu. 

. Dére — koko ni stinde imdsu ka? 

. Tanaka-san — koko nt stinde imasu. 

. Irigutt no soba nt — ndnt — arimdsu ka? 


. Irigutt no soba nt — tafisu — arimasu. 

. Tarisu — doko nt artimdsu ka? 

. Tansu — trigutt no séba nt arimasu. 

. Dére — kimdsita ka? 

. Kin60 — and hito — kimdsita ga, ky00 —, 


watakust — kimdstta. 


place words. Be sure that you keep the arrangement 
of the room sensible; don’t say, for example, that Mr. 
Tanaka's bed is on top of his desk. 


C. Go through the Basic Sentences in Section A of 
this Unit, and alter the position of the various articles 
of furniture in Mr. Tanaka’s room by changing the 


7. Check-Up on the Exercise 


8. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
Japanese 


SECTION B 
1. Basic Sentences 


Record 8B, after spiral 
— [ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS — 
riding 
let’s go 
138. Let’s go to the city 
(riding) on the 
train today. 
ride. 
139. I ride on the train 
every day. 
walking 
let’s go walking 
140. Let’s walk from 
the station to 


[my] friend’s house. 


JAPANESE 


notte 
tkimas yoo 
Ky6o wa, matt e, kisyé nt 
notte tkimasyoo. 


norimdsu 
Madiniti, kisyd nt nortimasu. 


aruite 
aruite tkimasyoo 
Teisyaba kara, tomodati no 
utt e, aruite tkimasyoo. 


walk 
141. I often walk there 


from the station. 


let’s walk 


fast 


143. No, let’s walk fast. 
Record 9A, beginning . 


144. Let’s hurry 
door 
opening 
please open 


145. Please open the door. 


arukimdsu 
Tetsyaba kara soko mdde, 
yoku arukimasu. 


arukimasyoo 


142. Shall we walk a Yukkurt arukimasy00 ka? 


hdyaku 


Tie. Héyaku arukimasyoo. 


Isogimasyoo. 


to 
akete 
akete kudasdi 


To o akete kudasdi. 
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146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 
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shutting 
Please shut the door. 


let’s enter 

let’s go inside 

Let’s go into the 
room. 


entering 

let’s sit down 

Let’s go inside, and 
sit down near the 
window. 


Please open the 
window. — 


outside 

looking at or seeing 

Look out the 
window. 


house 

a place behind 
something 

behind the house 

garden 

There’s a garden 
behind the house. 


tree 
under the tree 
child or children 


playing 
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stmete 
To o stmete kudasat. 


hairimasy6o 
ndka e hatrimasyéo 
Heya no néka e,hatrimasyoo. 


hdttte 
kostkakemasyéo 
Néka e hdttte, mddo no séba 
nt, kostkakemasyéo. 


Méddo o, akete kudasdt. 


soto 
mite 
Méddo kara, séto 0 mite 
kudasat. 
6 
Us170 


26 NO Usiro N1 
niwa 
Ie no usiro nt wa, niwa ga 
arimasu. 
ki 
ki no sita de 
kodomo 
asonide 


are playing (or am asonde imdsu 
or 1s playing) 
152. There are children 


playing under the 


Kt no sita de, kodomo ga 
asotide imasu. 


trees. 
play or amuse oneself asobimdsu 
153. They play there Médinttt, soko de asobimasu. 
every day. 
let’s go out demas yoo 
154. Let’s shut the win- Méddo o stmete, séto e, 
dow and go outside. demasyéo. ‘ 


2. Pronunciation Practice 


Four of the Japanese consonants—k, p, s, and t— 
occur double as well as single. The combinations kk, pp, 
ss, and i# are all pronounced TWICE AS LONG as the 
corresponding single consonants. 

You already know how important it is to make a 
clear difference between single and double vowels 
(Practice 7). It is just as important to distinguish 
single and double consonants. If you pronounce a 
double consonant as if it were single, the whale meaning 
of the word is changed or lost. For instance, matt means 
‘town’ or ‘city’, mdttt means ‘match’; mdto means ‘for- 
merly’, motto means ‘more’; *zte means ‘being’, tte 
means ‘going’; koko means ‘this place’, *kokko means 
‘national treasury’; hakkirt means ‘clearly’, haktri 
means nothing at all. 

Remember that we are talking about souNDs, not 


letters. Some English words are spelled with double 
consonant letters but are pronounced with single (short) 
consonant sounds. For instance, ‘humming’ has two m's 
in the spelling, but the sound of this double letter is no 
longer than that of the single m in ‘coming’. When we 


speak of double consonants in Japanese, we mean con- | 


sonants that actually SOUND longer than single con- 
sonants. 

Real double consonant sounds occur in English also. 
Notice the long ‘kk’ sound in ‘book-case’, the long ‘ss’ 
sound in ‘rice-sack’, the long ‘tt’ sound in ‘night-time’. 
All Japanese consonants are of this kind: each one takes 
TWICE AS LONG to say as a single consonant. 

In the following Practice, imitate the Guide carefully, 
and pay particular attention to the length of the double 
consonants. In your imitation, it will do no harm if you 
exaggerate the length: hold on to the consonant until 
nobody could possibly mistake it for a short one. 


Record 1B, after 6th spiral 


PRACTICE 22. 


YURRULL. 0c eee slowly 

sy 1 one cupful 
MASSUgU. eee eee eeee straight 
tyOllo. iin ed bed bee. eee a bit 


When double ss stands before 4 or y, and when 
double tt stands before z or y or u, the double consonant 


is pronounced in the special way already described for — 


the corresponding single sound. Double ss before 7, as 
well as the combination ssy, is pronounced something 
like the long ‘sh’ sound in ‘wash shirts’. Double tt before 
z, as well as the combination tty, is pronounced some- 
thing like the long ‘tch’ sound in ‘rat-cheese’. Double #¢ 
before x is pronounced as a long ‘t’ sound followed 
without a break by an ‘s’ (something like the ‘tts’ 
sound in ‘that tsetse fly’). 


Record 1B, after 7th spiral 


PRACTICE 23. 


BOSS bs ie magazine 
*ISSYO NL. ce oie ,.. together 
mdttt............ ...match, matches 
*ittyaku........ ies aap one suit (of clothes) 
FVOLLU. 0. ee four 


\ 


When the consonant # stands before certain other 
consonants (labials, dentals, and velars), its pronuncia- 
tion is changed to fit the following sound. Look back 
at Practice 9, and read over the statements made there 
about the way that # is changed to fit the sounds that 
come after it. 

Since the sound m is a labial just like p and 8, the 
combination 71m sounds like the double ‘mm’ in ‘some 
man’. Again, since the sound z is a dental just like ¢ 
and d, the combination zn sounds like the double ‘nn’ 
in ‘ten nights’. In other words the combinations fim 
and 7in each take TWICE AS LONG to say as the single 
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consonants m and n. Be careful to give these combina- 
tions the length they should have; don’t hurry over 
them. 7 


Record 1B, after 8th spiral 


PRACTICE 24. 


351105 6 Lee too much 
Rofinilt Wa... .. ccc ceeee hello 
gomennasdt............. excuse me 


_ The correct pronunciation of double consonants is 
one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the way of 
American students of Japanese. Always give a double 
consonant its full length, or even more. Notice that 
no matter how fast a Japanese speaks, he never shortens 
the combinations kk, pp, ss, tt, im, and fin. There is 
nothing hard about these sounds, of course. If you can 
pronounce a single consonant, all you have to do for 
the double consonant is hold on to it a while before 
letting go. 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


4. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the English 


5. Notes 


Note 4.9. More place words 


147. Let’s go into the room. 

148. Let’s go inside, and sit down near the window. 
150. Look out the window. 

151. There’s a garden behind the house. 

152. There are children playing under the trees. 
154. Let’s shut the window and go outside. 
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Ileya no ndka e, hairimasyoo. 

Néka e hditte, maddo no soba nt, kosikakemasyoo. 
Médo kara, séto 0 mite kudasai. 

Ie no ustro nt wa, niwa ga arimasu. 

Kt no stta de, kodomo ga asonde tmasu. . 

Mddo o stmete, sdto e, demasyoo. 


These sentences mean literally: Let’s enter to the inside of the room; Entering to the inside, let’s sit down in 
the vicinity of the window; From the window, please look at the outside; In the place behind the house, there is a 
garden; In the place below the trees, children are playing; Shutting the window, let’s go out to the outside. 

The place words séto ‘outside’ and usiro ‘a place behind something’ belong to the same group as néka, sdba, mde, 
ue, sita, and aida (Note 4.1). Notice these pairs of opposites: we—stta, ndka—séto, mde—ustro. ] 

In the sentences above, these place words are followed by the particles e, nt, de, and o. On the difference between 
nt and de, see Note 3.1; on the double particle mz wa (sentence 151), see Note 4.3. 


Additional examples: 


(a) There are children playing in back of the house. 

(b) I looked out from the window of my room. 

(c) I went into the room and looked at the book on top 
of the desk. 

(d) I put the newspaper on (top of) the bed. 

(e) I saw [some] tools in the room. 

(f) There’s a magazine and a book under the tree. 

_(g) I bought [some] fish at the fish store near my house. 

(h) The chair in front of that desk is mine. 

(i) The car is in back of the station. , 

(j) Let’s go into this restaurant. 


Note 4.10. Verbs: tentative form 


138. Let’s go to the city (riding) on the train today. 


140. Let’s walk (lt. Let’s go walking) from the station 
to [my] friend’s house. ' 


143. Let’s walk fast. 
144. Let’s hurry. 


Ie no usiro de, kodomo ga asofide 1masu. 
Watakust no heya no mddo kara, sdto 0 mimdsita. 
Heya no néka e hditte, tukue no ue no hon o mimdsila. 


Sinbun wa, sindat no ue nt okimdsita. 

Heya no néka nt, doogu 0 mimdstia. 

Kt no stta nt zasst to hén ga arimasu. 

Uti no séba no sakanaya de, sakana 0 katmdstia. 
Sono tukue no mde no isu wa, watakusi n0 desu. 
Zidéosya wa, teisyaba no ustro nt arimasu. 
Kono ryoortya no néka e hatrimasyoo. 


Ky6o wa, matt e, kisyd ni notte tkimasyoo. 
Tetsyaba kara, tomodatt no utt e, arutte tkimasyoo. 


Hdyaku arukimasy6o. 
Tsogimasyoo. 
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147. Let’s go into the room. 


148. Let’s go inside, and sit down near the window. 
154. Let’s shut the window and go outside. 


142. Shall we walk slowly? 


Heya no néka e, hatrimasyoo. 

Néka e hdttte, mddo no soba nt, kostkakemasyoo. 
Mado o stmete, séto e, demasyéo. 

Yukkurt arukimasyoo ka? 


The final verbs in all these sentences end in -masyéo. The verbs in the first seven sentences mean ‘let’s do so-and- 
so’; the verb in sentence 142, with the question particle ka after it, means ‘shall we do so-and-so?’—literally ‘let’s 


do so-and-so, shall we?’ A verb form ending in -masyéo is called TENTATIVE. 


Compare the following forms: 


PRESENT 
DLL ee goes 
arukimdsu...... fe cea ae walks 
hairimdsun. cece ccc eens enters 
demdsu. ..... ......goes out 


TENTATIVE 
tkimasy00........... let’s go 
arukimasy60......... let’s walk 
hatrimasyéo......... let’s enter 
demasy00............ let’s go out 


This table shows the relation of the three forms to each other. To make up the tentative of any verb, you change 
the -mdsu of the present tense to -masydo. The resulting form will mean ‘let’s do it’, or, with ka after it, ‘shall we 


do it?’ Other uses of the tentative will be explained later. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Let’s eat at that restaurant. 
(b) Let’s go to the doctor’s now. 


(c) Shall we put this chair in front of the desk? 


(d) Let’s work here every day. 


(e) Let’s go to the country and rest up at Mr. Tanaka’ S 


house. 


(f) Let’s go to that restaurant and drink [some] beer. 
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Ano ryoortya de tabemasyoo. 
ma tisya no tokoro e tkimasyoo. 
Kono tsu wa, tukue no mde nt okimasyoo ka? 
Médinttt koko de sigoto 0 simasyoo. 
Inaka e itte, Tanaka-san no utt de yasumimasyoo. 


Ano ryoortya e ttte, biiru o nomimasy6o. 


(g) After going to the restaurant, let’s go back home. 

(h) Shall we go to the cigar store and buy [some] ciga- 
rettes? 

(i) Shall we walk or shall we ride in the car? 

(j) After eating, let’s loaf in the garden. 


Note 4.11. More gerunds 


148. Let’s go inside, and sit down near the window. 
154. Let’s shut the window and go outside. 


Ryoortya e itté kara, uti e kaertmasyoo. 
Tabakoya e 1tte, tabako o kaimasyoo ka? 


Ariite ikimasyéo ka, zidéosya ni notte ikimasyéo ka? 
Tdbete kara, niwa de asobimasyoo. 


Ndka e haitte, mddo no soba n1, kostkakemasyoo. 
Mddo o stmete, sdto e, demasyoo. . 


These sentences contain two clauses apiece, the first (non-final) clause in each one ending with a gerund (Note 
3.8). Notice that in the English equivalents, the gerund Aditte is translated ‘let’s enter’, and the gerund stmete is 
translated ‘let’s shut’. The exact meaning of a gerund at the end of a clause depends on the form of the final verb 
or copula. If this is in the present tense, the meaning of the gerund is present too; if it is past, the meaning of the 
gerund is past too; if it is tentative, the meaning of the gerund ts tentative too. 

Other gerunds that you have learned in this Unit are notte ‘riding’, ariite ‘walking’, akete ‘opening’, mite ‘looking 
at’ or ‘seeing’, and asojide ‘playing’. Do not bother at this point to figure out how the gerund is related to the present 
or past; just concentrate on learning the forms as you hear them. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Let’s walk as far as the drugstore and ride on the 
streetcar from there. 

(b) Let’s ride to the country on the train, and rest up 
at Mr. Tanaka’s house. 

(c) I shut the door and went outside. 

(d) Please come in. 

(e) Let’s have some fish and coffee. 

(f) I opened the window and looked outside. 


Kusurtya mdde aritte ttte, soko kara défisya ni notte 
tkimasyoo. | 

Inaka e kisyd nt notte ttte, Tanaka-san no utt de 
yasumimasyoo. 

To o stmete, soto e demdsita. 

Doozo, hditte kudasat. 

Sakana o tdbete, kooh{t 0 nomimasyoo. 

Méddo o akete, soto o mimdsita. 


(g) Please come in and shut the window. Néka e hditte, mddo o stmete kudasat. 


(h) He opened the door and came into the room. To o akete, heya no néka e hairimdsita. 
(i) Shall we walk to the factory? . Koobd e aruite 1zkimasyoo ka? 
(j) Please open the windows. Mddo o akete kudasdit. 


Note 4.12. More verb phrases 


145. Please open the door. | To o akete kudasdt. 

146. Please shut the door. . To o stmete kudasai. 

150. Look out the window. | Méddo kara, séto o mite kudasat. 

152. There are children playing under the trees. Ki no sita de, kodomo ga asonde imasu. 

138. Let’s go to the city (riding) on the train today. Kyéo wa, matt e, kisyd nt notte tkimasyoo. 

140. Let's walk from the station to [my] friend’s house. Teisyaba kara, tomodati no uti e, aruite tkimasyoo. 


The verb phrases in the first four sentences follow patterns already familiar to you. They consist of a gerund 
- followed by kudasdi or by imdsu (Notes 3.5, 3.7). The verb phrases in the last two sentences are of a different type. 

Notte 1kimasydo means ‘let's go by riding’ or ‘let's go riding’; ariite ikimasyéo means ‘let’s go by walking’ or 
‘let’s go walking’. In English it is usual to say ‘let’s ride [somewhere] and ‘let’s walk [somewhere] ’; but in Japanese, 
movement to or from a place is normally expressed by the verb tkimdsu ' goes’ or kimdsu ‘comes’, either alone or 
with a gerund preceding. 

Norimdsu by itself refers to getting on or being on a vehicle—not necessarily to the action of moving from 
one place to another by means of a vehicle. Compare these sentences: 


(a) I went there by train. Soko e, kisyd de tkimdsita. 

(b) I went there on the train. . Soko e, kisyd ni notte 1kimdstta. 
(c) I got on the train. Kisyd nt norimdsita. 

(d) I was on the train. Kisyd nt notte 1mdsita. 
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Additional examples: 


(e) We walked from the station to the hotel. '  Tetsyaba kara hoéteru e aritiite tkimdsita. 

(f) From America to Yokohama I went ona boat, and Beikoku kara Yokohama mdde hine ni noite itte, soko 
from there to Tokyo I went on a streetcar. kara Tookyoo e défisya nt notte tkimdstta. 

(zg) From there I came here in a car. Soko kara koko e zidéosya ni notte kimdsita. 

(h) I walk from my house to the factory every day. Mdiniti utt kara koobd e ariuite tkimasu. 

(i) Let’s go from the city to the country on the train. Mat kara inaka e kisyd ni notte tkimasyoo. 


6. Exercise 


A. Here are fifteen Japanese sentences with most of 13. Kyéo — Tanaka-san — tokoro — ikimasyéo. 
the particles omitted. Fillin each blank with thecorrect 14. Yokohama — hikéoki — notte tkimdsita. 
particle; choose one of these: de, e, ga, no, nt, wa. When 15. Heya — ndka — — dére — imdsu ka? 
you have completed each sentence, 4 itoutloudand _ 


notice what it means. B. Each of the following ten sentences is divided 


into two parts. The second part is given in three dif- 


1. Tookyoo — kisyd — notte tkimdsita, : ferent versions, of which only one makes any sense in 
2. Heya — naka — hatrimasyoo. combination with the first part. Pick out the sensible 
3. Hon — déko — arimésu ka? ending for each sentence, and read the completed sen- . 
4. Hén — koko — arimasu. tence out loud. 
5. Tukue — ue — — néni — arimdsu ka? 1. Ie no ustro ni wa, 
6. Tukue — ue.— — sinbun — arimasu. _ 3 , (a) siihei desita. 
7.’ Niwa — ndka — kodomo — asonde imasu. (b) ntwa ga arimdsita. 
8. Mdiniit déisya — norimasu. | (c) hosts desu. 
9. Moto — zimdin destta ga, tma — suihei desu. 2. Isu to tafisu to sindai wa, 
10. Tanaka-san — Yamamoto-san = uth — tkimdstta. (a) hataraite imasu. 
11. Kt — stta — — 1su — arimdsita. (b) sakana o tdbete tmdsita. 


12. Isu — ue — héno okimdstta. — (c) iriguti no séba ni arimasu. 
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3. Sifidai no ue nt, 


(a) zassi to sinbun o okimdsita. 


(b) 2é 0 mimdsita. 
(c) komé o tukurimdsita. 


4, Soto o mite kara, 


(a) koko nt arimasén. 
(b) mddo ga ookti desu. 
(c) mddo o stmete kudasat. 


5. Tomodati no utt nz, 


(a) sunde tmasu. 
(b) kt ga artmasu. 
(c) heyd ga arimasén. 


6. Kodomo wa, mddo kara,~ 


(a) hikéokt de tkimédstta. 
(b) sdto o mimdsita. 
(c) otya 0 nomimdstta. 


7. 16m no sita ni wa, 


(a) hettat ga tmdstta. 
(b) ardtte tkimdstta. 
(c) asst ga arimdsita. 


8. Tavsu to tukue no aida ni wa, 


(a) kyuuzt ga nemdsita. 
(b) zsu ga artimasu. 
(c) kt o mimdsita. 


9. Tanaka-san no heyd wa, 


(a) tiisdz desu. 
(b) ki no ndéka ni artmasu. 
(c) génki desu. 


10. Tonarz no kodomo wa, 


(a) tavisu no sita nt siunde wmasu. 
(b) tukue no ue de yasumimdsita. 


(c) niwa de asonde tmasu. 


7. Check-Up on the Exercise 


8. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
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SECTION C 


1. Final Check-Up 


2. Listening In 


Record 9B, beginning 


1. Mr. YAMAMOTO IS TELEPHONING MR. KIMURA ABOUT 


A ROOM HE WANTS TO RENT. 


Yamamoto: 


Kimura: 


Yamamoto: 


Kimura: 


Yamamoto: 


Kimura: 


Yamamoto: 


Kimura: 


Yamamoto: 


*This phrase is accidentally read twice on the phonograph record. 


o 


Andta no uti no heyd wa,* /: 
tusdt desu ka, ookt1 desu ka? 


Ooktt desu. 
Heya no ndka ni wa, nant ga arimasu ka? 
Sifidat ga, triguit no séba ni artmasu. 


Tukue to 1su ga, mddo no mde nt arimasu. 


Tansu mo arimdsu ka? 


Ee. 


Tavsu wa, sifidat to mddo no aida nt 
arimasu. | 

Benizyé wa, heya no séba nt arimdsu ka? 

Ee. 

Heya no tonart nt artmasu. 


S00 desu ka? 
Niwa ga arimdsu ka? 


Kimura: 


Yamamoto: 


Kimura: 


Yamamoto: 
Kimura: 


Yamamoto: 


Kimura: 


Ee. 


Ie no usiro ni, niwa ga arimasu. 
Niwa no kt no stta nt, 1su ga arimasu. 
Watakust wa, mdinitt, soko de yasumimdsu. 


Andta no uit wa, ddko ni arimdsu ka? 


Hoteru to, kusurtya no aida ni arimasu. 
Séba nt, ryoortya ga arimasu. 


Andia no utt nt wa, ddre ga stindeimdsu ka? 
Hédrisu-san ga sunde imasu. 


Sond hito wa, Betkokuzin desu ka, 
Exkokuzin desu ka? 


Fikokuzin desu. 
Kono mati de, hataraite imasu. 


2. Mr. YAMAMOTO DECIDES TO LOOK AT THE ROOM. HE 
SPEAKS TO HIS FRIEND. 


Yamamoto: 


Tomodati: 


Ky6o wa, hima ga arimdsu ka? 
Hd. 
Ky6o wa, stgoto o site imasén. 
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Yamamoto: 
ka? 


Had1. 
Ardite tkimasyéo ka, défisya nt notte 
tkimasy6éo ka? 


Tomodati: 


Yamamoto: Teisyaba mdde,* dérisya ni notte ikimasyéo. 
Soko kara, ariuite tkimasyoo. 
Tomodati: Hd. 
Onaka ga sukimdstta. 
Gohan o tdbete kara, tkimasyéo. 
Yamamoto: Doko de tabemasyéo ka? 
Utt de tabemasyoo ka, ryoortya de 
tabemasyoo ka? 
Tomodati: Tonart no ryoortya de tabemasyoo. 
Yamamoto: Watakusi wa, sono ryooriya «a ksrai désu. 
Kimura-san no, ult no soba nt, ryoortya ga 
arimasu. 
Tomodati: Sdo desu ka? 
Soko e ttte, tabemasyoo. 
Yamamoto: Heyd o mite kara, etgdkan e tkimasyoo ka? 


Tomodati: Ite. 
Hima ga artmasén. 


(They leave the house together.) 
*The phonograph record accidentally has kara instead of mdde. 
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Kimura-san no utt e ttte, heyd 0 mimasy00 


3. Free Conversation 


1. Here is a contest that will show you how well the 
members of your group can get something across to 
each other in Japanese. 


First, each man in the group should draw a diagram 
of a room, showing doors, windows, and various articles 
of furniture for which you know the names in Japanese. 
Don’t let anyone else see the diagram you draw. 

Next, each man in turn should deseribe his diagram 
in Japanese, giving the location of the various objects 
in his drawing. As each man speaks, the other members 


. of the group should make a diagram of the room he is 


describing. The speaker must not only tell the others 
what to put into their drawings, but exactly where to 
put it. 


Finally, when each man has had a chance to describe 
his own diagram, you should compare your original 
drawing with the copies that the other members of 
your group have made on the basis of your verbal 
description. The man whose diagram has been most 
accurately copied by the other members of the group 
is probably the one who has most clearly and com- 
pletely expressed himself in Japanese. 


2. You are looking out of a window and telling a 
friend what you see. There’s a garden in back of. the 
house, with trees, and some chairs under the tree by 
the entrance. Some people are resting there, and further 
away, near the house next door, there are some children 


playing. To the right and left, there are various build- 
ings—a railroad station, a movie theater, a restaurant, 
a hotel—with shops near-by. Include as much as you 
can in your description, and try to make your hearers 
see all the details of the scene. 


PART ONE | 


THE WEATHER 


SECTION A 


1. Basic Sentences 


Record 10A, beginning 
ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


it is good 
weather 
155. The weather’s good today, isn’t it? 


was cloudy : 
156. Yesterday it was cloudy. 


tomorrow 
how? 
how will it probably be? 
157. I wonder how the weather will be tomorrow. 
it is bad 
158. The weather'll probably be bad tomorrow. 
spring 
rain 
a great deal 
fall (of rain and snow) 
159. In the spring it rains a great deal. 
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JAPANESE — 


41 desu 
ténkt 
Ky6o wa, ténke ga, t1 desu née. 
kumotte tmdsita 
Kinoo wa, kumétte 1mdsita. 
asitd 
doo 
doo desyéo ka 
Astta no téiki wa, dé6o desyéo ka? 
wart desu 
Asttd wa, ténki ga wartt desyoo. 
hdéru 
dme 
yoku 
hurimdsu 
Héru nt wa, Gme ga yoku hurimasu. 


UNIT 5 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


ceasing (or stopping) 

sky 

clear up 

After it stops raining, the sky clears. 


clearing up- 

sun (also day) 

going out 

come out 

The sky clears, and the sun comes out. 


it is warm 
summer 
become hot 


Spring is warm, but in summer it gets hot. 


it is hot : 
The summer last year was hot. 
autumn, fall 


usually 
it is cool 


164. The fall here is usually cool. 
Record 10B, beginning ) 


165. Fall is cool and the wind blows a great deal. 


being cool 
wind 
blow 


winter 
blowing 


yande 
sora 
haremdsu 
Ame ga, yandé kara, séra ga haremasu. 


déte 
déte kimasu | 
Séra ga hdrete, ht ga déte kimasu. 


atatakdi desu 
natu 
dtuku narimasu 


Hdru wa, atatakdt desu ga, natu ni wa, dtuku narimasu. 


att desu 
Kyonen no nati wa, atui desita. 


dki 
taiteti 
suzusit desu 
Koko no &kt wa, tattei sususti desu. 


suzustkute 
kaze 
hukimdsu 


Aki wa, suzusikute, kaze ga yoku hukimasu. 


huyt 
hitte 
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very, much or very 
become cold 
166. The wind blows a lot in winter too, and it gets very 
cold. 


being cold. 
snow 
167. Winter is cold and it snows a lot. 


daytime 
being short 
night 
it is long 
168. The days are short and the nights are long. 


being long 
too much 
it is not hot 
169. In summer the days are long and hot, but the 
nights are not too hot. 


‘falling 
170. Sometimes it rains, and [then] it gets cool. 


tathen 

sdmuku narimasu 
Huyu nt mo, kaze ga yoku hitte, / 
tathen sdmuku narimasu. 


sadmukute 
yuki 
Huyt-wa sdmukuie, yukt ga yoku hurimasu. 


hirk 
miztkakute 
yoru 
nagdt desu 
Hirt ga,.miztkakute, yoru ga nagdt desu. 


ndgakute 

anmart 

dtuku arimasén 
Natu wa, hiri wa ndgakute, alii desu ga, / 
yoru wa, anmart dtuku arimasén. 


hutte 
Tokidoki, dme ga hiitte, suzuistku narimasu. 


2. Pronunciation Practice 


You have noticed by this time that in some words 
the vowels 2 and x are pronounced in a kind of whisper, 
or not pronounced at all. To understand the conditions 
under which this happens, it will help you to know 
something about how sounds are made. 


Try the following experiment. First say ‘zzz’ (like 
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the buzzing of a bee), then change to ‘sss’ (like the 
sound of escaping steam). Say these sounds out loud 
several times. Notice that when you change from one 
sound to the other, you don’t alter the position of your 
lips or your tongue; everything in your mouth stays 
just the same for both sounds. The only difference be- 


tween them is that when you say ‘zzz’ there is a buzzing 
in your throat (made by the vibration of the vocal 
cords), and when you say ‘sss’ this buzzing is absent. 


Now put your hands tightly over both ears and say 
the two sounds again out loud, each one several times. 
During the ‘zzz’ part you will hear a loud hum inside 
your head; during the ‘sss’ part this hum will be silent. 
By this test, you can tell whether any sound is pro- 
duced with or without the buzzing in the throat. 


The buzzing is called voice. The sounds ‘z’ and ‘s’ 
are identical except that ‘z’ 1s VOICED (produced with 
the buzzing) and ‘s’ is VOICELESS (produced without the 
buzzing). Try the same experiment with several other 
consonants, and see if you can tell which are voiced and 
which voiceless. 

If you try this experiment with Japanese consonants, 
you will discover that most of them are voiced. Only 
five are voiceless: h, k, p, s, t. These five alone are pro- 
‘duced without the buzzing in the throat. 


When the vowel z or x stands between two voiceless 
consonants, it 1s usually voiceless too, or else lost com- 
pletely. A voiceless vowel sounds like a kind of ‘h’. If 
the first of the two consonants is k or p, the vowel 2 or 
uw is more likely to be voiceless. If it is 4, s, or t, the 
vowel is more likely to be lost altogether. In either case, 
you can always tell from the sound of the preceding 
consonant whether the vowel is 2 or u. In the following 


practice, be careful to imitate the way the Guide slides 


over the voiceless or silent vowel. 


Record 1B, after 9th spiral 


PRACTICE 25. 


RSYO teu bait cai train 
WRI s ence we ade aueas ticket 
re ae ee ee person 
Rusurt... 0.0.0.0... 00 ee. medicine 
WOILGRUSY. 22. ee I, me 
sukt desu........ 


oo... Like it 


Even when they are voiceless or silent, the vowels 2. 
and u have their usual effect on a preceding consonant. 
Before 1, the consonants s and ¢ are pronounced some- 
thing like ‘sh’ and ‘ch’, and # has a sound like a voiceless 
‘y’ (as in huge). Before u, the consonant ¢ is pronounced 
like ‘ts’, and # has a sound like ‘f’. (Look back at 
Practices 12, 14, 15, 16.) The effect of a silent t on a 
preceding s is most often heard in the copula déstta or 
in past-tense verbs like arimdstta. 


Record 1B, after 10th spiral 


PRACTICE 26. 
hettat desitta.......... he was a soldier 
arimdsila............ there was [some] 
CMR. oo... eee ear 
tukurimdsu...........make, raise 
tukue................desk 
*hutart. 0... cee two persons 
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tei 


The statement that 2 and uw are voiceless or silent 
between voiceless consonants holds good not only when 
these vowels occur within a word, but also when they 
occur at the end of a word within a close-knit phrase. 
For instance, in the phrase wakarimdsu ka, the u is 
voiceless because it stands between s and &, just as it 
does within the single word szkf. 

The vowel & is. usually silent also at the end of a 


phrase in the copula dést and in verbs like arimdsu, 
but not in most other words. 


Record 1B, after 11th spiral 


PRACTICE 27. 


S60 desu... .....55. That’s right. 
UMESUY. . there is [some] 
- Rimdsu...... 0.05. come 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


4. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the English 


5. Notes 


Note 5.1. Particle no 
157. I wonder how the weather will be tomorrow. 
163. The summer last year was hot. 


164. The fall here is usually cool. 


Asita no ténkt wa, déo desyéo ka? © 
Kyonen no natu wa, atu desita. 


Koko no Gk1 wa, tattei suzusts desu. 


Asité and kyénen are time words (Note 3.9). The expressions asita no ténki, kyénen no natu, and koko no Gki 
mean literally ‘tomorrow’s weather’, ‘last year’s summer’, and ‘the fall of this place’. In each expression, the particle 


no follows the noun that modifies another noun (Note 2.1). 
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‘Additional examples: - 
(a) Did you like yesterday’s work? — Kinoo no sigoto wa sukt desita ka? — 


(b) I guess the weather tomorrow will be good. Astta no ténkt wa ti desyoo. 

(c) How was dinner last night? Sakuban no gohan wa, dodo desita ka? 

(d) The winter last year was terribly cold. Kyonen no huyti wa, taihen samut desila. 
(e) The weather today is bad. Ky6o no ténkt wa wariu desu. 

(f) The weather here is usually good. Koko no ténkt wa, taitet t1 desu. 

(g) The station here is big. Koko no tersyaba wa, ooktt desu. 

(h) Summers here are usually warm. Koko no natt wa, taitei atatakdi desu. 

(i) The movie theater in that place is small. Soko no eigdakan wa, tiisdt desu. 

(j) He lives in a hotel here. Koko no héteru ni sride imasu. 


Note 5.2, Particle née 
*155. The weather’s good today. K yoo wa, ténki ga, 44 desu. 
155. The weather’s good today, isn’t it? Kyéo wa, téiki ga, tt desu née. 


The first sentence is a simple statement of fact. The second means the same thing, but states it as something 
already known to the hearer and invites him to agree. The particle née at the end of a sentence turns a statement 
into a kind of suggestion; it has about the same force as the English words ‘isn’t it?’ or the like at the end of a 
sentence. 

In ordinary conversation, this née is very often tacked on to a sentence just as a way of making it less blunt, 
without any intention of inviting the hearer to respond. It is a polite way of showing that you hope he agrees, or 
hope he is following you all right. 


Additional examples: 


(a) This room is awfully small, isn’t it? Kono heyd wa, tathen tiisé1 desu née. 
(b) This meat is no good, is it? Kono niki wa damé desu née. 
(c) The winter last year was cold, wasn’t I Kyonen no huyti wa samt desita née. 
(d) Isn’t that hotel big! Ano hoteru wa ookts desu née. 


(e) He’s walking fast, isn’t he? Ano hito wa, hdyaku ariite imasu née. 
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Note 5.3. Double particles: 22 mo 


165. Fall is cool and the wind blows a great deal. Aki wa, suzusikute, kaze ga yoku hukimasu. 
166. The wind blows a lot in winter too, and it gets Huy ni mo, kaze ga yoku huite, tathen sémuku 
very cold. | narimasu. | 


Huyti nt mo means ‘in winter also’ or ‘in winter too’. The particle mo may follow a noun (Note 4.2) or a noun 
phrase (noun plus particle). In this respect it acts like the particle wa (Note 4.3). Any of the particles you have 
- learned, except ga and o, may be followed by either wa or mo. | 


Additional examples: 


(a) There are soldiers living in THIS house too. Kono ult nt mo, hettat ga sunide imasu, _ 

(b) There are factories in THAT town too. Ano matt nt mo, koobd ga arimasu. 

(c) It rains a lot in summer, too. Natu nt mo, dme ga yoku huremasu. 

(d) There are sailors eating in THIS restaurant also. Kono ryoortya nt mo, stithet ga tdbete masu. 


(e) There’s a newspaper on the DESK, too. Tukue no ue nt mo, sinbun ga arimasu. 


Note. 5.4. Déo and soo | 
157. I wonder how the weather will be.tomorrow. Asita no ténki wa, d60 desyéo ka? 
60. That’s right (lt. It is so). : Sdo desu. 


Déo is an interrogative, belonging to the same group of words as doko, dére, and déno (Note 2.11). Déo means 
‘what way?’ or ‘how?’; soo means ‘that way’ or ‘so’. There is also a word koo meaning ‘this way’. The series ddo— 
koo—soo is parallel to the series déko—koko—soko and dére—kore—sore. 

Ikdga also means ‘how?’ The difference between déo and ikdga is one of style: tkéga is a more elegant word, used 
only in a few set expressions and social formulas—especially in the phrase Ikdéga desu ka? (sentence 4). In most 
sentences of ordinary conversation, the word for ‘how?’ is déo. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) How its this beer? Kono bitru wa, déo desu ka? 
(b) Is that so? S00 desu ka? 

(c) What (Jit. How) shall we do? Doo stmasy6o ka? 

(d) How’s the weather here? Koko no ténkt wa, doo desu ka? 
(e) How’s that hotel? Ano héteru wa, do0 desu ka? 


Note 5.5. Copula: tentative form 


157. I wonder how the weather will be tomorrow. Asita no ténki wa, doo desyoo ka? 
158. The weather will probably be bad tomorrow. Asitd wa, téniki ga wart desyoo. 


D860 desy6o ka means ‘how will it probably be?’ or ‘how do you suppose it will be?’ or ‘I wonder how it will be’; 
warut desyoo means ‘it will probably be bad’ or ‘it may be bad’ or ‘I guess it will be bad’. In the same way, hettat . 
desy6o means ‘he is probably a soldier’ or ‘he may be a-soldier’ or ‘he must be a soldier’ or ‘I guess he’s a soldier’. 

Desyéo is the TENTATIVE form of the copula. It differs in meaning from-désu in being less positive, more doubtful. 
When a Japanese sentence ends with desyéo, the English equivalent often contains the word ‘probably’. 


Notice that the tentative of the copula has a different meaning from the tentative of verbs. [kimasyéo means 
‘let’s go’, hatrimasyé6o medns ‘let’s go in’, arukimasydo ka means ‘shall we walk?’ and so on (Note 4.10). Desyéo 
means ‘it probably is’ or ‘it may be’. 


Additional examples: 


(a) The hotels here must be small. Koko no hoteru wa, tiisdt desyoo. 

(b) He must be a waiter. Ano hito wa, kytiuzt desyoo. 

(c) It'll probably be warm tomorrow. Asitd wa, atatakdt desyoo. 

(d) I guess that building is the railroad station. Ano tatémono wa, teisyaba desyoo. 

(e) This newspaper is probably Mr. Tanaka's. Kono sinbun wa, Tanaka-san no desyoo. 
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Note 5.6. Adjectives: present tense 


48. 


125. 
126. 
155. 
158. 
*162. 
163. 
164. 
*168. 


I want some bread (it. Bread is desirable. 
His friend’s house is large. 

Mr. Tanaka’s room is small. 

The weather is good today, isn’t it? 

The weather will probably be bad tomorrow. 
Spring is warm. 

The summer last year was hot. 

The fall here is usually cool. 

The nights are long. 


Pén ga hostt desu. . 

Tomodati no uti wa, ookti desu. 
Tanaka-sar no heyé wa, tiisdi desu. 
Ky6o wa, ténki ga, 41 desu née. 
Asité wa, ténki ga wari desyoo. 
Haru wa, atatakdt desu. 


Kydnen no natu wa, atui desita. 


Koko no éki wa, taitet suzusti desu: 
Yoru ga nagdt desu. 


The word preceding the copula in each of these sentences is an ADJECTIVE. Every Japanese adjective has a 
‘present tense and a past tense, as well as a gerund and various other forms, all with different uses and different 
endings. The form ending 1 in -z is the present tense. Notice that this -z is always preceded by another vowel. 

The adjective 4z ‘good’ has a variant form yé1. Yot means the same thing as 42, but is less common. 


Additional examples: 
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(a) Are the winters here usually long? 
(b) Do you want some beer? 
(c) This room is usually cool. 
(d) That hotel is big, isn’t it? 
(e) It’ probably be hot tomorrow. 
(f) This restaurant is too small. 
(g) It’s warm today, isn’t it? 
(h) The weather was bad last night. 
(i) That bureau is too big. 
(j) Do you think the weather will be good 
tomorrow? 
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Koko no huyti wa, taitet nagdt desu ka? 
Andta wa, biiru ga hosts desu ka? 
Kono heyd wa, taitet suzustt desu. 

Ano hoteru wa ookti desu née. 

Astd wa, atut desyoo. 

Kono ryoortya wa, afimart tiisdt desu. 
Ky6oo wa alatakdi desu née. 

Sakuban no ténkt wa, warut destita. 
Sono tansu wa, anmart ooktt desu. 
Asita no ténki wa, tt desyoo ka? 


Note 5.7. Adjectives: gerund 


165. Fall is cool and the wind blows a great deal. Aki wa, suztisikute, kaze ga yoku hukimasu. 

167. Winter is cold and it snows a lot. Huyt wa sdmukute, yuki ga yoku hurimasu. 

168. The days are short and the nights are long. Hiri ga, miztkakute, yoru ga nagdi desu. 
*169. In summer the days are long and hot. Natu wa, hirt wa ndgakute, atui desu. 


Each of these sentences has two clauses. If the first clause were used by itself, the sentences would be as follows: 


(a) Fall is cool. Aki wa suzusti desu. 
(b) Winter is cold. | Huyt wa samia desu. 
(c) The days are short. Hirt ga miztkdt desu. 
(d) In summer the days are long. Natu wa, hirt wa nagdt desu. 


When a non-final clause ends with an adjective, the adjective is in the GERUND. In this use, the gerund of the 
adjective 1 is exactly parallel to the gerund of the verb (Note 3.8). 

Notice that when two or more adjectives are used together, as in sentence 169, each adjective ends a separate 
clause, so that all but the last are in the gerund. In sentence 169, the first (non- final) clause is natu wa, hiru wa 
ndgakute; the final clause is atuz desu. 

The following list shows the relation of the present tense and the gerund of adjectives: 


PRESENT TENSE GERUND MEANING 
nagdt ndgakute | long 
mizikdt miztkakute : short 
ookit Ookikute large 
tisdz tizsakute small 
atui dtukute hot 
sami sémukute cold 
atatakdt atatdkakute warm 
susustt suzustkute cool 
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The present tense ends in -t, the gerund in -kufe. If the present tense has an accent, it falls on the syllable just. 
before the ending. In the gerund, the accent comes one syllable nearer to the beginning of the word, or, in words 
like ¢i1sdé¢ and ooktt (with a doub:e vowel), two syllables earlier. 


Additional examples: 


(e) The house is big and the garden is big too. 

(f) In winter the nights are long and the days are short. 

(g) Winter is cold, spring is warm, summer is hot, and 
. fall is cool. | . 

(h) The spring in my town is warm, and it rains a lot. 


(i) Yesterday it was cold and cloudy. 

(j) In winter, the days are short and cold. 

(k) The summer last year was long and hot, wasn’t it? 
(1) ‘This room is too small and hot. 

(m) That room is cool and large. 


Note 5.8. Adjectives: adverbial form 


*143. Let's walk fast. 
*162. In summer it gets hot. 
*166. It gets very cold. 
170. Sometimes it rains, and [then] it gets cooi. 


1é wa bdoktkute, niwa mo ookté desu. 

Huyu wa, yoru ga ndgakute, hind ga mizikdi desu. 

Huyt wa sdmukute, hdru wa atatékakute, nati wa 
dtukute, dkt wa suzustt desu. 

Watakust no mati no héru wa atatékakute, dme ga yoku 
hurimasu. 

Kinoo wa sdmukute, kumotte tmasita. 

Huy ni wa, hirti wa mizirakute, samt desu. 

Kyonen na nati wa ndgakute atut desita née. 

Kono heyé wa, arimari tiisakute atut desu. 

Ano heyd wa, suzusikute ookit desu. 


Hédyaku arukimasyoo. 

Natu ni wa, dtuku narimasu. 

Tathen sémuku narimasu. 

Tokidoki, dme ga hitte, suzusiku narimasu. 


Atuku, sémuku, and: suztsiku are the ADVERBIAL FORMS of the adjectives ati, sami, and sususti. Héyaku is 
the adverbial form of the adjective haydi, meaning ‘fast’ or ‘early’. (Haydi has not yet appeared in the Basic 
Sentences.) The adverbial form is used when an adjective stands before a verb or another adjective in the same 


clause. 
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When the verb after the adverbial form is marzmdsu, the combination means ‘get to be so-and-so’ or ‘grow 
so-and-so’. Before certain other verbs, the adverbial form means ‘in such-and-such a manner’ (as in sentence 143). 

The following list shows the relation between the present tense, the adverbial form, and the gerund of all the 
adjectives you have learned so far. On the basis of this list, you will be able to make up the corresponding forms 


of other adjectives when you meet them. 


PRESENT TENSE 


host1 
haydt 
ooktt 
litsdt 
nagdt 
mizikdt 
atu 
samut 
atatakdt 
suzustt 
tz or you 
wart 


ADVERBIAL 


hostku 
héyaku 
Ookiku 
itisaku 
ndgaku 
miztkaku 
dtuku- 
sdmuku 
atatdkaku 
suzusiRu 
yoku 
wdaruku 


GERUND MEANING 
hosikute desirable 
hdyakute fast, early 
édoktkute large 
Hisakute small 
ndgakute long 

_ miztkakute short 
diukute , hot 
sdmukute cold 
atatdkakute warm 
suzustkute cool 
yokute good 

wdrukute bad 


The ending of the present tense is -1, the ending of the adverbial is -ku, the ending of the gerund is -kute. The 
accent of the adverbial and of the gerund i is on the same syllable. 

Notice that yéku is the adverbial form of 41 or yd ‘good’. The basic meaning of yéku is ‘well’ (that is, ‘in a good 
manner’); from this meaning have developed the other meanings you have met. Here are the sentences in which 


the word yoku has appeared so far: 
22. I understood perfectly. 
23. I didn’t understand [very] well. 
*118. I got well. 
141. I often walk there from the station. 


Yéku wakarimdsita. 
Yoku wakarimasén desita. 
Yoku narimdsita. 


Teisyaba kara soko mdde, yoku arukimasu. . 
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159. In the spring it rains a great deal. 


165. Fall is cool and the wind blows a great deal. 


166. The wind blows a lot in winter too, and it gets 


very cold. 


167. Winter is cold and it snows a lot. 


Haru nt wa, dme ga yoku hurtmasu. 
Aki wa, suztsikute, kaze ga yoku hukimasu. 


Huyt ni mo, kaze ga yoku hiitte, tathen sdmuku narimasu. 


Huytt wa sdmukute, yukt ga yoku hurimasu. 


Notice that yéku means ‘often’ or ‘a great deal’ or ‘a lot’ only when it refers to the action of some verb. It is not 
used to mean ‘a lot’ of something (money, books, people, etc.) 


Additional examples: 


(a) You’ve done this work badly. 

(b) Last year it got very warm. 

(c) That kid has got big, hasn’t he? 

(d) After you drank that medicine, did you get well? 
(e) I often ride to the factory on the streetcar. 

(f) It rains a lot here. 

(g) Did you understand that [pretty] well? 

(h) I often go to the country. 


Note 5.9. Adjectives: affirmative and negative 


48. I want some bread (zt. Bread is desirable). 


49. I don’t want any meat (lit. As for meat, it is not 


desirable). 


163. The summer last year was hot. 


*169. The nights are not too hot. 
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Andta wa, kono sigoto 0 wdruku simdsita. 
Kyonen, tathen atatdkaku narimdsita. . 

Ano kodomo wa, 6okiku narimdsita née. 

Ano kusurt o néfide kara, yoku narimdsita ka? 
Yoku koobd e défisya nt notte tkimasu. 

Koko de wa, dme ga yoku hurimasu. 

Andta wa, kore ga yoku wakarimdsita ka? 
Yoku tnaka e tkimasu. 


Pan ga hostt desu. 


Nikui wa hostku arimasén. 


Kydnen no natu wa, atu destita. 


Yoru ‘wa, anmart dtuku arimasén. 


Sentences 48 and 163 contain an adjective in the present tense plus a copula (désu or déstta). Sentences 49 and 
169 contain the corresponding negative expressions. To make the negative of any adjective, you use the adverbial 
form and add arimasén. For the negative past tense, add arimasén destta (Note 1.4). 


Additional examples: 
(a) I want tea but I don’t want coffee. 


(b) The station in this town isn’t [very] large, is it? 
(c) The hotel in front of the station isn’t large either. 
(d) My room isn’t too small. 

(e) The winters here aren't too cold. 

(f) Don’t you want any beer? 

(g) It isn’t cool today, but it was (cool) yesterday. 


(h) The sun is out but it isn’t hot. 


Watakust wa, otya wa hosti desu ga, koohti wa 
hostku arimasén. 

Kono matt no teisyaba wa, Gokiku arimasén née. 

Tetsyaba no mde no héteru mo, Ookiku arimasén. 

Watakusi no heyd wa, anmart Hisaku arimaséa. 

Koko no huyt wa, anmart sémuku arimasén. 

Andta wa, bliru wa hésiku arimasén ka? 

Kyo wa, ‘suztsiku arimasén ga, kinoo wa, suzusti 
destta. 

Hi ga déte kimdsita ga, dtuku arimasén. 


6. Exercise 


A. In each set of three sentences, pick out the one 
that fits the situation given in the English statement. 


1. You compare two of the seasons: 


(a) Héru wa, atatakdt desu ga, natu wa, atut 
desu. 
_ (b) Sofina sigoto wa, sukt desu ga, watakust no 
sigoto wa, kirai désu. 
(c) Andia no heyé wa, ookti desu ga, walakust 
n6 wa, tiisdt desu. 


2. You are asking a friend about the kind of weather 
he likes: 
(a) Koko no huyu wa, ndgakute samui desu ka? 
(b) Ktn60 wa, byooki déstta ka? 
(c) Natu wa, sukt desu ka, kirat désu ka? 


3. Your friend doesn’t mind the cold: 


(a) Huyu wa sami desu ga, sukt desu. 
(b) Sakana to gyuunyuu wa kirat désu. 
(c) Ky6o wa, ténkt ga tathen wariui desu née. 
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4. You ask him if it snows a lot here, and he replies: 
(a) Hdéi. Hdru ni wa, dme ga yoku hurimasu. 
(b) Ite. Huyti nt wa, dme wa hurimasén. 
(c) Hdt. Huyt ni wa, yukt ga yoku hurimasu. 
5. You ask his opinion of tomorrow's weather: 


(a) Kindo wa, dme ga hurimdsita ka? 
(b) Astid wa, ténkt ga 1 desyoo. 
(c) Asitd wa, atatakd1 desyoo ka?’ 


6. He tells you his opinion: 
(a) Kindo wa, tathen sami desita née. 
(b) Asttd wa, suzusiz desyoo. 
(c) [ma wa, éme wa hiitte imasén. 

7. You ask how the weather is outside: 


(a) Kodomo wa, doko de asonde tmdsu ka? 
(b) [ma wa, yukt ga hutte imdsu ka? 
(c) Kumotte imdsu ga, dme wa hitte imasén. 


8. He tells you: 


(a) Kono mati no hdru wa, taitet suzusts desu. 
(b) Yukt wa hitte imasén ga, dme ga hiutteimasu. 
(c) Natu wa, yoru ga suzustkute miztkdi desu. 


9. He is telling you about the climate here: 


(a) dru ni wa, dme ga yoku hurimdsu. 
(b) Kinoo, tnaka e tutte, asobimdstta. 
(c) Heya no néka de wa, dme wa hurtmasén. 
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10. He tells you how it is in the fall: 
(a) Kaze ga yoku hukimdsu ga, sémuku 
narimasén. 
(b) Kinoo, dme ga yandé kara, hi ga déte 
; kimdstta. 


(c) Koobéd de hataraite imdsu ga, inaka ni sunde 
amasu. 


B. Here are sixteen sentences, arranged in eight 
pairs. Combine each pair of sentences into a single 
sentence of two clauses. To do this, you must turn the 
first sentence in each pair into a non-final clause, and 
then make whatever changes and omissions you think 
necessary in the second sentence. For instance, if the 
two sentences were (a) Watakusi no heyd wa, tiisdi desu 
and (b) Watakusz no heyd wa, atatakdt desu, you would 
combine them into the sentence Watakusi no heyé wa, 
tisakute atatakdt desu. 


1. (a) Kono heyd wa, ookti desu. 
(b) Kono heyd wa, suzusts desu. 


2. (a) Asitdéd wa, samii desyoo. 
(b) Asztd wa, ténkt ga wariui desyoo. 
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3. (a) Ky6do wa, térikt ga tt desu. 6. (a) Kyénen no huyt wa, nagar destta. 


(b) Kydo wa, atatakd1 desu. (b) Kyénen no huyt wa, sami desita. 
4. (a) Ima wa, atatakdi desu. 7. (a) Natu wa, hiru ga nagdi desu. 
(b) [ma wa, séra ga hdrete imasu. (b) Natu wa, atui desu. 
5. (a) Huyi nt wa, yukt ga yoku hurimasu, 8. (a) Huyu wa, hirt ga miztkdt desu. 
(b) Huy nt wa, kaze mo hukimasu. (b) Huy wa, tatter sami desu. 


7. Check-Up on the Exercise 


8. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 
Japanese 


SECTION B 


1. Basic Sentences 
Record 10B, after spiral 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


JAPANESE 
when or if it is free time hima dé to 
171. When you’re free, what do you do? Hima dé to, andta wa, ndnt 0 simdsu ka? 
if it is good ti to | 
take a walk sanpo-simdsu 
172. If the weather’s good, I take a walk. Ténki ga ti to, sanpo-stmasu. 
if it falls (of rain and snow) __- hiru to 
173. If it rains, I loaf around at home. Ame ga hiiru to, utt de asobimdsu. 
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Record 11A, beginning 


although it was good 
174. Yesterday, even though the weather was good, I 
stayed home. 


why? 
175. Why didn’t you take a walk? 
because I worked : 
being tired 
176, I'd worked hard at the office, so I was very tired. 


when I get tired 
read 


177. When I get tired, I stay home and read (a book). 
because it was cold 
fire 
sitting 
' 178. It was cold, so I sat near the fire. 
because it was free time 
179. My friend had [some] free time, so he came to he 
(lat. my) house. | 
with a friend 
talked 
180. Did you talk or read (a book) with your friend? 


when he comes 
181. When he comes to the house, we generally talk. 
*ite literally means ‘being’. 
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yokatta kéredomo 
Kinéo wa, ténki ga yokatta kéredomo, / 
ult nt imésita. | 


déo site 7 
Doo site, satipo-simasén desita ka? 


hataraité kara 

tukdrete 
Zimisyo de, yoku hataraité kara, / © 
tathen tukdrete amdsuta. 


tukaréru to 
yomimdsu 
Tukaréru to, uti nt tte,* hén 0 yomimasu, 
sdmukatta kara 
ht 
kostkdkete : 
Sémukatta kara, ht no séba ni kostkdkete emdstia. 
hima ddtta kara 
Tomodati wa, hima détta kara, / 
watakust no utt e kimdstia. 
tomodati to 
hanasimdsita 
Tomodati to hanasimdsita ka, / 
hon o, yomimdsita ka? 
kuru to 
Sono hité wa, uti e kuru to, taiter hanastmdsu,. 


2. Pronunciation Practice 


‘In the Japanese spelling of this book, a mark over a 
vowel letter (as in d) indicates the ACCENTED SYLLABLE. 
The accented syllable of a word or phrase is more 
prominent than the syllables around it. In English it is 
LOUDER than the rest; in Japanese it is no louder, but 
is spoken on a HIGHER PITCH. 


In English, the difference in loudness between ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables 1s considerable. The 
accented syllables stand out like peaks; in talking, we 
jump from peak to peak, and slur over the syllables in 
between. In Japanese, all syllables are pronounced with 
about equal force. They run along evenly and smoothly, 
with no peaks of loudness and no slurring. The only 
thing that makes an accented syllable different from 
the rest is the slightly higher pitch of the voice. An 
English sentence.is like an artillery barrage; a Japanese 
sentence is like machine-gun fire. 

On the average, an accented syllable in Japanese is 
about two musical tones higher than a following un- 
accented syllable. (This is the interval between the first 


two notes of the song ‘‘Good Night Ladies’’.) Your main’ 


trouble will not be in making the accented syllables 
stand out, but rather in preventing them from standing 
out too sharply. Your tendency will be to pronounce 


them louder than the rest, or even to drawl them, and - 


to slur over the unaccented syllables in between, as you 
do in English. To avoid this fault, you should concen- 
trate on speaking all syllables with the same force and 


the same clearness. The effect may be a little monoto- 
nous, but it will sound more like genuine Japanese than 
if you followed your English habits. 

_ Not every Japanese word has an accent. Many words 
(for instance mizu, kodomo, aikawarazu) have no syl- 
lable that is more prominent than the rest. Such words 
are pronounced with all syllables on about the same 
tone; but if you listen to them carefully, you will dis- 
cover that the first syllable is often a.shade lower than 
those that follow. This difference has no significance: A 
LOW TONE IS LOWER ON THE FIRST SYLLABLE OF A WORD 
THAN ANYWHERE ELSE. 

Other words are characterized by an accent on a 
particular syllable. The presence or lack of an accent, 
and the position of the accent when there is one, are 
just as much a part of the word as the vowels and con- 
sonants, and should be learned in the same way for 
every word you meet. For instance, it is not enough to 
know that hdru ‘spring’ and natu ‘summer: have differ- 
ent consonants. Unless you remember that they are 
accented differently, you have learned only a piece of 
each word. 

Some words in Japanese are distinguished from other | 
words by the accent alone: atit means ‘hot’, but *atuz, 
with no accent, means ‘thick. (as a coat or a book)’; 
yonde means ‘reading’, but *yowide means ‘calling’; 
*hand means ‘flower’, but *hana means ‘nose’: *hdst 
means ‘chopsticks’, but *hast means ‘bridge’. Such 
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pairs are not very common, to be sure; but even if the 
presence or lack of an accent does not serve to dis- 
tinguish one word from another, it-is still part of the 
word. 


A misplaced or omitted accent will not make your 
speech as hard to follow as a wrong vowel or consonant. 
But if you simply disregard accents—if you leave them 
out where they belong, or put them in where they don’t 
belong, or place them on the wrong syllables—your 
hearer may have some trouble in understanding you, 
and will certainly be disturbed by the queerness of your 
speech. 


The following Practice includes words that have no - 


~ accent. Concentrate on keeping your voice level, and 
on spacing the syllables evenly and smoothly. Don’t 
worry if the words sound monotonous; remember that 
they are supposed to sound that way. 


Record 1B, after 12th spiral 


PRACTICE 28. 
LE, ee ee water 
OR hi sun taisaws ', that place 
Rodomo..... ccc. ces child 
aida......... ......a place between 
lansu.................bureau 
HRM. .....0 ee. too much 
sinbun................mewspaper 
atkawarazu............without change 
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— ーー a 


An accent can be clearly heard only when the ac- 
cented syllable has another syllable after it—either in 
the same word or in a closely attached following word. 
The drop in pitch from the accented syllable to the next 
one, slight as it is, will always be perfectly plain. 

When an accent falls on the last syllable of a word 
and there happens to be no other word after it in the 
same phrase, the accent is usually inaudible, since there 
is no chance for the drop in pitch that identifies the 
accented syllable. For this reason, a word with accent 
on the last syllable, when pronounced by itself, sounds 
just like a word without any accent. To test whether 
such a word has an accent or not, all you have to do is 
put a particle or some other word after it. If there is an 
accent on the last syllable of the word, you will hear a 
drop in pitch from that syllable to the following 
particle; if there is no accent, the last syllable of the 
word and the particle will be spoken on the same pitch. 
For instance, komé ‘rice’ and kaze ‘wind’, when pro- 
nounced alone, both seem to be without accent; but in 
the sentences Komé o tukurimdsita ‘He raised rice’ and 
Kaze o hukimdsita ‘The wind blew’, the difference be- 
tween them is quite clear. 

When you hear a one-syllable word pronounced in 
isolation, it is of course impossible to tell if it has an 
accent or not. Ké ‘tree’ and *kz ‘spirit’ sound the same; 
so do *é ‘picture’ and *e ‘handle (of a knife, etc.)’. But 
as soon as you put them into a sentence where a 
particle or some other word follows them, you will hear 
a difference: E 0 mimdsita, with a drop in pitch from 


the first syllable to the second, means ‘I saw the 
picture’; E 0 mimdsita, with the first two syllables level, 
means ‘I saw the handle’. 


The next Practice contains four words with accent on 
the first syllable, and four with accent on the second. 
Notice especially the drop in pitch from the accented 
syllable to the one after it; it is this drop that really 
identifies the place of the accent. (The word desu is put 
after damé in order to provide a following syllable to 
contrast with the accent.) 


Record 1B, after 13th spiral 
PRACTICE 29 


Maddo. window 

VOW icoccok see 8 ht once 32 bock 

hdyaku. ..quickly 
MAIN... 2... ee every day 
damé desu..... .....1t’s no good 
andta.................you (singular) 
NANO cic cie a ehh ewes + Japan 
tatémono. 1.2... .66. building 


Before you go on to the last Practice, another 
peculiarity of the Japanese accent must be mentioned. 
WITHIN A WORD, ALL SYLLABLES THAT COME BEFORE 
THE ACCENT, EXCEPT THE FIRST, ARE SPOKEN ON THE 
SAME HIGH TONE AS THE ACCENTED SYLLABLE ITSELF. 
Asa result of this, when the accent falls on the third or 


any later syllable of a word, the high pitch begins with 
the second syllable and lasts without interruption 
through the accented syllable. If the accent is on the 
3rd syllable, the 2nd and 3rd are both high; if it 1s on 
the 4th, then the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th are high; if it is on 
the 5th, then the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th are all high; 
and so on. The FIRST syllable in such a word, and all 
the syllables AFTER the accent, are low. 


Here are some examples. Sayondra has an accent on 
the 3rd syllable: the 1st (sa-) is low; the 2nd and 3rd 
(-yond-) are high; the 4th (-ra) is low again. Alatakdt 
has an accent on the 4th syllable: the 1st (a-) is low; 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th (-tatakd-) are high; the 5th (-z) 
is low again. Wakarimasém has an accent on the Sth 
syllable: the 1st (wa-) is low; the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
(-karimasé-) are-‘high; the 6th (-#) is low again. 


The following table will help you to visualize this 
principle. In the table, the letter o is used to represent 
a syllable—any syllable. A small o stands for a syllable 
spoken on a low pitch; a capital O stands for a syllable 
spoken on a high pitch; a capital O with an accent 
mark over it (O) stands for the accented syllable of a 
word. Thus, the formula o0000 stands for any five- 
syllable word with an accent on the third syllable (for 
instance arimdsiia): the first syllable (0) is low-pitched, 
the next two (OO) are high, the last two (00) are low 
again. 
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NUMBER OF | | 
SYLLABLES: 1 2 3 4 5 6 

No accent..... 0 00 000 0000 00000 #000000 
Accent on lst.. 0 00 Ooo Oooo Ooooo Oooooo 
Accenton 2nd.... 00 000 0000 o0000 oQoooo 
Accent on 3rd........ 000 0000 o0000 o00o000 
Accenton4th............. 0000 00000 ocOO000 
Accent on 5th..............00c0es 00000 000000 : 
Accent on 6th. 000000 


This Practice includes words with the accent on the 
third or some later syllable. Notice especially how the 
high pitch extends in each word from the second 
syllable through the accented syllable. As usual, it is 


the DROP in pitch from the accented syllable to the one 


after it that marks the place of the accent. 


Record 1B, after 14th spiral 


PRACTICE 30. 


koobd desu.......... it’s a factory 
SAYONG'A.......004.. good-bye 
arimdsita........... there was 
eigdkan............. movie theater 
atatakdt............. is warm 
arimaséf............ there is not 
yasumimdsita........ rested 
arukimasy6o0......... let’s walk 
wakarimasén........ I don’t understand 
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Most words that have an accent keep the accent in all 
the sentences where they appear. Thus, mddo ‘window’, 
mdinitt ‘every day’, andta ‘you’, eigdkan ‘movie theater’, 
and many others, are never spoken without an accent. 
Some other words, however, lose their accent under 
certain conditions in the sentence. The most important 
of these are verbs ending in -mdsu, and the copula désu. 


When a verb like arimdsu stands at the end of a 
sentence, the final x is normally not pronounced (see 
Practice 27), and there is no syllable heard after the 
accent. As already mentioned, an accent is audible only 
if there is a following syllable to furnish a contrast: 1t 
is the drop in pitch after the accented syllable that 
identifies the place of the accent. Under these condi- 
tions, accordingly, the accent in arimdsu and similar 
verbs is usually lost, as well as the accent in désu. 
Compare the following sentences: 


(a) I’ve got a book. Hon ga arimasu. 

(b) Have you gota book? H6% ga arimdsu ka? 

(c) I’ve got a book, but Hd’ wa arimdsu ga, zasst 
no magazine. wa arimasén. 


The form arimasu in sentence (a) has no accent. 
Arimdsu in sentence (b) keeps its accent because the 
following particle ka provides a contrasting low-pitched 
syllable. Artmdsu in sentence (c) keeps its accent be- 
cause here the final uw of this word 1s fully pronounced. 


Certain nouns lose their accent before the particle no. 
Compare Nihon with Nihon no hine, or matt with mati 


no koobd. The particles kdra, mdde, kéredomo have an 
accent, but this appears only when the preceding word 
has no accent of its own: Betkoku mdde, but Nthén made. 


Less commonly, a word that has no accent of its own 
gets one in combination with certain other words. The 
pre-nouns kono, sono, ano usually have no accent; but 
before the noun hzto, they often acquire one: and htto, 
etc. The particle zo acquires an accent in the combina- 
tion watakusi n6 desu. Before certain particles, verb 
forms that are normally without accent get an accent 
on the last syllable: ztte ‘going’, but tté kara ‘after 
going’. 


In the spelling of the Basic Sentences, accents are 


marked only if they are present in the particular com- 
bination shown. Don’t be disturbed if you see the same 
word spelled sometimes with an accent, sometimes 
without one; the explanation is that the word is pro- 
nounced in both ways, depending on the combination 
in which it appears. 


Note: The accents marked in this book are those used in the 
standard Tokyo dialect of Japanese. If you have a Guide who was 
not born and brought up in Tokyo, you will probably hear him 
pronounce many words with a different accentuation from the one . 
you find in this book. Don’t let the discrepancy worry you. If your 
Guide speaks food Japanese, it doesn’t matter auch if he speaks 
a ON FO ialect. Imitate him in everything he says, accents. 
and all. 


3. Practice on the Basic Sentences 


4. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the English 


5. Notes 


Note 5.10. Particle fo meaning ‘with’ 
180. Did you talk or read (a book) with your friend? 


- Tomodati to hanasimdsita ka, hori 0, yomimdsita ka? 


When the particle to stands BETWEEN two nouns as a connecting link, it means ‘and’ (Note 3.2). When it stands 
AFTER a noun that is not connected to some following noun, it means ‘with’. Notice the difference between ene 


two statements: 
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(a) The sailor and the soldier talked. 
(b) The soldier talked with the sailor. 


Additional examples: 


(c) The boss was talking with the clerk. 

(d) The child is playing there with his friend. 
(e) I went to the restaurant with Mr. Tanaka. 
(f) Taro read this book with me. 

(g) The doctor was talking with the druggist. 


Note 5.11. Particles at the end of a clause: to, kdra, kéredomo 


177. When I get tired, I stay home and read (a book). 
173. If it rains, I loaf around at home. 
172. If the weather’s good, I take a walk. 


171. When you’re free (Jit. When it’s free time), what 


do you do? 
181. When he comes to the house, we generally talk. 


176. Because I had worked hard at the office, I was 


very tired. 
178. It was cold, so I sat near the frre. 


179. Since my friend had some free time (lit. Because it 


was free time for [my] friend), he came to my 
house. 


174. Yesterday, even though the weather was good, I 
stayed (Jit. was) home. 
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Suthet to hettat ga hanasimdsita. 
Hettat ga stithet to hanasimdsita. 


Syu21n ga MU to handsite masita. 

Kodomo wa, asoko de tomodatt to asonde imasu. 
Watakust wa, Tanaka-san to ryoortya e tkimdsita. 
Téroo wa, watakusi to kono hén o yomimdsita. 
Isya wa, kusurtya to handstte tmasita. 


Tukaréru to, uti ni ite, hén 0 yomimasu, _ 
Ame ga huru to, utt de asobimasu. 

Ténkt ga tt to, savipo-simasu. 

Hima dé to, andta wa, nant o simdsu ka? 


Sono hitd wa, utt e kuru to, taitet hanasimdsu. 
Zimusyo de, yoku hataratté kara, tathen tukdrete imdsita. 


- Sdmukatta kara, ht no soba nt kostkdkete tmdsita. 


Tomodatt wa, hima ddtta kara, watakusi no utt e 
kimdstita. | 


Kin6éo wa, ténkt ga yokatta keredomo, utt ni imdsila. 


Sentence 177 consists of three clauses, the others of two. The first clause in each sentence ends with a particle: 
to, kdra, or kéredomo. 


To at the end of a non-final clause means ‘whenever’; it often corresponds to English ‘when’ or ‘if’. This to is 
always preceded by a present-tense form, even when the verb of the final clause is in the past tense. (For to after 
a noun, not at the end of a clause, see Notes 3.2 and 5.10.) 


Kéra at the end of a non-final clause, after a present-tense or past-tense form (not after a gerund), means 
‘because’. In the Englisn equivalent, this meaning may be expressed in various ways, sometimes without using 
the word ‘because’ itself. Compare the English equivalents of sentences 176, 178, and 179. 


Remember that kdra after a NOUN means ‘from’ (Note 2.8); after a GERUND it means ‘after’ (Note 3.6); after 
a present- or past-tense form it means ‘because’. Compare the following sentences: 


(a) Because I worked hard, I was tired. Yoku hataraité kara, tukdrete imdsita. 
~ (b) After working hard, I was tired. Yoku hataratté kara, tukdrete 1mdsila. 


Kéredomo at the end of a non-final clause, after a present-tense or past-tense form, means ‘although’ or ‘even 
though’. It resembles the particle ga in meaning (Note 2.2), but it is a stronger expression. 


The following table shows the kind of words that can stand before each of these particles at the end of a clause: 


present tense 
present tense | _, 
present tense } to Ykéredomo past tense > kdara 


ast tense 
P gerund 


The words that stand before these three particles appear in forms that you have not met before. They will be 
discussed in the following notes. Meanwhile, in looking over the additional examples, don’t worry about unfamiliar 
forms, but concentrate on the meanings of the particles. 
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_ Additional examples: 


(c) When it gets to be winter, it snows. 

(d) When I’m free, I take it easy at home. 

(e) I was thirsty, so I drank some water. ' 

(f) When the weather’s bad, I stay home. 

(g) When spring comes, it gets warm. 

(h) I was hungry, so I ate dinner. 

(i) The rain has stopped, so let’s go out. 

(j) Since I was sick, I took some medicine. 

(k) Even though I worked hard, I’m not tired. 

‘(1) Because he closed the windows, the room got hot. 
(m) Though the sky was cloudy, it didn’t rain. 

(n) Even though I took that medicine, I didn’t get well. 
(o) I was tired, but even so, I walked fast. 

(p) Even though it’s snowing it isn’t too cold. 


Note 5.12. Plain and polite forms 


Read over again the Japanese sentences at the head 
of the preceding Note. 


Verbs, adjectives, and the copula all have two 
different sets of forms, a set of plain forms and a set 
of polite forms. These are identical with each other in 
meaning, but different in social flavor and in use. The 
following list shows the plain forms introduced in this 
Unit, along with the corresponding polite forms: 
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Huyt nt ndru to, yukt ga hurimasu. 
Hima dé to, uit de yasumimasu. 
Nédo ga kawdita kara, mizu 0 nomimdstia. 


Ténkt ga wariui to, ult nt imasu. 


Hadru ga kuru to, atatékaku narimasu. 
Onaka ga suitd kara, gohan o tabemdsita. 

me ga yandd kara, séto e demasyoo. 
Byooki ddtta kara, kusurt 0 nomimdsita. 
Yoku hataraitd keredomo, tukdrete tmasén. 
Mddo o stmeta kara, heya no néka wa dtuku narimdstia. 
Sora ga kumotte tta kéredomo, dme wa hurimasén desita. 
Sono kusurt o nénda keredomo, yoku narimasén desita. 
Tukdrete ita kéredomo, hdyaku arukimdstta. 
Yukt ga hitte tru kéredomo, anmart sémuku artmasén. 


PLAIN POLITE MEANING 
tukaréru tukaremdsu get tired 
huru hurimdsu fall (of rain or snow) 
kuru kimdsu come 
hataraita hatarakimdsita worked 
tz (or yor) 41 (or y6t) desu is good 
yokatta tz (or yot) destta was good 
sdmukatta samut destta was cold 
dd désu is 
ddita désita was 


The verb forms will be discussed later. Notice that 
the plain form of the adjective liffers from the polite 
form in having no copula after it. The plain forms of 
the copula, dd and ddtta, must be learned as separate 
words. 


The use of plain and polite forms varies according to 
the style in which you are speaking. There are three 
distinct styles of conversation in Japanese, corre- 
sponding to three levels of courtesy or to three degrees 
of intimacy between speaker and hearer. Each style 
has its own conventions regarding the use of plain and 
polite forms. 


(1) The PLAIN STYLE is used among men working 
together, between close friends, and in addressing a 
social inferior. According to Japanese ideas, your social 
inferiors include not only peasants and coolies, but also 
the younger members of your own family. You might 
use the plain style in speaking to other men in your 
outfit, or to a friend whom you have known intimately 
for a long time, or to your younger brother. But until 
you have some experience of Japanese customs, you 
had better not use it to strangers. If you do, the hearer 
may feel himself insulted, and refuse to help you. 


In the plain style, all verbs and adjectives, as well 
as the copula, are in the plain form. Polite forms do 
not occur at all. 


(2) At the other extreme is the HONORIFIC STYLE, 
used when you want to be especially polite. It is used 
by shopkeepers, waiters, and the like in addressing a 


customer; by students in addressing their teacher; or 
by anyone addressing an equal or a superior toward 
whom he wants to show respect. The speech of women 
is usually a great deal more polite and ceremonious'than 
that of men; women often speak in the honorific style 
in situations where men would not. In most every-day 
situations you can get along without using it yourself, 
though you will often hear it. It will be time enough 
for you to practice this style when you have got a 
working knowledge of the language. 


In the honorific style, most verbs and adjectives 
appear in the polite form. There are also a great many 
special words and round-about expressions that mean 
the same thing as ordinary words but have an added 
flavor of extreme courtesy. 


(3) The NORMAL POLITE STYLE, halfway between 
these two extremes, is used in most every-day situations 
in speaking to strangers, acquaintances, and casual 
friends, as well as to older members of your own family; 
it implies that speaker and hearer are on terms of 
ordinary politeness, neither intimate nor ceremonious.., 
This is the style that you will find most useful; it steers 
a middle course between rudeness and humility. There 
are gradations of courtesy within the general range of 
this style; the grade presented in the first four parts 
of this book (Units 1-24) is a kind of average—a little 
more courteous than the lowest grade, but less courte- 
ous than the highest. (Part Five, Units 25-30, will give 
you some practice in the other two styles.) 
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In the normal polite style, a verb or adjective or 
copula at the end of a sentence is regularly in the polite 
form. Verbs, adjectives, and copulas elsewhere in the 
sentence may be all plain, or all polite, or mixed; the 
more polite forms you use, the more courteous your 


Note 5.13. Adjectives: plain present and past 


172. If the weather’s good, I take a walk. 


174. Yesterday, even though the weather was good, I 
stayed home. 


178. It was cold, so I sat near the frre. 


speech will sound. In this book, the following practice 
has been adopted: USE THE POLITE FORM AT THE END 
OF THE SENTENCE, AND BEFORE THE’ PARTICLE ga 
MEANING ‘BUT’; USE THE PLAIN FORM EVERYWHERE 
ELSE. | 


Ténkt ga 4 to, safipo-simasu. 
Kindo wa, ténki ga yékatta keredomo, uti ni imdsita. 


Sdmukatta kara, ht no sdba nt kostkdkete imdstta. 


When adjectives appear in the polite form (Note 5.6), the difference between present and past is commonly 
shown by the form of the copula: atiuz desu means ‘it is hot’, atdi desita means ‘it was hot’. An adjective in the plain 
form has no copula after it; the difference between present and past is shown by the ending of the adjective itself. 
In the sentences above, {2 is in the present tense, yékatia and sémukatia are in the past tense. 


_ Even in the polite form, the difference in tense is sometimes shown by the form of the adjective itself. The 
meaning ‘it was cold’ can be expressed either by using a past-tense copula (sami desita) or by using a past-tense 
adjective (sémukatia desu). The first of these expressions is more common. 


The following list shows the relation between the plain present and the plain past of the adjectives you have 
learned. Compare these forms with the adverbial and the gerund, listed in Note 5.8. 
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PLAIN PRESENT | PLAIN PAST 


hostt.... cc cece eee es [it] is desirable _ héstkatta.......... Sean [it] was desirable 
NOV LL [it] is fast, early hdyakattd. .....ccceeaes [it] was fast, early 
OOP 1 ue lit] is large Ookikatia. cece eee ees [it] was large 
Sd; oo [it] is small- isakaitta. . cece eee [it] was small . 
NAGEL... cece cena [it] is long nigakatia.............. [it] was long 
MAZURGL. .....0 eee . . fit] is short miztkakatta............. [it] was short 
NC [it] is hot: dtukaita. [it] was hot 
SMUL. oc cee [it] 1s cold sémukatta.. lit] was cold 
atatakdt:....... a lit] is warm ; atatdkakatia............ [it] was warm 
SUZUSHL. oe ee [it] is cool suzustkatta.... 2.1.0.4. [it] was cool 

41 OF YOU... eee [it] is good yokatta. cc cee eee [it] was good 
WAT is own Gow aor [it] is bad wdérukatta... lit] was bad 


The ending of the plain present is -2; the ending of the plain past is -katia. The accent of the plain past is on the 
same syllable as in the gerund (Note 5.7). 


Note 5.14. Verbs: radical 


The following list contains the polite verb forms you have learned, in alphabetical order. Some are in the present 
tense, some in the past, some in the tentative, some in the negative; some verbs occur in more than one form. You ° 
should be able to tell at a glance what each word means, so no definitions are given here. 


arimasén - demasyéo hukimdsu masita 
arimdsita hatrimasy6o hurimdsu amdsu 
arimdsu hanasimdsita tkimasén 1sogimasy6o 
arukimdsu hanasimdsu tkimdstita katmdsita 
arukimasy6o haremdsu tkimasy6o kaerimdsita 
asobimdsu hatarakimdsu imasén kawakimdsita 
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kimdsita nemdsita simdsu - wakarimdstta 


kimdsu nomimdsita sukimdsila wakarimdsu 
kosikakemasyoo norimdsu tabemdsita yasumimdsita 
moraimdsita okimdstita tukurimdsu yomimdsita 
narimdsita $1masén wakarimasén yomimdsu 
narimdsu 


If you take off the polite endings -mdsu, -mdsita, -masy6o, and -masév, the part left over is the RADICAL of the 
verb. Here are the radicals extracted from the preceding list, arranged in three groups. (The reason for this grouping 
will be explained in the next Note.) Notice that radicals in group I end either in -e or in -t; radicals in the other 
two groups all end in -2. | 
I-— $$$ |] —________ III 


dé én hatarakt kawdkt suki tk 

hére arukt huki morat  tukwurt kt 

1 | asobt hurt nart wakdrt sz 
kosikdke hdirt 150g1 némt yasiumt _ 

ne handst kat nort yomt 

tdbe kderi ok1 


You will meet the radical later on in several uses. Meanwhile, just remember that the polite forms of the verb 
are all made by tacking on the endings -mdsu, -mdsita, -masy6o, and -masén to the radical. The accent of a polite 
form is always on the ending, whether the radical has an accent of its own or not. 


Note 5.15. Verbs: plain present and past 

The following list contains forty verbs that you have learned. Most of them have appeared in the Basic Sen- 
tences in only one or two forms; but the list shows four different forms for each verb: the plain present, the plain 
past, the radical, and the gerund. 
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A form with a star in front of it is one that has actually occurred in the Basic Sentences. A star before the 
radical means that the verb has appeared in one of the polite forms; compare the preceding Note. 


PRESENT 
CLASS I 
1. tabéru 
2. siméru. 
3. akeru 
4. haréru 
5. *tukaréru 
6. kostkakéru 
7. déru 
8. neru 
9. mtru 
10. «tru 
CLASS II 
11. mdtu 
12. dru 
13. ndru 
14. wakdru 
15. kumoru 
16. noru 
17. *huru 
18. tukuru 
19. kaeru 
20.. hdiru 
21. kau 
22. morau 
23. tu 


PAST 


tdbeta 
stmeta 
aketa 
héreta 
tukdreta 


kostkéketa 


déta 
neta 
mita 
ata 


mdatta 
dtta 


ndtta 


wakdita 


kumotta 


notta 
hutta 
tukutta 
kdetta 
hdatta 
katia 
moratia 
atta 


RADICAL 


*tdbe 
stme 
ake 

*hdre 
tukdre 


kumort 
*nort 
*hiurt 
*tukwurt 
*kdert 
*hdurt 
*kat 
*morat 

11 


*kostkdke 
*dé 


GERUND 


*tabete 
*simete 
*akete 
*hdrete 
*tukdrete 
*kostkdkete 
*déte 

nete 
*mtte 
*ite 


*mdtte 
atte 
nadtte 
wakdtte 

*kumotte 

*notte 

*hritte 
tukutte 

*kdette 

*hdttte 
katte 

*moratte 

*ttte 


MEANING 


- open 


clear up 

get tired 

sit down 

go out 

go to bed 

see, look at 

be (of persons) 


wait 
there is 


‘become _ 


be clear 
cloud up 
ride, get on 
fall (of rain) 
make, raise 
return 
enter 

buy 

receive 

say 
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PRESENT PAST -° RADICAL GERUND MEANING 
24. handsu handsita *handst ' *handstite speak 
25. hataraku *hataratta *hatarakt *hataraite work 
26. kawdku kawdita *kawdkt . kawdtte grow dry 
27. suku sutta *sukt suite grow empty 
28. huku huita *hiuke *hiite blow 
29. artiku aruita *arukt *arutte walk 
30. oku otta *okt otte put, place 
31. -tsdgu 1s01da *isdgt isdide hurry 
32. asobu asonda *asobt *asonde play, loaf 
33. nému nonda *nomt *nonde drink 
34. yomu yornda *ydmt yoride read 
35. sumu siunda stim *siuinde dwell 
36. yastimu yastunda *yasumt yasunde rest 
37. yamu yanda yamt *vande cease 
IRREGULAR 
38. ku ttta *1kt *1 tte go 
39. *kuru kita *Rt - kite come 
40.° suru stta *54 *stte do 


In verbs of class I (numbers 1 to 10), the present 
tense ends in -ru, the past tense in -ta, and the gerund 
in -te; the radical has no ending, but simply consists 
of the part left over when the other endings are taken 
off. Notice that the last sound in the radical is either 
e or t, and that the endings are added directly to this 
vowel. 

Some verbs have an accent, others have none. In 
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verbs of this class, the accent, if there is one, falls on 
one syllable in. the present tense, but on the syllable 
before that in all the other forms. Thus, tabéru has the 
accent on the second syllable, but fdbeta, tdbe, and 
tdbete have it on the first; tukaréru has the accent on 
the third syllable, but tukdreta, tukdre, and tukdrete 
have it on the second. (When the verb is short, and the 
accent in the present tense falls on the first syllable, 


this rule of course does not hold. Thus déru, déta, dé, 
and déte all have the accent on the same syllable.) 


In verbs of class II, the present tense ends in -u, the 
past tense in -ta or -da, the radical in -1, and the 
gerund in -te or -de. (One of the differences between 
class I and.class II is that in verbs of class II the 
radical has an ending of its own.) Except for the vowel 
at the end, the present is just like the radical, and the 
past is just like the gerund; but in most of these verbs 
the present and the past not only have different endings 
but also slightly different shapes in the part before the 
ending. 

The easiest way to learn these differences is to 
memorize the present and past of a few sample verbs. 
If you study the verbs of class II in the list, you will 
see that the present ends in one of eight ways: -fu, -ru, 
-au (or -tu), -su, -ku, -gu, -bu, -mu. You can pick out 
one verb for each of these eight groups, and memorize 


the present and past; in this way you will have a set | 


of models to fit all the verbs of this class that you will 
ever meet. Here.is a good set: 


matu...... matta 

° ndru...... ndtta 

-Rau....... katta 

handsu....handstta 
aruku..... aruita 
1S0gU...... tséida 
asobu...... asonda 
NOMU...... nonda 


If you learn a new verb that ends in -tu, you know 
that it goes like mdiu—midtta; if it ends in -ru, it goes 
like ndru—ndita, if it ends in any vowel plus -z, it goes 
like kau—katta, ‘and so on. To make up the past tense 
of any new verb, you simply make the changes that 
appear in the appropriate model verb. 


When a verb of class II has an accent, it falls on the 
same syllable in all the different forms. Thus, ariku, 
ariiuta, arikt, and aruzte all have the accent on the 
second syllable. ° 


A verb ending in -eru or -tru may belong to either 
class I or class II; for instance, tabéru and miru belong 
to class I, but kderu and hdiru belong to class II. To 
decide the class of such a verb, you have to know the 
past tense as well as the present. If the past ends in -/a 
(with a single £), it belongs to class I; if the past ends 
in -tta (with a double ), it belongs to class II. Compare 
tdbeta and mita with kéetta and hditta. 


When you meet a new verb not ending in -eru or 
-tru, you know at once that it belongs to class II, and 
you can go ahead and make up the past on the basis 
of the models you have memorized. 


Moreover, as soon as you know the present and past 
of any verb, you can make up all the other forms too. 
In verbs of class I, the radical is the part left over when 
you take off the ending -ru of the present; the gerund 
is like the past, but with -ée instead of -ta. In verbs of 
class II, the radical is like the present, but with - 
instead of -u; the gerund is like the past, but with -te 
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or -de instead of -ta or -da. As soon as you know the 
radical of a verb, you can make all the polite forms 
by tacking on the endings -mdsu, -mdstta, -masy6éo, and 
-masén. 

The last three verbs in the list (numbers 38 to 40) 
do not belong to either class. They are irregular, and 
their forms have to be learned as if they were all 


separate words. All three are extremely common; but 


you will be glad to hear that they are the only im- 
portant irregular verbs in the language. 


Hereafter, when a new verb is introduced in the 
Basic Sentences, it will be listed in the plain present 
form only, regardless of the form that appears in the 
sentence itself. Verbs of class I will be identified by 
the figure I in parentheses; verbs of class II need not 
be specially marked. 


Note 5.16. The predicate 


A sentence may consist of a single clause, or of 
several clauses strung together. In each clause, the 
smallest part that could be used as a complete clause 
all by itself is called the PREDICATE. This may be a 
verb or a verb phrase (Note 3.7), an adjective, or a 
copula with some other word before it—in each case 
with or without a following particle. 


Some clauses consist of a. predicate alone; in others, 


the predicate is preceded by one or more noun phrases | 


or other elements, none of which could be used alone 
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without the predicate. The predicate of a final clause 
can be a complete sentence by itself. 


6. Exercise 


A. Here are eight questions in Japanese, each one 
followed by five statements. In each set, there are 
several statements that could be used in answer to the 
question and several that could not. Read over the 
questions and statements to yourself, and be sure that 
you understand exactly what every sentence means. 
Then pick out, from each set, the statements that 
could be used in answer to the question. Don’t overlook 
any possibilities; discard only the statements that could 
not logically be used as answers. When you have made 
your choice, practice the sentences by reading each 
question and the answers to it out loud. 


1. Kinoo no térikt wa, déo desita ka? 


(a) Kinéo wa, sanpo-simasén desita. 

(b) Kinéo wa, samut desita. 

(c) Kindo wa, sakana 0 tdbeta kara, byooki désita. 
(d) Kindo wa, dme ga hiitte, kaze mo hukimédsita. 
(e) Kindo wa, ziddosya de inaka e tkimdsita. 


2. Hima dé to, ndni o simdsu ka? 


(a) Ut de hén 0 yomimasu. 
(b) Tanaka-san wa, zimusyo de yoku 
hatarakimasu. 


(c) Natu nt wa, yukt ga hurimasén. 
(d) Niwa no néka de yasumimasu. 
(e) Inaka e aruite ttte, sanpo-simasu. 


3. Andta wa, doko de hataratte imdsu ka? | 
(a) Tanaka-san no zimisyo de hataratte imasu. 
(b) Syokkoo wa, yasat o tukurimasén. 


(c) Kytiuzt wa, koko ni tmasén ga, déko ntimdsu - 


ka? 
(d) Mati no koobd de, doogu o tukurrmasu. 
(e) Watakust wa, hyakusyoo 2ya arimasén. 


4, Byookt dé to, déo simdsu ka? 


(a) Sakanaya e itte, sakana 0 kaimasu. 

(b) Tonart no kodomo wa, kt no sila de asonde 
imasu. 

(c) Mdiniti, ryoortya de gohan o tabemasu. 

(d) Isya no uti e ttte, kusurt 0 moraimasu. 

(e) Zimusyo kara utt e kdette, nemasu. 


5. Ndn ni notte, tomodati no utt e skamdsita ka? 
(a) Hayaku arukimdstita ga, tomodak wa, utt nt 
amasén desita. 


(b) Tomodatt no utt de yastiride, soko de gohan o 
tabemdsuta. 


(c) Défisya nt notte tkimdsita. 


(d) Tomodatt wa, niwa de yasat o tukurimasu. 
(e) Ziddosya de ttte, aruite kaertmdstta. 


6. Déo stite sanpo-simasén desita? 


(a) Sdmukatta kara, séto e demasén desita. 
(b) Byooks ddtta keredomo, koobd e tkimdsita. 
(c) Kumotte tmasu ga, dme ga hiitte imasén. 
(d) Tukdrete ita kara, yasumimdsita. 

(e) Kusurt o noride kara, yéku narimdsita. 


7. Andta wa, do6ko kara kimdstta ka? 


(a) Yokohama mdde, kisyd ni notte itkimdsita. 
(b) Betkoku kara koko e kimdsita. 

(c) Ame ga hiru to, inaka e artite ikimasén. 
(d) Inaka kdra, zidéosya nt notte kimdsita. 
(e) Etkoku kdéra, hikéokt de kimdsita. 


8. Maint, utt e kéette kara, ndnt 0 $s1mdsu ka? 
* (a) Niwa no kt no sita de asinde, otya a 
nomimasu. 


(b) Tafisu to tukue to sifidai ga, heya no néka ni 
arimasu. 


(c) Ht no séba ni kostkékete, zassi 0 yomimasu. 

(d) Kofina sigoto wa, kirai désu. 

(e) Kyd6o wa, yukt ga hiitte imdsu ga, aimari 
sdmuku arimasén. 
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B. Here are fifteen Japanese sentences, each one with a blank to be filled in, and each one followed by the 
polite present or past of a verb or adjective in parentheses. Change this verb or adjective into the plain form 
(present or past as indicated), and insert it into the blank. When you have completed the sentences, read them 
over out loud and study their meaning. 
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. Byookt nt — to, isya no utt e tkimasu. 

. Kyoo yoku — kara, tma tathen tukdrete imasu. 

. Ziddosya nt — kara, tukdrete tmasén. 

Méddo o — kara, heya no ndka ga sdmuku narimdsita. 
Nddo ga — to, biiru 0 nomimdsu. 


— keredomo, sanipo-simdsita. 


. Kumétte — kéredomo, dme wa hutte imasén. 
. Uth e — to, isu nt kosikdkete, yasumimasu. 
. Kaze ga — to, mddo o stmemasu. 
. Ame ga — to, séto e demasén. 

. Kinoo, tériki ga — keredomo, séto e demasén destia. 

. Isya kara kusuri 0 — keredomo, yoku narimasén desita. 
. Lénkt ga — kara, uti de yastinde, hon o yomimdsita. 

. Anmart hayaku — kara, tukdrete wmasu. 

. Hi wa — keredomo, dtuku narimasén destta. 


7. Check-Up on the Exercise ~ 


. (narimdsu) 
(hatarakimdsita) _ 


(norimdsita) 
(akemdsita) 


' (kawakimdsu) 


(samut desita) 
(amdsu) 
(kaertmdsu) . 
(hukimdsu) 
(hurimdsu) 
(42 destia) 
(moraimdstia) 
(warut desita) 
(arukimdstta) 
(demdstia) 


8. Review of the Basic Sentences: Covering the 


Japanese 


‘Record 11A, 


1. Mr. Kimura SEES Mr. TANAKA ON THE STREET AND 


SECTION C 


1. Final Check-Up 


2. Listening In 


after spiral 


CALLS TO HIM. 


Kimura: 


Tanaka: 


Record 11B, 
Kimura: 


Tanaka: 


Kimura: 
Tanaka: 


Tanaka-san, koninitt wa. 

Kinoo, andta no uti e tkimdsita ga, / 
andta wa, utt nt imasén desita. 

Doéko e tutte imdsita ka? 


Kinoo wa, ténikt ga yokatta kara, sanpo- 


simdsita. 
beginning 


S00 desu ka? 
Hima désita ka? 


Hadz. 


Kindo wa, 2imiusyo e tkimasén destta. 


Doko e ariuite tkimdsita ka? 


Inaka e artiite ikimdstita. 
Haru nt wa, tnaka ga suki desu. 
Ame ga tokidoki hiru kéredomo, / 


tattet sora ga hdrete, hi ga déte 1masu. 


Hédru no hi wa atatakdi kara, / 
yoku tnaka e itte, sanipo-simasu. 


Kimura: 
Tanaka: 


Kimura: 
Tanaka: 


Kimura: 


Tanaka: 


Kimura: 
Tanaka: 
Kimura: 
Tanaka: 


| Hyakusy6éo no utt de-géhan o tdbete, / 


yoru made, soko de asonde, / 
sore kara, dénsya ni notte kaertmdsu. 


Natu wa sukt desu ka? 

Ite. 

Natu to huyu% wa, tathen kirat désu. 

Doo site? 

Huyt wa, aimart sémukute, / 

natu wa, anmart aitit kara, kirat désu. 

Yukt ga huru to, nan 0 stmasu ka? 

Yukt ga hitte, simuku naru to, uli de 
asobimasu. 


Samiut kara, tatter ht no soba nt kostkdkete, 
hon o yomimasu. 


Tomodati ga kuru to, néni o simasu ka?’ 


Tattet hanasimdsu ga, tokidokt etgdékan e 
tkimasu. 


Haru ni mo, etgdkan e 1kimdsu ka? 


Ee. 


Zimusyo de hataraité kara, / 
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tukdrete iru to, sanipo-simasén ga, / 
' tokidoki etgdkan e t1kimasu. 


Kimura: Andia wa, hima désu ka? 
Tanaka: Ee. 

Kimura: Etgdkan e tkimasyéo ka? 
Tanaka: fi desyoo née. 


Watakust no utt no sdba no, etgdkan e 
tkimasyéo ka? 
Kimura: Ite. 
Kinoo, watakusi wa, soko e itté kara, / 
asitd wa, tetsyaba no tonart no, eigdkan e 
tkimas yoo. 
fi desu. 
Sayondra. 


Tanaka:. 


2. A FARMER IS TALKING TO A FRIEND IN THE CITY. 
Hyakusy6éo: Koko no téfikt wa, doo desu ka? 
Tomodati: 


Hyakusyéo: 


Aki ni wa, dme ga yoku hurimasu. 


Ame ga yandé kara, séra ga* héyaku 
haremdsu ka? 


Tomodati: Ite. 
Tattet kumorimdsu. 


Hyakusy6o: Hdru wa déo desu ka? 


*The speaker on the phonograph fortis started to say Sdéra ga 
haremdsu ka? and then corrected himself 
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Tomodati: Hédru nt mo, dme ga yoku hurimasu. 
Huyt nt wa, dme ga hurimasén ga, / 
yukt ga hitte, kaze ga hukimdsu. 
Tathen sdmuku narimasu. 

Hyakusy6éo: Natu wa suzusts desu ka? 


Tomodati: Ite. - 
Tathen atui desu. 


(The farmer gets ready to leave.) 


Tomodati: Kore kara, déko e tkimdsu ka? 
Hyakusy6éo: Inaka e kaerimdsu. 


3. Free Conversation 


Everybody talks about the weather; here’s your 
chance to begin doing it in Japanese. As you go through 
the following suggested conversations, or any others 
that occur to you, remember that people talk about the 
weather because it’s the easiest subject in the world to 
talk about. Don’t make your conversations about it 
sound as if they were hard work. 


1. Commenting on the weather. 


Two people, A and B, are making small-talk 
about the weather. 


A says what a fine day it is. 
B agrees, but wonders how it will be tomorrow. 


A thinks it may be bad. He asks B if B likes this 
kind of weather. 


B says he does, but he didn’t like the weather 
yesterday. 


A asks why. | 
B says it was too cold. 


A says he likes cold weather, and asks B what 
kind HE likes. 


B says he likes the spring and the summer, be- 
cause it’s warm then. 


A says he dislikes warm weather. 


They go on like this until they run out of ideas 
on the weather. 


. The four seasons. 


C is bragging to his friend D about the climate 
in his town. 


C says it’s warm in spring and cool in the fall. 
D asks if it rains much in the spring. 

C says it rains, but it doesn’t rain too much. 
C says it rains in summer too. 

D asks if it isn’t hot here in the summer. 


C admits that it gets hot, but says that the 
nights are usually cool. 


D asks how it is in winter. 


C says it snows a lot, and he likes that. It doesn’t 
get too cold. 


D says he doesn’t like winter, because the wind 
blows a lot then. 


C says it doesn’t blow here; it’s usually fine 
weather. 
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PART ONE 


UNIT @) 


REVIEW 


To the Leader: This Review Unit is not organized like the five preceding Units, so you must be especially careful to look it over 


in advance and be sure of what is to be done. 


This Unit will furnish you with a thorough review of 
the work you have done so far, and enable you to test 
your understanding of the material you have studied. 
If you can work out all the problems in this Unit with- 
out getting stuck, and if your answers are mostly cor- 
rect, you may assume that you have really mastered 
the first five Units. But if you have trouble, or if your 
answers turn out mostly wrong, you need more practice 
on the Units of .Part On before going on to new 
material. 

In this Unit, whenever you are called on to do any 
talking in Japanese, pay close attention to your pro- 
nunciation. Let the Guide act as critic of everything 
you say; if you have no Guide, the group as a whole 
should correct each man’s mistakes. Go back to the 
phonograph records for authority whenever you are in 


doubt. 


Section A. True-False Test 


The purpose of this test is not to give you a grade 
on your work, but to let you see for yourself how well 
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you can understand spoken Japanese when you have no 
spelling to follow with your eye. 

Each member of the group should take a sheet of 
paper and write down along the side the numbers from 
1 through 32. Then the Guide or the speaker on the 
phonograph records will say thirty-two statements in | 
Japanese. Each statement will be spoken twice, with a 
pause after it; and each statement will be identified by 
its number. When you hear a statement, decide whether 
it is usually true or usually false. Don’t go into partic- 
ular cases, but simply decide whether it is ORDINARILY 
true or false. If it is true, write down a capital T after 
the number corresponding to the statement; if it is 
false, write down a capital F. If you understand the 
Japanese, you will have no trouble in deciding which 
letter to write. 

After the first statement, the Leader will stop the 
Guide, or lift the needle from the phonograph record, 
and ask whether everyone understands what he is sup- 
posed to do. From that point on to the end of the test, 
there should be no interruptions. 


e 


After you have finished the test, the Leader will go 
through it with you and give you the answers. If you 
got 25 or more of the answers right, you have done well. 
If you got less than 25, you need more practice in listen- 
ing to spoken Japanese. 


To the Leader: If you have a Guide to read the statements, you 
should say ‘Statement 1’, ‘Statement 2’, and so on, before each 
sentence. Have the Guide read every sentence twice, and have 
him pause a moment after each reading. The phonograph 
records containing this test are Records 12A and 12B. The 
answers to the test are in me Guide’ s Manual, 


Section B. Word Review 


These two exercises will give you a chance to test 
your understanding of the words you have learned. You 
should prepare each exercise by yourself, reading over 
the instructions and working out the answers alone. 


When all members of the group have done this, the 


group should assemble under the Leader’s direction to 
check up on the results. The Leader will take up one 


2. (a) héteru 
(b) teisyaba 
(c) ryoortya 
(d) etgékan 
(e) kisyd 


1. (a) hyakusyéo 
(b) muin 
(c) berizyo 
(d) kytiuzs 
(e) syokkoo 


question ata time, and call on various mnemibers of the 
group to give their answers. As each man calls out his 
answer, the others should compare it with their own 
results, and should supply whatever corrections or 
criticisms are necessary. If there is any doubt about the 
answer to a particular problem, the Guide can act as 
judge, or the Leader can look 1 up in the Guide's 
Manual. 


A. Here are twelve groups of words. In each group, 
there is one word whose meaning does not fit in with 
the meaning of the other four. First decide which word 
should be crossed out in each group. Then make up a 
simple Japanese sentence in which the other four words 


_can be used interchangeably. For instance, if the four 


words that belong together are kooht1, otya, gyuunyuu, 
and bfiru, you can make up the sentence Sakuban, 
koohiz (or otya or gyuunyuu or biiru) o nomimdsita. This 
will give you forty-eight sentences in all; practice them 
to yourself out loud, and be ready to rattle them off 
when the Leader calls on you. 


3. (a) kumoru 4. (a) htkéokt 


(b) miru (b) htine 

(c) hiuku (c) 21d60sya 
(d) haréru (d) kisyd 
(e) huru (e) kaze 
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5. (a) niki 6. (a) ue 7. (a) isu . 8. (a) ats 


(b) yasat (b) mde (b) hdru | (b) ookts 
(c) sakana (c) usiro (c) natu (c) atatakdt 
(d) mizu (d) stta (d) dkt (d) suzuste 
(e) pan (e) tnaka (e) huyd (e) samut 
9. (a) hon 10. (a) kydo 11. (a) tomodat: 12. (a) tiisdz 
(b) zassz (b) kendo -  (b) tokidokt (b) stridar 
(c) kyttiuzt (c) asatd 7 (c) suihei: (c) tukue 
(d) kamt (d) emdstta (d) kodomo (d) zs 
(e) sinbun (e) sakuban (e) hito _(e) tarsu 


B. Here are two groups of words, fifteen in each group. For every word in Group 1, there is a word in Group 2 
that has an exactly opposite meaning. First match up the opposites. When you have done this, make up a sentence 
in Japanese for each pair of opposite words, in such a way that either of the two words could be used in the sen- 
tence. For instance, if the opposite words are atatakdi and suzus{i, you can make up the sentence Kydo wa, ténkt 
ga atatakdi (or suzusti) desu. This will give you thirty sentences in all; practice them to yourself out loud, and be 
ready to rattle them off when the Leader calls on you. | 


Group 1———___——_——__ _ ーーGROUP 2- 


(a) déru (f) mde (k) samt (a) akeru (f) hidari (k) muiztikdst 
(b) génkt (g) migz (1) siméru (b) atzz (g) huyt (1) sata 

(c) t (h) nagdt (m) sukt (c) byookt (h) «kw (m) tizsdz 
(d) naka (i) natu (n) ue (d) hdtru (i) kerat (n) usiro 
(e) kuru (j) ooktt . (0) yastimu (e) hataraku (j) matt (0) wart 
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Section C. Sentence Review 


Go through the following lists of English sentences by 
yourself and turn them into Japanese. Don’t try to 
translate the English word for word; instead, make up 
Japanese sentences that will mean the same thing. 
DON’T WRITE ANYTHING DOWN, but practice your Japa- 
nese sentences out loud until you know them cold. Be 
ready to speak them without hesitation when the 
Leader calls on you. 

- After the members of the group have rer equiv- 
diene of the first fifty sentences, the group should 
assemble under the Leader’s direction for a check-up. 
The Leader will read out one English sentence at a 
time (not necessarily in the order in which they are 
printed) and will call on varicus members of the group 
to give the Japanese versions. As each man calls out his 
answer, the others should compare it with their own 
results, and should supply whatever corrections and 
criticisms are necessary. For some of these sentences, 
there are several possible Japanese equivalents, all 
equally good. The Guide will act as judge, or the Leader 
can look up the answers in the Guide’s Manual. 

When the group has worked through the first list of 
fifty sentences, follow the same procedure with the 
second list. Prepare your Japanese sentences alone, and 
check up on yourself when the group gets together. 
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List I 


. Hello. How are you? 


I’m OK—same as ever. 


. Where is the movie theater? It’s on the right. 


Please wait a moment. 


. I didn’t understand. 

. Say it again, please. 

. The restaurant is straight ahead. 

. Do you want some meat? No, I want some fish. 

. Have you got any cigarettes? Yes, please [have 


some]. 


. What is this building? It’s a hotel. 
. Who is that? That’s my friend. 

. What’s his name? Tanaka. 

13. 
. Where did you come from? 

. I came here from England. 

. Are you an Englishman? 

. No, I’m not an Englishman. 

. | went to Japan last year. 

. Did you go by a Japanese boat? 

. No, I went by plane. 

. What kind of work do you do? 

. I make tools. 

. | work in a factory. 

. Sometimes I’m free. 

. The man next door is a doctor. 

. My friend’s a farmer. He grows rice and vegetables. 
. I live in the city but he lives in the country. 


He’s a sailor but I’m a soldier. 
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. Yesterday I went and ate at my friend’s home. 
. After eating I went back to the city. 

. I went to the cigar store and bought some cigarettes. 
. What is there in this room? 

. There’s a bed near the entrance. 

. What’s in front of the window? 

. There’s a desk in front of the window. 

. I put a magazine on the chair. 

. The desk is between the window and the entrance. 
. Please open the window. 

. Let’s look outside. 

. There’s a garden back of the house. 

. Children play there every day. 

. How’s the weather today? 

. The weather is bad but it’s not raining. 

. In summer it gets terribly hot. 

. I don’t like the summer. 

. | wonder how the weather will be tomorrow. 

. Yesterday it rained, so I didn’t go out. 

. When it’s cold, I sit near the frre. 

. It was nice yesterday, so I took a walk. 

. Even though I’m tired, let’s go to the movies. 
. Why don’t you rest at home? 


List II 


. Good morning, Mr. Yamamoto. 

. Where is the railroad station? It’s over there. 

. Thank you. Don’t mention it. 

. Have you got a match? Yes, I have; please [take 


one]. 
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. I’m hungry. Where is there a restaurant? 

. Is it rice you want? 

. No, please give me some vegetables. 

. I’m thirsty. I want some beer. 

. There isn’t any beer. 

. Give me some milk. 

. Are you Mr. Yamamoto? That’s right. 

. I’m an American soldier, but my pal is an English 


sailor. 


. I came from America to Yokohama by plane. 

. From there I came here by train. 

. Which building is the movie theater? That one. 
. I go there every day in my car. 

. Which is your car? That one. 

. Whose car is this? Mr. Tanaka’s. 

. Who is he? He’s a friend of mine. 

. What’s his name? Taro Tanaka. 

. 1’m a mechanic. 

. Do you like that kind of work? No, I don’t. 

. My neighbor is an office worker. He works in my 


friend’s office. 


. Yesterday I went to a fish store and bought some 


fish, but it was no good. 


. After I ate it, I got sick. 

. I went to the drugstore and bought some medicine. 
. I drank it but I didn’t get well. 

. After that I went to the doctor’s house and got some 


medicine. 


. After I drank this, I got well. 
. I went back home and went to bed. 


31. I used to live in the country but now I live in the 
city. 

32. Let’s go to the country and rest at the house of 
Tanaka’s friend. 

33. Is his house large or small? It’s small. 

34. There’s a garden in front of the house. 

35. Tanaka’s friend’s children play under the trees 
every day. 

36. Let’s ride back to the city on the train. 

37. After that, let’s walk from the station to my house. 

38. Shall we go into the house and eat a meal? No, let’s 
go to the restaurant. 

39. Please open the door. 

40. Let’s look at a magazine. 

41. It was hot yesterday, wasn’t it? 

42. Yes, it was very hot, but after it rained, it got cool. 

43. It rains a lot in summer here. 

44, After the sky clears, the sun comes out. 

45. When the wind blows, it isn’t too hot. 

46. I was tired, so I didn’t go out even though the 
weather was good. 

47. I sat near the window and read a book. 

48. My friend also sat near the window and talked 
with me. ~ 

49. He had some free time so he went to the movies. 

50. I was tired so I didn t go. 


Section D. Vocabulary for Part One 


The following list includes all words that occur in the 
Basic Sentences of the first five Units, with definitions 


based on their use in the sentences in which you learned 
them. The arrangement is alphabetical; the letter % 
counts as m. Accent marks indicate the accent of the 
words as pronounced in isolation; as you know, some of 
these accents are lost when the word appears in a 
sentence. 


Special combinations, with meanings that could not 
be inferred from the meaning of the individual words, 
are listed separately under one of the words in the com- 
bination. Thus tkimasén destta is listed under dészta, 
since the word has a special use after a negative. 


Every form of every verb and adjective that has oc- 
curred in the Basic Sentences is listed separately, with 
a cross reference to the plain present form (see Notes 
5.13, 15). The definition of each verb and adjective is 
given only once, under the plain present form. 

Certain entries are followed in parentheses by an ab- 
breviation to identify the kind of word. These are as 
follows: 


[2 class I verb. . .. .. see Note 5.15 
ce class II verb..... see Note 5.15 
dN adjective. see Notes 5.6-9, 5.13 
Adv........ adverbial........ see Note 5.8 
Cees ee gerund.......... see Notes 3.5, 4.11, 5.7 
negative......... see Notes 1.4, 2.4, 5.9 
Pade eres particle.......... see Notes in each Unit 
Pol....... polite. see Note 5.12 
Pres........ present.......... see Notes 1.3, 5.6, 15 
au the tye tentative.........see Notes 4.10, 5.5 
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At the end of each entry is a reference to the Unit and 
Section where the expression was introduced for the 
first time; thus, 4B means the Basic Sentences of Unit 


aida a place between 4A 
aikawarazu as usual, with change 
1A 
akeru (1) open 
akete (G of akeru) 4B 
dkt autumn, fall 5A 
dme rain 5A 
andia you (singular) 2A 
animart too much 5A 
ano (Pre-noun) that... (far off) 1B 
ano hito he, she 2A 
are that thing, that one (far off) 1B 
artgatoo gozaimasu thank you 1A 
arimasén (Pol N of dru) 1A 
dtuku arimasén it isnot hot 5A 
arimdsita (Pol Past of dru) 4A 
arimdsu (Pol Pres of dru) 1A 
dru (II) there is, there are 
artite (G of aruku) 4B 
ariuite tkimasyéo let’s walk 4B 
arukimdésu (Pol Pres of aruku) 4B 
arukimasy6o (T of artiku) 4B 
aruku (11) walk 
asité tomorrow 5A 
asobimdsu (Pol Pres of asobu) 4B 
asobu (II) play, amuse oneself, loaf 
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asoko that place (far off) 1A 

asonde (G of asobu) 4B 

atatakd1 (Adj) is warm 5A 

atui (Adj) is-hot 5A 

dtuku (Adv of atii) 5A 

Beikoku American 2A 

Beikokuizin an American 2A 

berizyd toilet 1A 

biiru beer 1B 

byookt sickness 3B 
byookt nt narimdsita got sick 3B 
byookt désu is sick 

dé (Copula) is 5B 

damé no good 3B 

ddre who? 2A 

détta (Plain Past of dd) 5B 

de (P) by means of 2B; in, at 3A 
site de tkhimdstta went by boat 

2 
koobé de hatarakimdsu works at 
the factory 3A 

déguit exit 4A 

demasyéo (T of déru) 4B 

dénsya streetcar 2B 

déru (I) go out 


4, Section B. If no reference is given, the word does not 
occur in the Basic Sentences, but is listed here for the 
sake of completeness. 


désita (Pol Past-of dé) 2B 
tkimasén desita did not go 2B 
atut destta was hot 5A 


' désu (Pol Pres of dé) 1B 


tabako desu it is a cigarette 1B 
atut desu itis hot 5A 
desyéo (T of dd) 5A 
warut desyoo it may be bad 5A 
déte (G of déru) 5A 
déte kimasu come out 5A 
déko what place? where? 1A 
donna (Pre-noun) what kind of . . . ? 
3A 


dono (Pre-noun) which... ? 2B 
doo how? 5A 
déo desyoo ka how will it be? SA 
déo ttasimdstte don't mention it 
1A 
doo site. why? 5B 
doogi tool3A ~* 
déozo please 1A 
dére which thing? which one? 2B 
e (P) to [a place] 2B 
Nihéni e to Japan 2B 
Tanaka-sav no tokoroe to Mr. 
Tanaka 4A 


i 


ée yes (same as hd1) 1A 
eigdkan movie theater 1A 
Eikoku England 2A 
Etkokuzin Englishman 2A 
ga (P after emphatic word) 1B 
ga (P i end of non-final clause) but 
2 
géfikt health, good spirits 1A 
génkt desu I’m well 1A 
gohan cooked rice, a meal 1B 
a ac excuse me, pardon me 
1 
gozaimdsu (in various set expres- 
sions) 1A 
artgatoo gozaimasu thank you 1A 
ohayoo gozaimasu good morning 
1A 
gyuunyuu milk 1B 
hdi yes (same as ée) 1A 
hairimasyoo (T of hdiru) 4B 
hdiru (11) enter, go in 
hditte (G of hdiru) 4B 
hakktrt clearly 1A 
hanasimdsita (Pol Past of handsu) 
5B 
hanasimdsu (Pol Pres of handsu) 5B 
handsite (G of handsu) 1A 
handsu (11) speak, talk 
haremdsu (Pol Pres of haréru) 5A 


haréru (1) clear up 
hdrete (G of haréru) 5A 
hdru spring (the season) 5A 
hataraita (Plain Past of hataraku) 5B 
hataratte (G of hataraku) 3A 
hatarakimdsu (Pol Pres of hataraku) 
3A 
hataraku (IT) work 
haydt (Ad)}) is fast, is early 
hdyaku (Adv of haydt) 4B 
hettat soldier 2A 
heyé room 4A 
ht sun 5A 
ht fire 5B 
hidart left side 1A 
hikookt airplane 2B 
hima free time, leisure 3A 
hima dé I am free, he is free 5B 
hiru daytime, day 5A 
hito person 2A 
ano hito he, she 2A 
sono hito he, she 
tonart no hito neighbor 3B 
hori book 4A 
hoo side, direction 1A 
migt no héo right side or direc- 
tion 1A 
host (Adj) is desirable 1B 
hosti desu ka do you want it? 1B 


hosiku (Adv of hostt) 1B 
hosiku artmasén I don’t want it 

1B 

hoteru hotel 1A 

huite (G of huku) SA 

hukimdsu (Pol Pres of haiku) 5A 

huku (11) blow [of the wind] 

hune boat, ship 2B 

hurimdsu (Pol Pres of huru) 5A 

huru (11) fall [of rain and snow] 5B 

huite (G of huru) 5A 

huyu winter 5A 

hyakusyoéo farmer 3A 

1 house 4B 

ti Sel is good, is fine (same as 01) 
5 


we nolA 
tkdga how? (same as dodo) 1A 
tkdga desu ka how are you? 1A 
tkimasén (Pol N of tku) 2B 
tkimdsita (Pol Past of zku) 2B 
tkimasyoo (T of tku) 4B 
tku (Irregular Verb) go 
tma present time, now 4A 
amasén (Pol N of tru) 2B 
amdsita (Pol Past of zru) 5B 
amdsu (Pol Pres of iru) 2B 
asonde imasu is playing 4B 
hataraite 1masu works 3A 
maka country [opposed to city] 3A 
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iriguit’ entrance, doorway 4A 
aru (1) is there, is [of living beings]; 
used after a G in verb phrases 
5B 
tsogimasyoo (T of tségu) 4B 
sogu (II) hurry 
su chair 4A 
sya doctor, physician 3B 
itasimdsite (in the set expression) 1A 
déo ttasimdsite don’t mention it 
1A 
ate (G of tru) SB 
tdo once 1A 
atte (G of tu) 1A 
atte (G of tku) 3A 
zu [pronounced yuu] (II) say 
ka (P at end of a question) 1A 
ka ...ka (in alternative ques- 
tions) 2B 
kaerimdsita (Pol Past of kderu) 3A 
kderu (II) return, go back 
Rdette (G of Rderu) 3A 
kaimdsita (Pol Past of kau) 3B 
kamt paper 4A 
kdéra (P after nouns) from 2A 
Betkoku kéra from America 2A 
sore kara after that 3B 
kdra (P after G) after 3A 
tdbete kara after eating 3A 
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kara (P after Plain Pres or Past) be- 
cause 5B 
hataraité kara because I worked 
5B 
kau (11) buy 
kawakimdsita (Pol Past of kawdku) 
1B 
nodo ga kawakimdsita I’m thirsty 
iB: 


kawdku (II) grow dry 
kaze wind 5A 
kéredomo (P at end of a non-final 
clause) although 5B 
yokaita keredomo although it was 
good 5B 
kt tree 4B 
kimdstta (Pol Past of kuru) 2A 
kimdsu (Pol Pres of kuru) 5A 
kinéo yesterday 3A 
kirat dislike, aversion 3A 
kirat désu [I] dislike it 3A 
kisyd railroad train 2B 
kodomo child 4B 
koko this place, here 1A 
komé uncooked rice 3A 
konban wa good evening 1A 
kofina (Pre-noun) this kind of . . . 3A 
konnitt wa good day, hello 1A 
kono (Pre-noun) this...1B 
koobd factory 3A 


koohtz coffee 1B 
kore this thing, this one 1B 
kostkakemasyoo (T of Rostkakéru) 4B 
kostkakéru (1) sit down 
kostkdkete (G of Rosikakéru) 5B 
kudasdi_ please give me 1B 
mdttt o kudasat please give me a 
match 1B 
matte kudasat please wait 1A 
kumoru (II) cloud up 
kumétte (G of Rumoru) 5A 
kumotie tmasita was cloudy 5A 
kuru (Irregular Verb) come 5B 
kusurt medicine, drugs 3B 
kusuriya drugstore, druggist 3B . 
kyénen last year 2B 
kyoo today 4A 
kydo wa (lit.) as for today 4A 
kytiuzt waiter 3A 
mdde (P) to, up to, as far as 2A 
matt made as far as the town 2A 
mddo window 4A 
mde front 4A 
mdinitt every day 2B 
massupgu straight 1A 
mati town, city 2A 
matte (G of mdiu) 1A 
mdttt match 1B 
mdtu (11) wait 
migt right side 1A 


miru (1) see, look at 
mite (G of mtru) 4B 
miztkdt (Adj) is short 5A 
miztkakute (G of meee) 5A 
mizu water 1B 
mo (P) also, too 4A 
tukue mo a desk too 4A 
huyiut nt mo in winter too 5A 
moo more (additional) 1A 
moo itido once more 1A 
moraimdsita (Pol Past of morau) 3B 
moratte (G of morau) 3B 
morau (II) receive, get | 
moto former time, formerly 4A 
motto more (in degree) 1A 
métto hakkirt more clearly 1A 
nagdt (Adj) is long 5A 
ndgakute (G of nagdt) 5A 
nika inside 4A 
namae name 2A 
ndn what? (same as ndént) 1B 
ndni what? (same as nd71) 4A 
narimdsita (Pol Past of ndru) 3B 
byooki ni narimdsita got sick 3B 
narimdsu (Pol Pres of ndru) 5A 
dtuku narimasu gets hot 5A 
' ndéru (II) become, grow, get to be 
natu summer 5A 
née (P at end of sentence) hm? isn’t 
it? SA 


nemdsita (Pol Past of neru) 3A 
neru (I) go to bed, go to sleep 
nt (P) in, at 1A; into, onto 4A 


koko nt in this place, here 1A 
massugu sakt nt straight ahead 
1A 


byooki nt narimdsita got sick 3B 
Nihén Japan 2A 
Nthot no hune Japanese ship 2A 
Nthonzin a Japanese 2A 
niki meat 1B 
niwa garden 4B 
no (P after a noun modifying another 
noun) 2A 
hettat no tabako the soldier’s 
cigarettes 2A 
watakust no my, mine 2A 
and hito no his, her, hers 2A 
Nihon no hune Japanese ship 2A 
watakust nd desu it’s mine 2B 
nodo throat 1B 
nodo ga kawakimdstta I'm thirsty 
1B | 


nomimdsita (Pol Past of nému) 3A . 
nomu (II) drink 

norde (G of nému) 3B 

norimdsu (Pol Pres of noru) 4B 
noru (II) get on, ride 

notte (G of noru) 4B 


o (P to indicate direct object) 1B 

matti o kudasai_ please give me a 
match 1B 

ohayoo gozaimasu. good morning 1A 

okimdstta (Pol Past of oku) 4A 

oku (II) put, place, leave 

onaka stomach 1B . 

ti ga sukimdsita I’m hungry ~ 


ookts (Adj) is large 4A 
Oosaka Osaka (a Japanese city) 2B 
otya tea 1B 
pan bread 1B 
ryoortya restaurant 1A 
sakana fish 1B 
sakanaya fish store, fish dealer 3B 
sakt the front, ahead 1A 
meee saki nm straight ahead 
sakuiban last night 3B 
samuz (Adj) is cold 5A 
sdmukatta (Past of samz1) 3B 
sdmuku (Adv of samiut) 5A 
sdmukute (G of samt) SA 
-san ieee form) Mr., Mrs., Miss 
2 
Tanaka-saw Mr. or Mrs. or Miss 
Tanaka 2A 
kusurtya-san druggist 
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satipo-simasén (Pol N of sanpo-suru) 
5B 


sanpo-simdsu (Pol Pres of saripo- 
suru 5B 

sanpo-suru (Irregular Verb) take a 
walk 

sayondra good-bye 1A 

stgoto work (noun) 3A 

simdsu (Pol Pres of suru) 3A 

stméru (1) shut, close 

stmete (G of stméru) 4B 

sinbuni newspaper 4A 

sindat bed 4A 

sila a place below something 4A 

site (G of suru) 3A 

séba a place near or beside some- 
thing 4A 

soko that place, there (near-by) 1A 

sonna (Pre-noun) that kind of ...3A 

sono (Pre-noun) that ... (near-by) 
1B 


sdo that way, so 2A 
sé6o desu that’s right 2A 
séra sky 5A 
sore that thing, that one (near-by) 
1B 


soto outside 4B 

stihet sailor [in the navy] 2A 
sukt liking, fondness 3A 
suki desu I likeit 3A 
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sukimdstia (Pol Past of suku) 1B 


onaka ga sukimdsita I’m hungry 


1B 
suku (II) grow empty 
simu (II) live, dwell 
sunde (G of stimu) 3A 
suru (Irregular Verb) do 
suzusit (Adj) is cool 5A 
suzustkute (G of suzustt) SA 
syokkoo mechanic 3A 
syuizin boss, proprietor 3B 


tabako cigarette, tobacco 1B 


tabemdsita (Pol Past of tabéru) 3A 
tabéru (1) eat 

tdbete (G of tabéru) 3A 

tathen very much, very 5A 

taitet usually 5A 

Tanaka (a family name) 2A 


tanisu bureau, chest of drawers 4A 
(a given name for men) 2A 
Taro Tanaka 2A 


Tdroo 
Tanaka Téroo 

tatémono building 1B 

teisyaba railroad station 1A 

ténkt weather 5A 

titsdt (Adj) is small 4A 

to door 4B 

to (P between nouns) and 3A 

to (P after nouns) with 5B 

to (P at end of non-final clause) 

whenever, when, if 5B 


tokidokt sometimes 3A 
tokoro place 4A 
tomodatt friend 2A 
tonart the adjoining place 3B 
tonart no hito neighbor 3B 
Tookyoo Tokyo 2B 
tukaréru (1) get tired 5B 
tukdrete (G of tukaréru) 5B 
tukdrete iru be tired 5B 
tukue desk 4A 
tukurimdsu (Pol Pres of tukiuru) 3A 
tukuru (II) make, raise 
tyotto a bit, a moment 1A 
ue top 4A — 
ustro a place behind something 4B 
utt house, home 3A 
wa (P to indicate topic of clause) 1A 
kore wa as for this 1B 
heya no ndka ni wa in the room 
4 


wakarimasén (Pol N of wakdru) 1A 

eee (Pol Past of wakdru) 
1 

wakarimdsu (Pol Pres of wakdru) 1A 

wakdru (II) be clear (hence, I under- 
stand) 

warut (Adj) is bad 5A 

watakust ‘I, me 2A 

Yamamoto (a family name) 2A 

yamu (II) stop, cease 


yande (G of yamu) 5A 

yasat vegetable 1B 

yasumimdstua (Pol Past of yasimnu) 
3A 


yvastimu (IT) rest 

you (Adj) is good (same as 47) 
yokatta (Past of 5 or ydét) 5B 
Yokohama Yokohama 2B 


yoku (Adv of f or yét) 1A 
yoku wakarimdsita I understood 
perfectly 1A 
yoku narimdstta I got well 3B 
yoku arukimasu I often walk 4B 
dme ga yoku hurimasu = it rains a 
lot 5A 
yomimdsu (Pol Pres of yému) 5B 
yomu (II) read 


yoru night-time, night 5A 
yukt snow 5A 
yukkurt slowly 1A 
zasst magazine 4A 
zimuin office worker 3B 
zimusyo office 3B 
zya arimasén (Pol N of dé) 2A 

$00 sya arimasén it’s not so 2A 
ziddosya automobile, car 2B 
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PART TWO | UNIT 7 
COUNTING 


To the Leader: This Unit is organized like the first five, except that the PRONUNCIATION PRACTICES are discontinued. This does 
not mean that you can forget about pronunciation from now on. It will be a good idea to turn back frequently to the 
PRACTICES in the first five Units, and to drill on them until your Guide, or the group as a whole, is satished with the 

ronunciation of each member. Whenever a student has trouble with a particular sound, he should go back to the 

RACTICE where that sound is discussed, and should repeat the examples after the Guide or the phonograph records as 
often as he needs to. The Basic Sentences, of course, will continue to provide plenty of new material for pronunciation 
drill; but all the troublesome points have been covered in what you have already learned. 

To save space, the remaining subdivisions of Sections A and B in each Unit will be somewhat condensed from now 
on. The PRACTICE ON THE Basic SENTENCES and the REVIEW OF THE BASIC SENTENCES: COVERING THE ENGLISH will 
be combined into a single division called PRACTICE AND REVIEW. The CHECK-UP ON THE EXERCISE and the REVIEW 
OF THE Basic SENTENCES: COVERING THE JAPANESE will be combined into a single division called CHECK-UP AND 
REVIEW. Since you already know what you are supposed to do at each step, these new headings will serve to remind you 
of the procedure you are to follow. 

Instead of eight numbered subdivisions, each Section (A and B) from now on will have only five; but except for 
the omission of a separate PRONUNCIATION PRACTICE, the work in each Unit will be just the same as before. 


SECTION A 
1. Basic Sentences 


Record 13A, beginning 


ENGLISH ENGLISH ENGLISH ENGLISH 
EQUIVALENTS JAPANESE EQUIVALENTS JAPANESE EQUIVALENTS JAPANESE EQUIVALENTS JAPANESE 
1 att 5 go 9 ku 12 zyuunt. 
2 nt 6 roku or =—s Rytiu 20 nizyuu 
3 san 7 sith 10 syuu 21 nizyun wt 
4 st 8 hatt 11 syuurtt 30 sdnzyuu 
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40 ydérzyuu : 90 kytusyuu 
50 gozyuu 100 hyaku 

60 = rokuzytiu 200 = nthyaku 
70) sutazytiu 300 sdnbyaku 


80 hatizyuu 400 ydrikyaku 


— ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


store 
pencil 


sell 
182. They sell pencils at this store. 


pen . 
fountain pen 
writing paper (for letters) 
envelope 
183. I bought both envelopes and books at this store. 


show 
Record 13B, beginning | 
184. Please show me [some] fountain pens. 


how much? . 
185. How much is this one? 


one yen (Japanese monetary unit) 
three yen 
four yen 

186. It’s five yen. 


*Not included on the phonograph record. 


500 = gohyakii thousand sén 
600 roppyakié one thousand issé# 
700 = sttth yak ten thousand* mdn* 


800 happyaku 
900 kytiuhyaku 


JAPANESE ーー 
misé 
enpitu 
Uru | 
Kono misé de wa, efipitu o utte imasu. 
pén 
mannénhitu 
binsen 
huutoo | 
Huutoo mo, hon mo, kono misé de, kaimdsita. 


miséru (1) 


D0z0, mannénhitu 0, mtsete kudasat. 


tkura 
Kore wa, tkura desu ka? — 
atten 
sanen 
yoen 
Goen desu. 
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- is high or is expensive 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 
192. 


193. 
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This one’s too expensive. 

is cheap 

Is that fountain pen cheap? 
one sen (1/100 yen) 

two sen 

ten sen 

It costs 2 yen 50 sen. 


I guess I'll buy 
I'll buy that one. 


clerk (or salesman) 
to the clerk 
money 


pay 
I paid the clerk the money. 


10-yen note 
give . 


I gave the clerk a 10-yen note. 


cnange 
give me 


The clerk gave me 7 yen 50 sen change. 
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takdi 
Kore wa, akmart takd1 desu. 


yasut 
Ano mannénhitu wa, yasui desu ka? 


assén 
nisén 
Zissén 
Nien gozissen simasu. 


katmasy6o 
Are o kaimasyoo. 
tenin 
lenin nt 
okane 
hardu | 
Tenin ni, okane 0 haraimdsita. 
zyuuénsatu 


yaru 
Tenn nt, zyuuénsatu o, yarimdstta. : 


oturt 
kureru (1) 
Tenin wa, oturt 0, sitter goztssen kuremdsita. 


2. Practice and Review 


3. Notes 


Note 7.1. Numerals 


The Japanese counting system is simple. There are 
separate words for the numerals from 1 to 10. Above 
that, there are separate words only for certain multiples 
of 10: hyaku for 100, sé% for 1000, mdn for 10,000, and 
6ku for a hundred million (10,000 x 10,000). The last of 
these is not given in the Basic Sentences. 

All other numbers are expressed by combinations of 
these words. When zyizu (10), hyaku (100), sé% (1000), 
-or mdri (10,000) has a smaller numeral BEFORE it, you 
MULTIPLY the two; nizyuu is 20 (2 X 10). When zyuu, 
hyaku, sén, or méai has a smaller numeral AFTER it, 
you ADD the two; zyuunt is 12 (10 + 2). When syn, 


1 4 13 syuusan 
2 nt 14 syuust 

3 san 15 gyiuugo 

4 st; yon 16 zyuuroku 
5 go 17 2zyuusitt 
6 roku — 18 syuuhatt 
7 sith 19 zyuuku 

8 hatt 20 nizyuu 

9 kyuu,ku - 21 nizyuu i 
10 gyuu 22 nizyuu nt 
11 syuuttt 23 nizyuu san 
12 zyuunt 24 nizyuu st 


hyaku, séri, or mdn has one smaller numeral before it 
and another after it, you multiply by the first and add 
the second; nizyuu 1% is 21 (2 X 10 +1). © 

It is not enough for you to know the theory of how 
these numerals are combined. To be able to use them in 
conversation, you must practice them until you can 
rattle off any number without hesitation and without 
having to think first how it is put together. There is no 
way to become fluent in the use of numbers except by 
drilling on them. 

Here is a list of numbers from 1 to 100. Read:it over 
out loud several times, and then see how rapidly you 
can repeat the whole list without stumbling. 


25 nizyuu go 
26 nizyuu roku 
27 nizyuu sitt 
28 nizyuu hatt 
29 nizyuu ki 
30 sdnzyuu 

31 sdnzyuu att 
32 sdnzyuu nt 
33 sdvzyuu san 
34 sdrizyuu st 
35 sdfzyuu go 
36 sdvzyuu roku 


37 sdnizyuu sitt 

38 sdnizyuu hatt 

39 sdnzyuu ku 

40 yorzyuu; sizyuu 

41 yorzyuu rth 

42 yonzyuu nt 

43 yonzyuu san 

44 yonzyuu yon 

45 ydrzyuu go 

46 yonzyuu roku 

47 ydonzyuu sith 

48 ydnzyuu hatt 
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49 yoizyuu ku 62 rokuzyuu nt . 
50 gozyuu ] 63 rokuzyuu san 
51 gozyuu i 64 rokuzyuu st 
52 gozyuu nt 65 rokuzyuu go 
53 gozyuu san 66 rokuzyuu roku 
54 gozyuu st ° 67 rokuzyuu silt 
55 gozyuu go 68 rokuzyuu hatt 


69 rokuzyuu ku 
70 sttizyiuiu 

71 sttizyuu itt 
72 sttizyuu nt 
73 sttizyuu san 
74 sttizyuu st 


56 gozyuu roku 
57 gozyuu sitt 
58 gozyuu hatt 
59 gozyuu ku 
60 rokuzyuu 
61 rokuzyuu ttt 


Two of the numerals occur in variant forms. The 
word for 4 is either sé or yév; the word for 9 is either 
kyuu or ku. St is used for 4 by itself, as in counting 
cadence; otherwise st and y6v, as well as kyiuu and ku, 
are interchangeable. In particular combinations, one 
form or the other has come to be commonly used; you 
will have to learn each expression as you hear it. In a 
number like 44 or 99, where the same numeral appears 
twice, the same form is used both times: 44 is either 
‘sizyuu st or yorzyuu yon; 99 is either Ryduzyuu kyuu or 
kuzyuu ku. 
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88 hatizyuu hatt 
89 hatizyuu ku 

90 kytiusyuu, kuzytu 
91 kytiusyuu 1th 
92 kyuuzyuu nt 
93 kytiuzyuu san 
94 kyuuzyuu st 

95 kytiuzyuu go 
96 kytiuzyuu roku 
97 kytiuzyuu sitt 
98 kyiuuzyuu hatt 
99 kytuzyuu kyu 


75 stlizyuu go 
76 sttizyuu roku 
77 = sitizyuu sitt 
78 sitiszyuu hatt 
79 sitizyuu ku 
80 hatizyiuu 

81 hatizyuu ttt 
82 hatizyuu nt 
83 hatizyuu san 
84 hatizyuu st 
85 hatizyuu go 
86 hatizyuu roku 


87 hatizyuu silt 100 hyaki 
Note 7.2. Thousands 
1000 sé# or tssén 6000 rokusén 


7000 sitzsén 

8000 hassén 

9000 kyiusen or kusén 
10,000 mdf or tttman 


2000 nisér 
3000 sanzén 
4000 ydriser 
5000 gosér 


Notice the words for 1000, 3000, and 8000. They are 
not what you would expect as a result of combining 2ff, 
san, and hatt with sé. For 10,000 there is a separate 
word, mdi. 


In English, we can express the number 1400 either 
as ‘fourteen hundred’ or as ‘one thousand four hundred’. 
In Japanese it is always sér (or zssén) yonhyaku. 2800 
(‘twenty-eight hundred’ or ‘two thousand eight hun- 
dred’) is always nisén happyaku. Any number below 
10,000 is broken up into so-many thousands, so-many 


Note 7.3. Arithmetic 


hundreds, so-many tens, and so-many units. If you go 
above 10,000, you start the breakdown with so-many 
ten thousands. 

Test yourself by saying these numbers and a few 
others in Japanese: 1500; 2304; 3659; 4870; 5422; 6041; 
7230; 8168; 9915; 10,450; 12,669; 37,402; 82,344. 


The following sentences illustrate the usual way of asking and answering questions about addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The sentences are given here just as if they were Basic Sentences. You should learn 
them and use them as models in drilling on the use of numbers. 


to 6 ° 

add 

if you add 4 

how many? 

how many does it become? 
(a) How much is 6 plus 4? 


it becomes 10 
(b) 6 plus 4 is 10. 


from 6 
subtract 
(c) How much is 6 minus 4? 


(d) 6 minus 4 is 2. 


multiply 
(e) How much is 6 times 4? 


(f) 6 times 4 is 24. 


roku nt 

tasu 

sto tasu to 

thutu 

thutu nt narimdsu ka 


Roku nt st o tasu to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 


syuu nt narimasu 


Roku nt st 0 tasu to, zytu nt narimasu. 


roku kara 
hiku 


Roku kara sto hiku to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 
Roku kara st 0 htku to, nt nt narimasu. 


kakéru (1) 


Roku ni st o kakéru to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 
Roku nt st o kakéru to, nizyuu st nt narimasu. 
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by 6 

divide 
(g) How much is 30 divided by 6? 
(h) 30 divided by 6 is 5. 


Note 7.4. Counters 


In arithmetic problems, the numerals do not refer to 
anything in particular. When you say that 6 plus 4 is 
10, you don’t mean 10 books or 10 buildings or 10 
people—just the abstract value 10. Most of the time, 
however, you use numerals to refer to particular objects 
Nr to particular units of money, time, distance, and the 
like. 


When Japanese numerals refer to something real or 
to a particular kind of unit, they are not used by them- 
selves as they are in the sentences in the preceding 
Note. Instead, they are combined with various special 
bound forms referring to the kind of object or unit that 
you are counting. Such a. bound form is called a 
COUNTER. To speak of 2 yen, 2 hours, 2 months, 2 
books, 2 automobiles, and so on, you use the same 
numeral for 2 (mt), but you tack on to it various count- 
to fit the different units or objects you are talking 
about. 


From here on, the word NUMBER will be used to mean 
a compound consisting of a numeral or a string of 
numerals with a counter tacked on to the end. 
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roku de 
waru 


Sdrzyuu o roku de waru to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 
Sdiizyuu o rokué de waru to, go nt narimasu. 


Note 7.5. Counters for money | 
186. It’s five yen. Goen desu. 
189. It costs 2 yen 50 sen. Nven goztssen sumasu. 


193. The clerk gave me 7 Tenin wa, oturt 0 sttien 
yen 50 sen change. goztssen kuremdstia. 


The yen is the unit of Japanese currency; a sen is one- 
hundredth of a yen. Before the war, the par value of the 
yen was about 23 cents; its present value is much less, 
In buying power, the yen and the dollar are about 


_ equal: one yen in Japan will buy as much as one dollar 


in America. 

In English, the expression ‘five dollars’ is two sepa- 
rate words; the Japanese expression gder (meaning ‘five 
yen’) is a single word, made up of the numeral go and 
the counter -ev. In the same way, ‘fifty cents’ 1s two 
words, but goztsse% (meaning ‘fifty sen’) is one word, 
made up of the numerals go and zyz#u and the counter 
-sen. Any number referring to money (so-and-so-many 
yen or sen) has one of these counters at the end. The 
following lists give you various numbers of this kind. 
You should read them over several times out loud, and 
then try to repeat them from memory. 


1 yen.. 
2yen.. 
3 yen.. 
4 yen.. 
5 yen.. 
6 yen.. 
7 yen.. 
8 yen.. 
9 yen.. 
10 yen.. 
11 yen.. 
12 yen.. 
13 yen.. 
14 yen.. 
15 yen.. 
20 yen.. 
21 yen. 
22.yen.. 
23 yen.. 
25 yen.. 
30 yen.. 
40 yen.. 
100 yen.. 
110 yen.. 
115 yen.. 


then 

.nten 

.sanen 

.yoen 

. g0en 
.rokuen 

. sitten 
hatten 
.kyuuen 
.2yuuen 
.syuurtten 
.zyuunten 
.zyuusadnen 
.2yuuyoen 

. 2yuugoen 
nizyuuen 
nisyuu riten 
nizyuu nten 
nizyuu sdnen 
nizyuu goen 
. Sdnizyuuen 
.yonzyuuen 
hyakuen 
hyaku zyuuen 
hyakuzyuugoen 80sen.. 


1 sen.. 
2 sen.. 
3 sen.. 
4sen.. 
5 sen.. 
6 sen.. 
7 sen.. 
8 sen.. 
9 sen.. 
10 sen.. 
11 sen.. 
12 sen.. 
13 sen.. 
14 sen.. 
15 sen.. 
20 sen.. 
21 sen.. 
22 sen.. 
23 sen.. 
25 sen.. 
30 sen.. 
40 sen.. 
60 sen.. 
75 sen.. 


.1ssén 
nisén 
.Sansén 
.yonsen 

. gosén 

. rokusén 
.silisén 
-hassén 
.kyuusen 
.245SSé7 
.2yuuissen 
.2yuunisen 
.2yuusdnsen 
.2yUuy0nsen 
.2yuugosen 
nizissen 
nizyuu tssen 
nizyuu nisen 
nizyuu sdnsen 
nizyuu gosen 

. SaNZISSEn 
. yOnz1SSen 
.rokuztssen 
.Silizyuu gosen 
hatizissen 


Notice that in the number for 4 yen (also 14 yen, 
etc.), the numeral for 4 is yo-. This form of the numeral, 
unlike sé and y6n, is never used by itself. In the list of 
numbers with the counter -ser, some of the words are 
different from what you might expect. Until you are 
more familiar with the way numbers are built up, you 
had better simply memorize the list. It happens that 
the counter for sen is the.same as the numeral for 1000. 
A number like 1sé% can mean either ‘two sen’ or ‘2000’; 
but the rest of the sentence or the general situation will 
usually make it clear which one you mean. 


To express a sum of money partly in yen, partly in 
sen (for instance 2 yen 50 sen), you simply use two 
numbers one after the other. Look back at the expres- 
sions in sentences 189 and 193. 


Before the war, the following coins and bills were in 


_ circulation in Japan. You need not memorize these 


words now; they are listed here in case you need to use 
them. 


CoINs BILLS 
tssendooka...... 1 sen (copper) goztsséfsatu....50 sen 
gosenhakudoo .. .5 sen (nickel) «tiéfisatu........ 1 yen 
zissenhakudoo..10sen (nickel) goéfsatu........ 3S yen 
nizissenginka ..20sen (silver)  zyuuéfsatu.....10 yen 
gozissenginka..5Q0sen (silver) mnizyuuénsaiu...20 yen 

gozyuuénsatu...50 yen 
hyakuénsatu ..100 yen 
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Note 7.6. Asking the price 


185. How much is this one? 
186. It’s five yen. 
189. It costs 2 yen 50 sen. 


Kore wa, tkura desu ka? 
Goéen desu. 
Niefi goztssen simasu, | 


The difference between désu in sentence 186 and 


Note 7.7. Particles mo... mo 


183. I bought both envelopes and: books at this store. 


simdsu in sentence 189 is reflected in the English equiva- 
lents. These two ways of talking about the price mean 
the same thing, just as they do in English. It doesn’t 
matter whether you ask fkura desu ka? or. [kura 
stmdsu ka?, or whether you answer Goer desu or Goen 
stmasu. The expressions with désu are more common. 


Huutoo mo, ho mo, kono misé de kaimdstia. 


When two nouns in the same clause—let’s call them A and B—are both followed by the particle mo, the expres- 
sion A mo B mo means ‘both A and B’ if the predicate is affirmative, or ‘neither A nor B’ if the predicate is negative. 

The double mo is a more emphatic way of connecting two nouns than the particle to (Note 3.2). Sentence 183 _ 
implies that you wouldn't ordinarily’ expect to buy envelopes and books at the same store; the use of huutoo mo 
hén mo emphasizes the connection. between huutoo and hén, and suggests that the connection is for some reason 
worthy of special notice. If you were saying that you had bought envelopes and stationery at the same store—two 
things that you would expect to find in the same place—you would say, 


(a) I bought envelopes and stationery at this store. 


Huutoo to birsen 0, kono misé de katmdsita. 


In sentence (a), notice that riser has the particle 0, but that there is no o in sentence 183. As you already 
know (Note 5.3), the particles ga and o are not used along with mo. 


Additional examples: 


(b) There are neither pencils nor fountain pens in this 
store. 
(c) I don’t want either meat or fish. 
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Kono misé ni wa, eripitu mo mannénhitu mo arimasén. 


Nikti mo sakana mo hosiku arimasén. 


(d) There are both Englishmen and Japanese living in 
this house. 
(e) Please close both the door and the window. 
(f) In American drugstores they ‘sell both ue and 
| magazines. 


Note 7.8. Recipient with particle nz 


191. I paid the clerk the money. 
192. I gave the clerk a 10-yen bill. 


Eikokuzin mo Nihonztni mo, kono utt 121 sunde imasu. 


To mo mddo mo simete kudasaz. 
Betkoku no kusurtya de, kusurt mo 2a5s1 mo utte wmasu. 


‘Tenin ni okane o haraimédsita. 


Tenin ni, zyuuénsatu 0 yarimdsita. 


Before a verb meaning ‘give’ or ‘pay’ or ‘lend’ or ‘show’ or the like, the recipient of the action is denoted by a 
noun with 22. The recipient is the person to whom something is given or paid or lent or shown. 


Additional examples: 


(a) I paid the money to my friend. | 
(b) I showed the child a magazine. 
(c) I gave the office clerk my pencil. 
(d) I gave the kid a dime. 

(e) Please show me your room. 


Note 7.9. Verbs for giving 


192. I gave the clerk a 10-yen bill. 
193. The clerk gave me 7 yen 50 sen change. 


_ Tomodatt ni okane o haraimdsita. 
Kodomo nt zasst 0 misemdstta. 
Zimiin ni, watakust no enpitu o yarimdsita. 
Kodomo ni zissén yarimdstta. 
Doozo, watakust nt andta no heyd o mtsete kudasat. 


Tenin ni, zyuuéfsatu o yarimdsita. 
Tenin wa, oturt 0 sitten goztssen kuremdsita. 


Yaru and kureru both mean ‘give’, but they are used in different situations. Yaru away means ‘give to some- 
body else (not to me)’; kureru usually but not always means ‘give me’. 
Suppose that A Is TALKING To B; C and D are two other people. Seven different situations are possible, as 
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shown in the following lists. An arrow means that one person gives something to another person; the arrow points 


away from the giver. 


A uses yaru: 
1.4A——B 
2,.A——C 
3.B —— G5 
4.C —— D 


A uses kureru: 


5.A BB 
6. A CC 


7.B-———C 


These seven situations are illustrated in sentences (a) through (g). Notice that the phrase watakust nz is not 
used in (¢) and (f), since the verb kureru here means ‘give me’ all by itself. 


(a) I'll give you a book. 

(b) I gave the sailor a book. 

(c) Did you give the sailor a book? 
(d) The clerk gave the sailor a book. 
(e) Did you give me this book? 

(f) The clerk gave me a book. 

(g) Did the clerk give you a book? 


Watakust wa andta nt hon o yarimasyéo. 
Watakust wa stthet nt hon o yartmdsita. 
Andta wa stithet nt hén o yarimdsita ka? 
Tenin wa siuthet nt hon o yarimdsita. 
Andta wa kono hon o kuremdstia ka? 
Tenin wa hon o kuremdsita. 

Tenin wa andta ni hon o kuremdsita ka? 


In situations 1, 5, and 7, you would ordinarily use yaru and kureru only if the person to whom you are talking 
is a close friend or a younger member of your family. If he is anyone to whom you want to be polite, you use other 


verbs for giving, to be introduced later. 


Additional examples: 


(h) I gave my friend a book and a magazine. 
(i) Mr. Tanaka gave the soldier a cigarette. 


(j) The sailor gave me a match. 
(k) I gave the waiter a 5-yen bill. 
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Tomodati ni hon to zasst 0 yarimdsita. 
Tanaka-san wa, heitai nt tabako 0 yarimdsita. 
Suihei wa madtli o kuremdsita. 

Kytiuzt nt goéisatu o yarimdsita. 


(1) I gave [some] stationery and envelopes to the office 
clerks. 

(m) Mr. Yamamoto gave me a pencil. 

(n) I gave the child some bread. 

(0) Did you give Taro [any] stationery? 

(p) The Englishman gave me his fountain pen. 

(q) He gave the mechanic 15 sen change. 

(r) The boss gave me [some] money. 

(s) I gave the waiter (money in the amount of) 50 sen. 


Note 7.10. Tentative to express future action 


190. I’ll buy that one. 


Zimuin nt binisen to huutoo o yarimdsita. 


Yamamoto-san wa enpitu o kuremdsita. 
Kodomo nt pan o yarimdsita. 

Andta wa, Tdroo nt bitsen o yarimdsita ka? 
Etkokuzin wa, mannénhitu o kuremdsita. 
Syokkoo nt olurt o zyuugosen yarimdstta. 
Syuzin wa okane o kuremdstta. 

Kytiuzt nt okane 0 goztssen yarimdsita. 


Are o kaimasyoo. 


The tentative form of a verb (ending in -masydo) has two uses. It means either ‘let’s do so-and-so’ or ‘I guess 
I'll do so-and-so’. In the second meaning, it implies that the speaker is just making up his mind to do something. 
The action denoted by a tentative verb is always one that the speaker himself decides to perform, either alone 
(I'll do it) or together with someone else (let’s do it). In either case, the action lies in the future and depends on 


the speaker’s own will. 


Additional examples: 


(All of these sentences could correspond also to English equivalents with ‘let’s do so-and-so’.) 


(a) I'll go to the country by car. 

(b) I guess I'll go back home and rest up. 

(c) After (eating) dinner, I'll read a magazine. 

(d) I’m hungry, so I guess I[’ll go to a restaurant and eat 
(a meal). 

(e) I'll go into the next room. 

(f) I'l go to the bookstore and buy [some] books and 
magazines. 


Inaka e z1déosya de tkimasyoo. 

Utt e kdette, yasumimasyoo. 

Gohan o tdbete kara, zass1 0 yomimasyoo. 

Onaka ga suité kara, ryoortya e ttte, gohan o tabemas yoo. 


Tonari no heya no néka e hatrimasyoo. 


Tonya e tutte, hoi to zassi 0 Raimasyoo. 
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(g) I’m going to go [out] under the tree in the garden 
and take it easy. | 

(h) I’m tired, so I'll take a streetcar and go back home. 
(1) It’s cold, so I’ll shut the window. 

(j) I’m thirsty, so I guess I’ll have some beer. 


Niwa no kt no sita e ttte yasumimasyoo. 


Tukdreta kara, dénsya nt notte, uit e kaerimasyoo. 
Samut kara, mddo 0 stmemasyoo. 
Nédo ga kawdita kara, biiru 0 nomimasy6o. 


4. Exercise 


A. Answer the following questions in Japanese. Use 
complete sentences. Make up the answers in your head, 
and say them out loud. Do not write anything down. 


1. Kono enipitu wa, zissén destta. Tenin ni goztssen 
yarimdsita. Oturt 0 tkura moraimdsita ka? 

2. Kono h6# wa, niet nizyuu gdésen desita. Tenin ni 

-sanen yarimdstta. Oturt o tkura moraimdsita ka? 

3. Bitisen to huutoo wa, ttten goztssen simasita. Bitisen 
wa, kyuuztssen desila. Huutoo wa, tkura desita ka? 

4, Sinbun wa, gosén desita. Kodomo ni goztssen 
yarimdsita. Oturt 0 tkura kuremdsita ka? 

5. Kono tabako wa, zyuusttisen desita. Oturt o sdnzyuu 
sdnisen moraimdsita. Tabakoya nt tkura 
yarimdstia ka? 

6. Kono ntku to yasat ya btiru wa, ilien sttizyuu gosen 
desita. Oturt 0 nizyuu gosen moraimdsita. Kytiuzt 
nt tkura yarimdsita ka? 

7. Kono kusurt wa, nien goztssen desita. Kusurtya 
kéra, oturi o nien goztssen moraimdsita. [kura 
yarimdsita ka? 
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8. Sakanaya nt ttten yarimdstta. Oturt o nizyuu 
rokusén moraimdsita. Sakana wa, tkura destta ka? 
9. Mannénhitu o kaimdsita. Tenin ni goer yartmdsita. 
Oturt o nien moraimdsita. Mannénhitu wa, tkura 
destta ka? 
10. Kytiuzt nt ttten yarimdsita. Oturi o gozyuu gésen 
moraimdsila. Bliru wa, tkura destta ka? 


B. In Note 7.3, you found some sample sentences 
showing how to ask and answer questions about arith- 
metic. Study sentences (a), (b), (c), and (d), and then 
practice them by performing out loud the following 
problems in addition and subtraction. 


1. Nizyuu ni roku o tasu to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 

2. Zyuust kara roku o hiku to, tkutu ni narimdsu ka? 
3. Zyuuhatt nt zyuusitt o tasu to, tkhutu nt narimdsu ka? 
4, Nizyuu go kara hatt o hiku to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 


5. Sdvzyuu hatt.ni gozyuu itt o tasu to, tkutu nt 
narimdsu ka? 


15. 


16. 


. Yonzyuu roku kara zyuusan o hiku to, tkutu ni 


narimdsu ka? 


. Kytiuzyuu san ni hatizyuu wt o tasu to, tkutu ni 


narimdsu ka? 


. Hatizyuu sitt kara sdfizyuu nt o hiku to, tkutu ni 


narimdsu ka? 


. Yonzyuu roku nt yorzyuu nt o tasu to, tkutu ni 


narimdsu ka? 


. Sdnzyuu ki kara ntzyuu g6 o hiku to, tkutu nt 


narimdsu ka? 


. Hyaku nizyuu ni sdiizyuu o tasu to, tkutu ni 


narimdsu ka? 


. Hyaku sitizyuu sadn kara kytiusyuu ttt o hiku to, 


tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 


. Sénbyaku yonsyuu roku ni, nihyaku gozyuu st o 


tasu to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 


. Gohyaku rokuzyuu st kara, nthyaku gozyuu SER o 


hiku to, tkuiu nt narimdsu ka? 

Happyaku hatizyuu hatt ni, sénbyaku sdnizyuu sadn 
o tasu to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 

Kyuuhyaku kyuiuzyuu roku kara, happyaku nizyuu 
go o htku to, tkutu ni narimdsu ka? 


17. Issén kytuhyaku rokuzyuu st nt, nisén roppyaku 
gozyuu itt o tasu to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 

18. Nisén sttthyaku zyiu kara, sé roppyaki sdizyuu 
ku 0 htku to, tkutu nt narvmdsu ka? 

19. Sanzén gozyuu roku ni, nisén hyaku nizyuu nt o tasu 
to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 


20. Hassén hyaku sén kara, sanzén rokusyuu hatt o hiku 
to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 


C. Practice counting out loud from 1 to 150. Count 
first by ones, then by twos, then by threes, and so on. 


‘Count as fast as you can, and practice until you can 


rattle off any number that comes into your head with- 
out having to stop first to think how it is put together. 


If your group likes to play games, you can turn this 
practice into a game of Buzz. First decide on a number 
—say 7. Then count in Japanese as fast as you can; 
but every time you come to a number that can be 
divided by 7, or that contains the number 7 (514), you 
skip that number and say ‘‘Buzz’’ instead. The player 
who can count from 1 to 150 in this way with the fewest 
slips wins. . 


5. Check-Up and Review . 
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Record 13B, after spiral 


194, 
195. 


196. 


197. 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


watch or clock 
have or hold or own 
Have you got a watch? 


What time is it? 
1 o'clock 


4 o'clock 
It’s five o’clock, 


a.m. (itt. forenoon) 
p.m. (lit. afternoon) 
It’s nine a.m. 


Record 14A, beginning 


198. 


199. From eleven a.m. to three p.m., how many hours 


It’s half past ten. 
how many hours? 


are there? 


1 hour 
9 hours 


200. There are four hours. 


201. 
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how many minutes? 
How many minutes are there in one hour? 
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SECTION B 


1. Basic Sentences 


JAPANESE ——_——___—____—_—~ 


toket 
motu 
Andta wa, toket 0 motte imasu ka? 


Néfizi desu ka? 
iizz 
yo2t 

Gé2t desu. 
gézen 


gogo 
Gézen, kuzt desu. 


Zyuuzi-hdn desu. 

nanztkan 
Gézen zyuuittzi kara, gégo sé7nist made, / 
nanztkan arimdsu ka? 

aiztkan 

kuztkan 
Yoztkan arimasu. 

ndnpun ] 
Itiztkan nt wa, ndnibpun arimdsu ka? 


202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 


206. 


207. 


208a. 


1 minute 
2 minutes 
3 minutes 
4 minutes 
5 minutes 
6 minutes 
7 minutes 
8 minutes 
9 minutes 
10 minutes 
There are sixty minutes in an hour. 


It’s ten minutes before six. 
It’s five minutes after eight. 
It’s 9:34 p.m. 


this year 
what year? or how many years? 
What year Is it this year? 


1 year or the year 1 
4 years or the year 4 
It’s 1944. 


how many months? 
How many months are there in a year? 


\ 


1 month 

2 months 
4 months 
6 months 


ippun 
nihun 
sdnpun 
yon pun 
gohun 
roppun 
sitthun 
happun 
kyuuhun 
zippun 
Itiztkan ni wa, rokuztppun arimasu. 


Rokiuzt, 2ippun mde desu. 
Hattz1, gohun sugt desu. 
Gogo, kuzt sdnizyuu yonpun desu. 


kotos1 
nannen 
Kotost wa, ndvinen desu ka? 


inen 
yonen* 
Sén kytuhyaku yornzyuu yonnen desu. 


nankdgetu 
Itinen nt wa, nankdgetu arimdsu ka? 


zkkdgetu 
nikdgetu 
‘yonkdagetu 
rokkdgetu 


* Both yonew and ydriner are used. The second form appears in sentence 207, 
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208b. 


8 months 
10 months 
There are twelve months in a year. 


Record 14B, beginning 


209. 


210. 


211a. 


211b. 
212. 
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What month is it? 


January (1st month) 
April (4th month) 
September (9th month) 
It’s November. 


how many weeks? 
How many weeks are there in one month? 


1 week 
2 weeks 
8 weeks 
10 weeks 
There are four weeks. 


What day of the week is it? 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
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hakkdgetu 
zikkdgetu 
Itinen nt wa, zyuuntkdgetu arimasu. 


Ndrgatu desu ka? 


Itigaté 

Sigatu 

Kugatu 
Zyuuritigatu desu. 


nansyuukan 
Ikkdgetu ni wa, nansyiukan arimdsu ka? 


tssyuukan 
nisytiukan 
hassytiukan 
zissyuukan | 
Yonsyuukan arimasu. 


Naiiy00b1 desu ka? 


Nittydéob1 
Getuyéohi 
Kayéot 
Suryoobt 
Mokuy6obt 
Kinyooht 
Doydobt 


at what time? 
leave (for a trip) 
213. What time are you leaving? 


the 2:30 train 
214. I’m leaving by the 2:30 train. 


arrive 
215. I'll get to Tokyo at 4:35. 


about 2 hours 
take (time) 
216. It takes about two hours. 


about 5 o'clock 
217. I usually arrive at the hotel at about five o’clock. 


be late 
218. Yesterday the train left here late, so I got to 
Tokyo at 5:30. 


Record 15A, beginning 


2 or 3 hours 
219. It takes two or three hours from here to Tokyo 
by train. 


ndln2 nt 
tdtu 
Andta wa, ndnizt nt tatimdsu ka? 


niz1-hdn no kisyd 
Ni21-hdn no kisyd de tatimasu. 


tuku 
Tookyoo e, yo2t sdnizyuu gohun ni tukimasu. 


nizikan-gurat 
kakdru 
Nizikan-gurat kakarimasu. 


gozt-géro 
Tattet, gozt-géro nt, hoteru e tukimasu. 


okureru (1) 
Ktnoo, kisyd ga, koko o okurete déta kara, / 
Tookyoo e, gozt-han ni tukimdsita. 


nisanztkan 
Koko kara Tookyoo mdde, kisydé de nisanztkan 
kakarimasu. 


2. Practice and Review 
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3. Notes 
Note 7.11. Counters for units of time 


The Basic Sentences introduce seven new counters, all referring to various units of time. These are bound 
forms, tacked on to the end of a numeral or a string of numerals, To complete the set, you should also know the 
counter for seconds; this is -byoo. Here are the eight counters with the numeral z¢# (2): 


fk 2 o'clock NISYUURAN. Le. 2 weeks 
WINE os i a 6 i i is eens 2 years or the year 2 nkan. LL 2 hours 
Nigatu. re February (2nd month) NhUR 2 minutes 
nikdgetu. Le. 2 months Nbyoo. Le 2 seconds 


The counter -z? is used in telling what time it is. The counter -ner is used both in telling what year it is and in telling 
how many years you are talking about. The counter -gatu is used in naming months. All the other counters are 
used in telling how many units of time (months, weeks, hours, minutes, or seconds) you are talking about. 

The following lists give the numbers from 1 to 12 with each of these eight counters. Numbers with -2t and -gatu 
naturally do not go beyond 12. Continue the other six series by yourself, out loud, so as to get additional practice 
in the use of numbers. Carry the numbers with -ne# up to 100, the ones with -kdgetu, -sytiukan, and -ztkav up to 
24, and the ones with -hur and -byoo up to 60. 


attet atinen Itigati tkkdgetu 

nizt ninen Nigatu ntkdgetu 
sdnizt saninen Sdrngatu sankdgetu 
yd2t yonen, yornnen Sigatu yonkdgetu 
gozt gonen Gégatu gokdgetu 
rokuzt rokunen Rokugatu : rokkdgetu 
sittzt sitinen Sitigatu sitikdgetu 
hattzs hattnen Hatigatu hakkdgetu 
kiz1 kunen Kigatu kukdgetu 
Zyluuz zyuunen Zyuugatu zikkdgetu 
syuutttet zyuuttinen Zyuuttigatu zyuutkkdgetu 
gyuuniz syuuninen Zyuunigatu zyuuntkdgetu 
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assyuukan ttiztkan tppun tibyoo 
n15yUURkan niztkan nthun nibyoo 
sansyuukan sanztkan sdnpun sadnbyoo 
yonsyuukan yoztkan yonpun yonbyoo 
gosyuukan goztkan gohun gobyoo 
rokusyuukan rokuztkan roppun rokubyoo 
sitisyiukan sitiztkan sitthun sittbyoo 
hassyuukan hatiztkan happun hattbyoo 
kyuusytiukan kuztkan kyuuhun kyuubyoo 
zissyuukan zyuuzikan 2thppun zyuubyoo 
syuurtssyuiukan zyuuttistkan syuutppun zyuurttbyoo 
syuunisyuukan syuuniztkan zyuunthun zyuuntbyoo 


Note 7.12. Changes in numerals and counters 


Most of the numbers listed in the preceding Note are just what you would expect as the result of combining 
the numerals 2/4, nt, saz, and so on, with the various counters; but certain numbers are different from what you 


might.expect. These include: 


tkkdgetu tppun 


tssytukan 
rokkdgetu roppun hassytiukan 
hakkdgetu hadppun zissyuukan 
zikkdgetu zippun 


Similar changes in the numeral take place when the counter begins with t. You have not met any counters of this 
kind yet, but for the sake of completeness they will be included in the following rules. 

Before a counter beginning with k, h, s, or £, the numerals z¢é (1), hatt (8), and syzu (10) appear in a changed 
form; before a counter beginning with & or hk, the numeral rokz (6) is also changed. The following table shows. 


what happens: - 
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before a counter beginning 


roku changes to rok- before a counter beginning halt changes to has- 
with s. 


hati changes to hak- with k 


ati = changes to tk- i. it changes to és- | 
cyiuu changes to 21&- 


zyuu changes to zts- 


att changes to 1p- bef - os i : 
j ore a counter beginning att changes to 2t- — 
jar ahaa - Ad with A, and the / of the hatt changes to hat- bac counter beginning 
8 vag counter changes to #. zyuu changes to 2it- : 


zytia changes to 21p- 


All of these changes result in a double consonant: kk, pp, ss, or tt. Since they take place automatically whenever 
the counter begins with &, h, s, or £, it will not be necessary to comment on them when you meet numbers with 
other counters later on. For instance, the explanation of the forms tssyuukan, hassytiukan, and zissytukan ac- 
counts also for the forms 1sséf#, hasséfi, and zissév listed in Note 7.5. 

Before the numerals hyaku (100) and sé# (1000), the words for 1, 6, and 8 undergo the same changes as before 
a counter beginning with & or s. This accounts for the forms roppyakiu (600), happyaku (800), tssér (1000), and 
hassé’ (8000). 

After the numeral sav (3), the initial sound of some counters is changed: k changes to g, h to b, ands tos. 
These changes, however, are unpredictable; they take place in some counters but not in others. To make sure 
that you get the words right, you must simply learn each form as you hear it. So far you have had no examples. 
of these changes i in any counters, but the forms sdabyaku (300) and sarizér (3000), with -byaku and -zer instead 
of hyakg and sév, illustrate the same thing. Notice that these changes in the counter, when they occur, come 
only after the numeral saf. 

The two words sdapuft (3 minutes) and yéApun (4 mee?) are irregular. They do not fit into any larger group, 
and must be Jearned as separate forms. 


Note 7.13. Approximate numbers 


219. It takes two or three hcurs from here to Tokyo by Koko kara Tookyoo mdde, kisyd de nisanztkan 
train. kakarimasu, 
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Nisanztkan means ‘about 2 or 3 hours’; it is made up of the numerals mf and sar plus the counter -ztkan. To 
make up an approximate number of this kind, you combine two consecutive numerals with a single counter. Here 


are some more examples: 


ttinten.......... ....lor 2 yen 
NISANSEN.... 6.0 ees 2 or 3 sen 
SANYONEN........04. 3 or 4 years 
$1g00y00. 12... ees 4 or 5 seconds 


gor0bbUn. 5 or 6 minutes 
rokusttiztkan........... 6 or 7 hours 
sttthakkdgetu........... 7 or 8 months 
hakkusytiukan.......... 8 or 9 weeks 


The measure -zi is not used in combinations of this kind. Notice that the two numerals are always consecutive; 


you do not combine 2 and 4, or 3 and 5. 


There are also approximate numbers of higher rank, made by combining two consecutive numerals with zydu, 


hyaku, or sén. Here are some samples: 


BYUUNISANZARGN. .. 6. ees 
SANYONZYUUDYOO... 6... ec cee eee Leas 
hatizyuu goroRunen........ 0c ccc ences 
SUPONVORY cocina due usta woe bad & eS Sen 
SUMHASSEN. 66. cee eee pieee eee es 


Additional examples: 


(a) From Osaka (to) here takes 4 or 5 hours by plane. 
(b) This fountain pen must be 7 or 8 yen. 

(c) I read (a book) today for 5 or 6 hours. 

(d) The train left 2 or 3 minutes late. 


(e) I'll rest up in my friend’s house in the country for 
2 or 3 weeks. 


CC 12 or 13 hours 
ee ee 30 or 40 seconds 

a es ee 85 or 86 years 

ee eee four or five hundred 
ee rr seven or eight thousand 


Oosaka kara koko mdde, hikéoki de sigoztkan kakarimasu. 

Kono mannénihitu wa sitthatten desyoo. 

Ky6éo wa, gorokuztkan hén o yomimdsita. 

Kisyd wa nisdnpun okurete demdsita. 

Inaka no tomodati no ult de, nisansyuukan 
yasumimasyoo. 
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Note 7.14. Interrogative numbers 


195. What time is it? ] Néfizi desu ka? 
*199. How many hours are there? | Nanztkan arimdsu ka? 
201. How many minutes are there in one hour? Itiztkan ni wa, nénpun arimdsu ka? 
206. What year is it this year? Kotost wa, ndiinen desu ka? 
208a. How many months are there in a year? Itinen ni wa, nankdgetu arimdsu ka? 
209. What month is it? _ Nédfigatu desu ka? 
211a. How many weeks are there in one month? Ikkdgetu ni wa, nafisyiukar arimdsu ka? 


An interrogative number is made up of na#- plus a counter; it means either ‘how many (of the units referred 
to by the counter)?’ or ‘which one (of these units) ?’. For instance, navkdgetu means ‘how many months?’, ndvgatu 
means ‘which month?’, and ndanen means either ‘how many years?’ or ‘which year?’. 

The bound form naf- has the same effect on the initial sound of the counter as the numeral san (Note 7.12). 
Notice the change of 4 to b in ndabyaku ‘how many hundreds?’ and the change of s to 2 in nafzén ‘how many 
thousands?’ (compare sdabyaku ‘300’ and sarizér ‘3000’). 


Besides the interrogative numbers mentioned so far, you can also say maven for ‘how many yen?’ and nansén 
for ‘how many sen?’. 


The names of the days of the week (Nitrydobt, Getuydobi, etc.) are not numbers, but there is an interrogative 
‘word for this series that looks like an interrogative number: na7yéobi ‘which day of the week?’ (in Sentence 212). 


Additional examples: | 
(a) What time do we get to Yokohama? Ndnzt nit Yokohama e tukimdsu ka? 


(b) How many minutes are there in a week? Issytiukan ni wa, nédnpun arimdsu ka? 
(c) How many thousand yen did this house cost? Kono 16 wa, nanzenen simdsita ka? 

(d) How many months did you live in America?. Nankdgetu Betkoku nt stinde 1mdsita ka? 
(e) In what month did you go to America? Ndrigatu nt Betkoku e tkimdsita ka? 
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(f) How many hours does it take from here to the 
country by train? 

(g) What day of the week was yesterday? 

(h) About how many weeks does it take from here to 
America by boat? 

(1) About how many hundred yen did that car cost? 


(j) How much (it. How many sen) is this stationery? _ 


Note 7.15. Telling time 


195. What time is it? 

196. It’s five o’clock. 

197. It’s 9 a.m. 

198. It’s half past ten. 

203. It’s ten minutes before six. 
204. It’s five minutes after eight. 
205. It’s 9:34 p.m. 


Koko kara inaka mdde, kisyé de nanztkan kakarimdsu 
ka? 

Kindo wa, nafiyoobt desita ka? 

Koko kara Betkoku mdde, hiune de nansyuukan-gurar 
kakarimdsu ka? 

Ano ziddosya wa, nanbyakuen-gurat simdstia ka? 

Kono bitisen wa, ‘ndnsen desu ka? 


Nénzi desu ka? 
Gézt desu. 

Gézen kuzt desu. 
Zyuuzi-haén desu. 


 Rokuzt, zippun mde desu. 


Hatizt, gohun sugt desu. 
Gogo, kuzt sdfizyuu yonpun desu, 


These sentences illustrate the most important expressions you will need for telling time in Japanese. Each 
one contains a number with the counter -2¢, followed by the copula désu. Notice the following points: 


Gézen and gégo (literally ‘forenoon’ and ‘afternoon’) stand BEFORE the number with -z7 to mean ‘a.m.’ and ‘p.m.’ 


To say ‘half past so-and-so’, you tack the bound form -hdv to the end of the number—that is, after the counter 
-gt. The expression eres or any similar expression, is all one word; the hyphen is written just to make it- 


easier to read. 


To say ‘so-and-so-many minutes before or after a certain hour’, you use a number with the counter -huv (for 
minutes) plus the word mde or sugt; the combination comes AFTER the number with -zz. Mde is already familiar to 
ee as a place word meaning ‘front’ (Note 4.1); here it refers to time instead of place, with the meaning ‘before’. 
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In English, ‘twenty minutes after one’ means the same as ‘1:20’; ‘ten minutes before three’ (or ‘ten minutes 
of three’, ‘ten minutes to three’) means the same as ‘2:50’. In Japanese, you can say either 1t42% niztppun sugt or 
ate nizippun, either sdfizt zippun mae or nizt goztppun. In ordinary conversation, the expressions with mde and 
sugt are more common; but the shorter expressions are very often used, especially in reading from a time-table or 


in talking about transportation and other schedules. 
Additional examples: 
(a) It’s 12:35. 


(b) It’s five to five in the afternoon. 
(c) It was half past one in the morning. 


(d) It’s twelve minutes to seven. 
(e) It’s four minutes after eleven. 
(f) It’s 3:26 now. 

(g) It was 4:32 p.m. 


(h) It’s half past six, so let’s go back. 


(i) It’s a quarter of two p.m. 
(j) Is it twenty minutes OF nine or 
twenty minutes AFTER nine? 
Note 7.16. Dates 


206. What year is it this year? 
207. It’s 1944. 


Zyuuniz sdnzyuu gohun desu. 
Gégo gézt gohun mde desu.- 
Goézen tt1z1-hdn destta. 
Oilizt eyuunthun mde desu. 
Zyuurtizt yonpun sugt desu. 

ma wa, sdnizt nizyuu roppun desu. 
Gégo yo2zt sdrizyuu nihun desita. 
Rokuzi-hadn da kara, kaerimasy00. 
Gégo nizt zyuugohun mde desu. 
Kizt nizippun mde desu ka, kuz 

nizippun sugt desu ka? 


Kotost wa, ndfinen desu ka? 


Sén kytiuhyaku yonzyuu yonnen desu. 


The Western system of numbering years is known in Japan, but is not widely used. When the year is given in 
the Western way (as in sentence 207), the word sezrekz is often put before the number. Sezreki means ‘Western 


calendar’. 


The native Japanese system divides the period from 600 B.c. to the present into a large number of ERAS, of 
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unequal length, each one beginning with the accession of an emperor or with some other i important date in Japanese 
history. (Since 1868 the eras have coincided with the reigns of the emperors.) Each era is given a name, and years 
. are identified by their position in the era. For instance, 1868 is called Metz itiner (first year of the Meiji era); 1944 
is called Syoowa zyiuukuneri (19th year of Showa, the era that began with the accession of the emperor Hirohito in 
1926). For most purposes you can get along without learning the era names and their dates. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Mr. Tanaka came to America in 1932. Tanaka-san wa; sé’ kytuhyaku sdazyuu ninen ni Beikoku 
e kimadstta. 

(b) I left Japan in 1941. : Watakust wa, sén kytiuhyaku yonzyuu itinen ni, Nihon o 

) | demdstta. 

(c) I lived in England from 1929 to 1938. Séa kyduhyaku nizyuu kunen kara, sé kytiuhyaku Sane 
hatinen made, Etkoku ni siunide masita. 

(d) In eae Mr. Yamamoto boughtalarge Yamamoto-san wa, sé kytiuhyaku yonzyiunen poe 1é 0 

use _ kawmdsita. 
(e) My aed came back from England i in Tomodait wa, sén happyaku hatizyuu sitinen ni, Etkoku 
1887. kara kdette kimasita. 
(f) He came here in 1492. Sén yonhyaku kuzytiu ntnen nt, koko e kimdsita. 


Note 7.17. Guraz and goro 
216. It takes about two hours. Nizikan-gurat kakarimasu. 


217. I usually arrive at the hotel about five o’clock. Tatte1, gozi-goro nti, hoteru e tukimasu. 


Gurat means ‘approximate quantity’, goro means ‘approximate point in time’. These words are often used alone, 
in the expressions dono gurat ‘about how much?’ or ‘about how long?’, and kono goro ‘recently’ or ‘nowadays’. 

Gurat and goro tacked on to the end of a number (after the counter) make the number less definite; they corre- 
spond to English ‘about’. You use gurat when the number refers to a certain quantity of things or units, goro when 
the number refers to a certain point in time. Niztkaf-gurat means ‘about two hours’, 1z1-g6ro means ‘about two 
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o'clock’. Notice the difference between zyuurokunen-gtrat ‘about sixteen years’ and zyuurokunef-géro ‘about the 
year 16’. 
Compounds consisting of a number plus guraz or goro have the accent on the last part. 


Additional examples: 


(a) (About) how much does this book cost? Kono hév wa, déno gurat simdsu ka? 
te} Meat is terribly high nowadays, isn’t it? Kono goro, ntku ga tathen takdt desu née. 
c) If you walk from here to Mr. Tanaka’s Koko kara Tanaka-san no utt made ardite tku to, déno 


house, (about) how long does it take? gurat kakarimdsu ka? 
(d) I sleep about eight hours every day. Mdiniti hatiztkan-gurat nemasu. 
(e) That watch must cost about a hundred Ano toket wa, hyaku yornzyuuen-girat desyoo. 
and forty yen. . 
0) I usually eat dinner (at) about six o'clock. Tattet rokuzi-géro ni géhan o tabemasu. 
g) I’ll go to the country about June and Rokugatu-géro nt tnaka e ttte, ntkagetu-gurat imasyéo. 


stay (lit. be) about two months. : 

(h) He left the house about half past seven. Szt1zt-han-géro ni utt o demdsita. 

(i) He went to Japan about 1893 and lived  Séi happyaku kuzytiu sannen-goro nt, Nihon e ttte, 
there for about three years. soko de savinen-gurat siunde 1masita. 


Note 7.18. Numbers with and without particles 


189. It costs 2 yen 50 sen. | Nien gozissen simasu. 
202. There are sixty minutes in an hour. | Itiztkan ni wa, rokuzippun arimasu. 
208b. There are twelve months in a year. Tiinen nt wa, syuuntkdgetu arimasu. 
216. It takes about two hours. Nizikan-gurat kakarimasu. 
219. It takes two or three hours from here to Tokyo Koko kara Tookyoo mdde, kisyd de nisanztkan 
by train. kakarimasu. 
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Numbers are nouns, and in most ways they are used in a sentence like other nouns. However, where another 
noun would have the particle ga or o after it, a number is used with no particle at all. The sentences above show 
numbers without a particle standing before the verbs suru, dru, and kakdru. 


199. From 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., how many hours are there? Gozen zyuuttizt kara, gogo sadnizt made, nanzikan 
arimasu ka? 


202. There are sixty minutes in an hour. Itiztkan ni wa, rokuzippun arimasu. 

213. What time are you leaving? Andta wa, ndnizt ni tatimdsu ka? 

214. I’m leaving by the 2:30 train. Nizt-han no kisyd de tatimasu. 

215. I’ll get to Tokyo at 4:35. Tookyoo e, yo2t sdnzyuu gohun nt tukimasu. 
217. I usually arrive at the hotel at about ive o'clock. Taitei, gozi-géro nt, hoteru e tukimasu. 


Except for ga and 0, a number may be followed by any of the particles used with nouns. The particles kéra and 
mdde in sentence 199, mz in sentence 202, and no in sentence 214 all have their usual meaning. The particle nt in 
sentences 213, 215, and 217 follows a number that refers to the time AT which something takes place. 

Ordinary times words (Note 3.9) are often used without any particle when they refer to the time of an action. 
Certain other expressions referring to time have the particle nz; these are numbers with -zz, -gatu, and -nen, and 
the names of the days of the week (Nzttydobz, etc.). 

The particles kéra and mdde after a noun referring to time often correspond to English ‘since’ and ‘until’, 
instead of ‘from’ and ‘up to’. See sentences (m) and (n) below. 


Additional examples: 


(a) I paid the clerk 6 yen 43 sen. Tenin nt rokuen yornzyuu sdfisen haraimdsita. 

(b) It takes about thirty minutes from here Koko kara Oosaka mdde ziddosya de tku to, sanzippun-giurar 
to Osaka if you go by car. kakarimasu. 

(c) There are fifty-two weeks in a year. Itinen ni wa, gozyuu nisytiukan arimasu. 


(d) It takes fifteen minutes from my house Ut kara koobé made zytugohun kakarimasu. 
to the factory. 
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(e) | How many years did you live in Japan? 

(f) ’ In what year did you come to Japan? 

(g) This fountain pen cost 8 yen 40 sen. 

(h) I work at the factory every day from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

(i) From July to September I’m going to the 
country and rest up. 

(j) I slept from 10:15 (p.m.) to 6 (a.m.) 

(k) It snowed from eleven in the morning to 
eight at night. 

(1) I was sick from Monday to Thursday, so 
I didn’t work. 

(m) I’ve been sick since yesterday. 

(n) Please wait until tomorrow. _ 

(o) I got to the city at 2:45 p.m. 

(p) I leave the house every day at half past 
seven and go to the office. 

(q) What time did you go to bed last night? 

(r) The train left the station at thirteen 
minutes to nine (a.m.). 

(s) I’m going to the country on Friday. 

(t) On Tuesday I went to Mr. Ito’s house. 

(u) I left Japan in 1936. 


. Ndrninen Nthon ni sunide wmasita ka? 


Ndnnen nt Nihon e kimdsita ka? . 
Kono mannéfihitu wa, hatien yonzissen simdsita. 


. Mdinitt gozen kuz kara gogo gé21 made, koobd de hatarakimasu. 


Sitigatéi kara Kugatu made, inaka e tite yasumimasu. 


Gégo zytiuzt zyuugohun kara gozen rokuzi made nemdsita. 
Gozen zyuuttier kara gégo hatte: made, yukt ga hurimdstta. 


| Getuydoht kara Mokuyoolt made byooki ddita kara, sigoto o 


simasén desita. 
Kinoo kara byookt desu. 
Astté made mdtte kudasaz. 
Matt e gégo nizt yornzyuu gohun nt tukimdsita. 
Mainiti gozen sitizt-hadn ni utt.o déte, zimusyo e tkimasu. 


Andia.wa, sakuban ndnzt nt nemdsita ka? 
Kisyd wa, gozen kuzt zyuusanpun mde nt tetsyaba o demdstta. 


Kifiy0obt ni inaka e tkimasu. 
Kay6éobi nt Itoo-san no utt e tkimdstia. 
Sén kyiuuhyaku sdnzyuu rokunen ni, Nihén o demdsita. 


Note 7.19. Verbs for leaving and arriving 

Andta wa, ndnzt nt tatumdsu ka? 
_Nizi-hdn no kisyé de tatimasu. 

Taitei, gozi-géro ni, hoteru e tukimasu. 


213. What time are you leaving? 

214. I’m leaving by the 2:30 train. 

217. I usually arrive at the hotel at about five o’clock. 
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218. Yesterday the train left here late, so I got to Tokyo Kinoo, kisyd ga koko 0 okurete déta kara, Tookyoo e 
at 5:30. gozt-hdn nt tukimdstta. " 


Déru means ‘go out’ or ‘leave’. It is used of a person leaving a room, a house, or any other place, and also of a 
train or other vehicle starting off. In only one situation, there is a different verb for ‘leave’: to speak of a person 
leaving town for a trip, you use dtu. 


In sentence 218, the expression okurete déta means ‘it left being late’—that is, ‘it left late’. 


The place that somebody or something leaves is denoted by.a noun with the particle 0. Thus the expression 
koko o déta in sentence 218 means ‘it left here’. Compare also sentence (u) in the preceding Note. 


Tuku means ‘arrive’ or ‘get (to a place)’. The noun denoting the place you get to has the particle e. 


Note 7.20. Present tense to express future action 


213. What time are you leaving? Andta wa, ndnizt nt tatimdsu ka? 
214. I’m leaving by the 2:30 train. Nizi-hdén no kisyd de tatimasu. 
215. I’ll get to Tokyo at 4:35. Tookyoo e, yout sdnzyuu gohun nt tukimasu. 


The verbs in these sentences all refer to future action. There is no separate future tense in Japanese; the present- 
tense form often has future meaning. Sometimes the difference between present and future is shown by using a 
verb phrase with zru for present action, the simple verb for future action. 


When the speaker makes up his mind to do something, his own future action is expressed by the tentative 
(Note 7.10). When the speaker’s course of action is all set, and does not so clearly depend on his own decision, the 
present tense 1s more common. | 

If you change sentence 214 by using tatimasyéo instead of tatimdsu, it will mean, ‘I guess I'll leave by the 2:30 
train’; it will imply that the speaker is just making up his mind. In sentence 215, the tentative wouldn’t fit at all, 
since the time of the train's arrival doesn’t depend on the speaker’s decision. 


‘ 
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4. Exercise 
10. 


A. Answer the following questions in Japanese. Use 
complete sentences. Make up the answers in your head, 
and say them out loud. Do not write anything down. 


1. 


2. 


Cn 
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Gézen y0z1 kara, gégo gé2t made, nanztkan arimdsu 
ka? 

Nizt-hén kara, sdizt yonpun sugt made, ndnpun 
arimdsu ka? 


3. Itegaid kara Sigati made, nankdgetu arimdsu ka? 
4, 


Sén kytiuhyaku sdizyuu ntnen kara, sén kytiuhyaku 
yonzyuu yonen mdde, ndnnen arimdsu ka? 


. Yokohama kara Tookyoo mdde, yonzyuu géhun 


kakarimasu. Kisyé ga kizt nt Yokohama o déru 
to, Tookyoo e ndfzt nt tukimdsu ka? 


. Koko kara Oosaka mdde, saniztkan niztppun 


kakarimasu. Kisyd ga gozen zyuutti21-hdn nt koko 
o déru to, Oosaka e ndnizt nt tukimdsu ka? 


. Watakusi no utt kara, andta no utt made, nizyuu 


gohun kakarimasu. Andta no ult e nizt-hdn nt 
tukimdsita. Watakusi no utt o ndnizt nt demdsita 
ka? 


. Ut kara misé made hdppun kakarimasu, Misé e 


Zyluuz nizyuu sanpun mde nt tukimdsita. Ut o 
ndnzt nt demdsita ka? 


. Ut 0 hatizi-hdn nt demdsita. Koobé. e kuzi zippun 


sugt nt tukimdsita, Ut kara koobd made, ndnpun 
kakarimdsu ka? 
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Koko 0 gozen syuuilizt roppun sugi nt tatimdsita. 
Tookyoo e gégo sdnizt zippin mae nt tukimdsita. 
Koko kara Tookyoo mdde, nanztkan kakarimdsu 
ka? 


B. Turn back again to Note 7.3 and study sentences 
(e), (f), (g), and (h). When you have done this, practice 
them by performing out loud the following problems in 
multiplication and division. Use pencil and paper to 
figure out the answers if you need to, but make up the 
Japanese in your head. 


1. 
. Ku o san de waru to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 
. Sdvizyuu gé nt, roku o kakéru to, tkutu ni narimdsu 


Zyuunt nt, san 0 kakéru to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 


ka? 


. Yonzyuu hatt o, roku de waru to, tkutu ni narimdsu 


ka? 


. Meyuu st nt, g6 0 kakéru to, tkutu ni narimdsu ka? 
. Gozyuu roku o, sitt de waru to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 
Ki nt hatt o kakéru to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 

. Zyuust o siti de waru to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 

. Hatizyuu go Nn, 2yuUu O RGR to, tkutu nt narimdsu 


ka? 


. Hatizyuu itt 0, kt de waru to, tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 
. Hyaku gozyuu roku nt, nizyuu hatt o kakéru to, 


tkutu nt narimdsu ha? 


12. Sitthyaku rokuzyuu o, yorzyuu de waru to, tkutu ne 
narimdsu ka? 

13. Roppyaku yorzyuu nt, sto kakéru to, one nt 
narimdsu ka? 

14, Kytiuhyaku kyiuzyuu roku o, zyuunt de waru to, 
tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 

15. ae ni, zyuunt o kakéru to, tkutu ni narimdsu 

a 

16. Sanzén sdabyaku nizyuu ttt o, nizyuu sttt de waru to, 
thulu nt narimdsu ka? 

17. Sanzén gohyaku yonzyuu yon nt, nt o kakéru to, 
tkutu nt narimdsu ka? 


18. Rokusén roppyaku rokuzyuu roku 0, roku de wart to, 
tkutu ni narimdsu ka? 


19. Sén hyaky i nt, sttt o kakéru to, thutu nt narimdsu 
ka? 


20. Nihyaku nizyuu g6 0, nizyuu go de waru to, tkutu nt 
narimdsu ka? 


C. Using the counters introduced in this Unit (both 
Sections A and B); count in each series from 1 up to as 


_ high as it is reasonable to go with a pau counter, 


to a limit of about 75. 


5. Check-Up and Review 


SECTION C 


1. Final Check-Up 
Proceed here just as you did in the corresponding 
part of earlier Units. Try to cover the material in the 
Basic Sentences, and if you have time go through the 
additional examples i in the Notes. Make sure that you 
understand everything in this Unit before you leave it. 


2. Listening In 


1. Mr. KIMURA AND A FRIEND ARE WALKING ALONG THE 
STREET. 


Kimura: Doy6dobi ni inaka e tkimasu. 


Tomodati: Séo desu ka? 
Déo site tkimdsu ka? 


Koko wa, Rokugaté kara dtuku naru kara, 


Kimura: 
kirai désu. 
Matt wa, atui desu ga, inaka wa suzustt desu. 
Tomodati: Ndvgatu nt, koko e kdette kimdsu ka? _ 
Kimura: Kugatu-gdro nt, kdette kimasu. 


Sankdgetu, inaka de yasumimdsu. 
Andta mo, kono natu inaka e tkimdsu ka? 
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Tomodati: Je. 
Kinoo, koko e kdette kité kara, / 
kono natu wa, kono matt de hatarakimasu. 


Kimura: Do6ko e itte imdsita ka? 

Tomodati: Oosaka e itte imdsita. | 
Hik6ok1 de ttte, htine de kdette kimdsita. 

Kimura: Nanztkan-guirat, hikéoki to hune ni notte 


amdstita ka? 


Tomodati: Hikdéoki nt wa, , 
nizikan 2tppun notte imdsita. 
Hine nt wa, / 
syuuhatiztkan, sdizyuu géhun notte imdsita. 


Narsyuukan-gurat, Oosaka ni tmdsita ka? 
Sansyuukan-gurat soko nt imdsita. 

Soko de hatarakimdsita ka, asobimdsita ka? 
Oosaka no zimiusyo de, hatarakimdsita. 


Kono misé de wa, tokei 0 utte irt kara, hditte 
mimasyoo. 


Kimura: 
Tomodati: 
Kimura: 
Tomodati: 
Kimura: 


(They enter the shop. Mr. Kimura speaks to the 
clerk.) 
Konnitt wa. 
Déozo, toket o mtsete kudasat. 
Tenifi:* Kono toket wa, tathen tt desu. 


*On the eee record the word ‘‘Tefiifi'’ was read one 
line too early by mista 
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Kimura: fkura desu ka? 
Tenifi: . Hyakuen désu. 
Kimura: Hosts keredomo, afimart takdi desu. 
Teiiiii: Kono toket wa yasu1 desu. 
Yonzyuuen stmasu. 
Doo desu ka? 
Kimura: A*vmari ookti kara kirai désu. 
Teifiiii: Tonart no heyd nt mo, toket ga dru kara, / 


ttle mimasyoo. 


(They go there.) 


Kono toket wa, ydsukute tiiséi desu ga, déo 
desu ka? 


Kimura: fkura desu ka? 
Teniii: Yonzyuu goen desu. 
Kimura: Kore o kaimasyoo. 


2. Mr. TANAKA AND Mr. KIMURA ARE TALKING. 


Tanaka: Asitd wa, Nittydobt da kara, inaka e 


ikimasyéo. . 
Kimura: Hidz. 
Soo simasyoo. 
Ndn nt notte tkimasyéo ka? 
Tanaka: Teisyaba mdde, aruite itte, / 


soko ‘kara, kisyé de tkimasyéo. 


Kimura: 
Tanaka: 


Kimura: 
Tanaka: 
Kimura: 
Tanaka: 


Kimura: 


Tanaka: 
Kimura: 
Tanaka: 


Kimura: 


Koko kara teisyaba mdde, ndapu 
kakarimdsu ka? 


Vukkiri ariku to, sdfizyuu gohun-gurat 
Rakarimasu. 


Ndnzt no kisyd nt nortimasy6o ka? 
Hatizi yonztppun no kisyd wa, déo desyoo ka? 
Sono kisyd wa, ndnzi nt naka e tukimdsu ka? 


Zyuutttzi, zippun mde nt tukimasu. 
Niztkan-gurat kakaremasu. 

Uti 0, gozen sttizt-han-goro ni déte, / 
ryoortya de, gohan o tabemasyoo. 


Tdbete kdra, ee € eee OD 
Ii.desu ka? 


Ti desu. 
Inaka de, ndnt 0 simasyoo ka? 


Watakust no tomodati ga, inaka nt sunde tru 
kara, / 

sono hito no uth e ttte, / 

soko de tdbete kara, asobimasy6o. 


fi desu née. 
Soo simasyoo. 


3. Mr. TANAKA HAS MET AN oo FRIEND FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


Tanaka: 


Ky6oo, inaka kara, kono matt e kimdsita ka? 


Tomodati: 


Tanaka: 


Tomodati: 


Tanaka: 


Tomodati: 


Tanaka: 


Tomodati: 


Tanaka: 


Tomodati: 


Tanaka: 


Tomodati: 


Tanaka: 


Tomodati: 


Ite. 

Watakusi wa, kono mati nt, sunde imasu. 

Moto wa, hyakusyéo desita ga, ima wa, 
syokkoo désu. 


S00 desu ka? 

Koobé de hataraite imasu. 

Madiniti TG SI ka? 

Ite. 

Getuyéobi kara, Doyéobi made hatarakimdsu 
Nitiydobi wa, hima désu. 

Nafizikan-girai hatarakimdsu ka? 


Gozen kuzi kara, gogo gé2t made 
hatarakimasu. 


Sono koobdé wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 


Tetsyaba no, soba nt arwmasu. 

Tévki ga tt to, aruite tkimasu. 

Sdnzyuu gohun- -gurat kakarimasu. 

Ame ga hiru to, dénsya ni notte ikimdsu. 


Dénsya nt, notte tku to, ndnpun kakarimdsu 
ka? 


Zyuugohun-gurat kakarimasu. 
Sono koobé de wa, néni o tukurimdsu ka? 
Hik6oki 0 tukurimasu. 
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3. Free Conversation 


Make up conversations on the model of those you 
have just practiced. Talk about subjects that will 
enable you to use a lot of numbers—buying things, 
making change at the store, taking a trip, deciding 
which train to take, planning your holidays, and so on. 
You can also combine topics of this kind with talk about 
the weather—telling what the weather is like in Jan- 
uary, April, or some other month, or telling when it 
rained and how long it lasted, and so on. Here are some 
more suggestions: 


1. Two men, A and B, are talking about a trip they are 
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planning to take. 


A asks how they should go—by train or by plane. 
B says they’Il go by train: 
A asks about how many hours it will take. 


B says it takes about 314 hours. The 8:10 train 
in the morning gets to the country at 11:34; 
the 10:22 train gets there at 1:58 p.m. 
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A wonders what time they should leave. 

B suggests that they should take the 8:10 train, 
because the 10:22 train usually arrives late. 
A says that if he leaves his house at 7:45, he'll 

get to the station about 8. 
B says he'll be waiting there. 


2. a 1s buying a fountain pen for his son. D ts the 
clerk. 


C asks D to show him some fountain pens. 

D shows him one and says it costs 10 yen. 

C says that’s too high. Are there any cheap pens? 
D shows him a pen for 5 yen. 


C says it’s too small. When D shows him another 
one, he asks how much it is. 


D says it’s 6 yen 50 sen. 
C says fine, he’ll buy it. 
D thanks him. 


PART TWO 


UNIT ¢& 


ASKING DIRECTIONS 


SECTION A 


1. Basic Sentences 


Record 16A, beginning 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


stop or halt 

the streetcar stops 

the place where the streetcas stops 
or 

what place is it? 


220. Where is the streetcar stop? 


221. 


222. Let’s ask the policeman standing on that corner. 


know 
I don’t know. 


street corner 

stand (also leave) 

policeman 

the policeman who is standing on that corner 
ask or listen 

ask the policeman 


JAPANESE 


tomaru 
dénsya ga tomaru 
dénsya ga tomaru tokoro 
dénsya no tomaru tokoro 
doko desu ka 
Dénsya no tomaru tokoro wa, déko desu ka? — 


siru 
Strimasén. 
| kddo 
tdtu 
zyunsa 
ano kddo ni tdtte tru zyunsa 
kiku 
zyunsa nt kiku 
Ano kddo ni tdtte 1ru zyunsa n1 kikimasyoo. 
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223. 


224. 


220% 


226. 


227. 


fact or act 
Policemen usually know such things (well). 


English language 
Japanese language 
be possible 


‘Since you can [speak] Japanese, you ask the 


policeman. 


rudeness 
Excuse me, 


the streetcar that goes to Yokohama 
Where does the Yokohama streetcar leave from? 


one cho (119 yards) 

west 

western direction 

The place where the Yokohama streetcar leaves is 
twa cho west of here. 


Record 16B, beginning 


228. 


229. 


230. 
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north 

south 

east 

From there, you ride south on the streetcar. 


next 
come next 
Let’s take the streetcar that comes [along] next. 


(is) new 
a fast new streetcar 
This is a fast new streetcar, isn’t it? 
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koté 
Zytnsa wa, tattet sonna koté o, yoku siite imasu. 
Eigo 
Nihornigo 
dekiru (I) 
Andta wa, Nihongo ga dekiru kara, / 
andia ga zyunsa nt kite kudasdt. 
situret 
Sitdire: desu ga... ] 
Yokohama e tku défsya 
Yokohama e tku dénsya wa, doko kara demdsu ka? 


tttyoo 

nist 

nist no héo 
Yokohama e iku dénsya no, déru tokoro wa, / 
koko kara, nityoo nist no hoo ni artmasu. 


kita 

minamt 

higast 
Soko kara, défisya nt notte, minami no hoo e tktmasu. 


tugt 
tugt nt kuru 

Tugt nt kuru défiisya ni norimasyoo. 
atarastt 


hdvakute atarasts dénisya 
Kore wa, hdyakute atarastt dénsya desu née. 


(is) white strot 


(is) black . kurot 
(is) red akat 
(is) blue | aot 
post office yuubinkyoku 
231. That tall white building is the post office. Ano sir01 takdi tatémono wa, yuubtnikyoku desu. 
slope or hill oka 
school gakkoo 
232. The building on top of that hill is the school I Ano oka no ue nt aru tatémono wa, / 
went to. watakust no itta gakkoo desu. 
food tabeméno 
(is) good-tasting o1stt 
a restaurant where the food is good- tasting tabemono no oistt ryoortya 
233. After we get to Yokohama, let's go to a restaurant Yokohama e tuite kara, / 


where the food is [really] good. tabemono no, otstt ryoortya e tkimasyoo. 
2. Practice and Review 


3. Notes 
Note 8.1. Modifiers 


A MODIFIER is an expression standing before a noun, which describes or identifies the object to which the noun 
refers. The modifiers that you have met up to this Unit are pre-nouns (Note 3.3) and noun phrases with the particle 
no. This Unit introduces a third kind of modifier. 

A noun with a modifier before it has a more specialized meaning than a noun alone. For instance, st#idat means 
‘bed’ in general; kono sifidai, ano sifidat, sonna sindat, watakust no sindat, Tanaka-san no sindar each refer to a 
particular bed (or kind of bed). The modifiers kono, ano, sonna, watakust no, and Tanaka-san no limit the meaning 
of the noun szfidaz. 
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A noun may have two or even more separate modifiers before it. In the expression ano Betkoku no hettat ‘that 
American soldier’, the noun hettat is modified by the pre-noun ano and by the phrase Betkoku no. 

If the modifier contains a noun, that noun may have a modifier of its own. In the expression ano kodomo no 
enpitu ‘that child’s pencil’, the noun e#pitu is modified by the phrase ano kodomo no, and in this phrase the noun 
kodomo is modified by the pre-noun ano. Again, in watakusi no tomodati no hon ‘my friend’s book’, hé# is modified 
by watakusi no tomodati no, and tomodats is modified by watakusz no. 


Additional examples: 


(a) The tools near the doorway are that mechanic’s. 
(b) The clerks in this office work hard. 

(c) Have. you seen the garden behind the house? 
(d) Did you come on an English or a Japanese ship? 


(e) I went to the movie theater between the hotel 
and the station. 


Note 8.2. Sentence modifiers 


*221. the policeman who is standing on that corner 
*226. the streetcar that goes to Yokohama 

*229. the streetcar that comes [along] next 

*232. the building (which is) on top of that hill 


Irigutt no séba no doogu wa, ano syokkoo no desu. 

Kono zimusyo no zimiuin wa, yoku hatarakimasu. 

Ie no usiro no niwa o mimdsiia ka? 

Eikoku no hiune de kimdstta ka, Nthon no hune de 
kimdstita ka? 

Hoteru to teisyaba no aida no eigékan e tkimdstia. 


ano kddo nt tdtte tru zyunsa 
Yokohama e tku dénsya 

tugt nt kuru dénsya 

ano oka no ue nt aru tatémono 


Each of these expressions consists of a noun (zytivisa, dérisya, tatémono) with a modifier before it; the whole ex- 
pression refers to a particular policeman, streetcar, or building, described or identified by the words before the noun. 


The words before the noun in each expression are a complete sentence. They differ from an ordinary sentence 
only in having the final predicate in the plain form. If you used these modifiers as independent sentences in the 
normal polite style of conversation (Note 5.12), the predicates would be in the polite form: 
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(a) He is standing on that corner. Ano kddo ni tdtte tmasu. 


(b) It goes to Yokohama. Yokohama e tkimasu. 
(c) It comes [along] next. Tugt nt kimasu. 
(d) It is on top of that hill. Ano oka no ue nt arimasu, 


Any sentence that ends with a verb or an adjective in the plain present or past tense may stand before a noun 
as a modifier. (This is true also of sentences that consist of a verb or an adjective alone.) The meaning of such a 
combination is that the statement made in the sentence modifier applies in some way to the noun. Thus, the ex- 
pression in sentence 221 means, ‘a policeman described by saying that he is standing on that corner’; the expression 
in sentence 226 means, ‘the streetcar described by saying that it goes to Yokohama’. 

When several statements apply to the same noun, they may be expressed in separate sentences standing before 
the noun, or they may be combined into a single sentence. In the latter case, the modifier will be a sentence of 
several clauses, with every clause except the last ending with a gerund. 


Additional examples: 
(e) The train that left here at two o’clock got to NMtzi nt koko 0 déta kisyd wa, Oosaka e okurete tukimdsita. 


Osaka late. | 

(f) That person reading the book isa friend of H6n 0 yorde tru and hito wa, watakusi no tomodati desu. 
mine. , 

(g) The child playing in the garden in front ofthe Jeno mde no niwa no néka de asonde tru kodomo wa, Tdroo no 
house is Taro’s friend. tomodati desu. 

‘h) The person buying a newspaper and talking Si7ibun o katte ite, tenin to handstte tru hito wa, watakust no 
with the clerk is my boss. syuzin desu. 

li) What time does the Tokyo train leave here? Tookyoo e tku kisyé wa, nénzt nt koko o demdsu ka? 

(J) How much was that magazine you bought Kinoo katta ano zasst wa, tkura destta ka? 
yesterday? 

(k) The fountain pen (that is) on top of the Tukue no ue nt dru mannéfihitu wa, watakusi no desu. 
desk is mine. 

(1) The car that I ride to town in every day is Médiniti matt e noru ziddosya wa, tonart no hito no desu. 


my neighbor’s. 
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(m) The fish I ate last night at Mr. Tanaka’s Sakuban Tanaka-san no uth de tabeta sakana wa, tathen orsts 


house was very. good. destta. 
(n) The person sitting in the chair near the win- Mddo no séba ni dru isu ni kosikékete ite, sto o mtte tru hito 


dow and looking outside is the American wa, sakuban koko e tutta Betkoku no isya desu. 
doctor who arrived here last night. , 


Note 8.3. More sentence modifiers 


*220. the place where the streetcar stops ] dénsya no tomaru tokoro 
*227. the place where the Yokohama streetcar leaves Yokohama e tku dénsya no déru tokoro 
*232. the school that I went to | watakust no ttta gakkoo 


These expressions are very much like the ones discussed in the preceding Note. In each one there is a noun 
‘(tokoro, gakkoo) with a modifier before it. However, these modifiers differ from ordinary sentences in having the 
particle no before the verb instead of ga. If you used them as independent sentences, they would look like this: 


(a) The streetcar stops. Dénsya ga tomarimasu. 
(b) The Yokohama streetcar leaves. Yokohama e tku défisya ga demasu. 
(c) I went [there]. Watakust ga tkimdsita. 


In a modifier, the particle no takes the place of the particles ga and wa as used in an independent sentence. Ga is 
sometimes used in a modifier instead of this mo, but never wa. Compare these two examples: 


(d) I work in a factory. Watakust wa, koobd de hataraite imasu. 
(e) This is the factory where I work. Kore wa, watakusi no hataraite iru koobd desu. 


The particle no in sentence (e) takes the place of wa in sentence (d). The other change, from imdsu to iru, has 
already been mentioned: the verb at the end of ‘a sentence modifier is in the plain form. 

Notice that in sentence 232 the predicate of the sentence modifier is in the past tense (ztta). If it were in the 
present tense (zku), the expression would mean, ‘the school that I go to [now]’. 
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In sentence 227, the modifier of the noun tokoro ( Yokohama e tku défisya no déru) contains another noun (défsya) 
with a sentence modifier of its own (Yokohama e tku). This use of modifiers within modifiers is very common, and 
gives to many Japanese sentences the appearance of a nest of boxes, with every box containing a smaller box. 


Additional examples: 


(f) The office where my friend works is near the 
station. 

(g) Is there anyone (zt. a person) here who knows 
Japanese well? 

(h) The place where. that black car has stopped is the 
place where the streetcar stops. 

(i) The restaurant where I work is new, and the food 
is good [there]. | 

(j) The name of the person who lives in that house 
on top of the hill is Tanaka. 

(j) The house (which is) on top of that hill is the house 
where Mr. Tanaka lives. 

(k) I went into the room where the child was (lzit. is) 
sleeping. 

(1) Let’s go to the park where I took a walk yesterday. 

(m) The waiter that works in the restaurant where my 
boss eats has been sick since Tuesday. 

(n) Do you know the name of the person who [just] 
now left the building where that policeman is 
standing? 

(0) Do you know anyone (lit. a person) who lives near 
the station where the Tokyo train leaves? 


Watakust no tomodati no hataratte tru zimtusyo wa, 
teisyaba no séba nt arimasu. 


Koko nt, Nthotigo no yoku dekiru hito ga imdsu ka? 


Ano kur61 ziddosya no tomaiia tokoro ga, dénisya no 
tomaru tokoro desu. 


Watakus1 no hataraite tru ryoortya wa atardstkute, 
tabemono wa o1stt desu. 


Oka no ue nt dru ano 16 nt sunde tru hito no namae wa, 
Tanaka desu. 


Ano oka no ue nt dru 1é wa, Tanaka-san no stifide tru 
6 desu. " 


Kodomo ga néte tru heya no ndka e hatrimdsita. 


Watakust ga kinoo sanipo-sita kooen e tkimasyoo. 
Syuszin no tabéru ryoortya de hataratte iru kyluzt wa, 
Kayoobht kara byookt desu. 


Andta wa, ima ano zytiiisa no tdtte tru tatémono o déta 
hito no namae 0 sitte rmdsu ka? 


Andta wa, Tookyoo e tku kisyd no déru teisyaba no séba 
nt sunde tru hito o sitte imdsu ka? 
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Note 8.4. Adjectival sentence modifiers | 
*230. a fast new streetcar hdyakute atarasts dévisya 


*231. that tall white building ano sir01 takdi tatémono 
*233. a restaurant where the food is good tabeméno no otstt ryoortya 


An adjective in the present or past tense may be a sentence all by itself. Atarastt means ‘it is new’ (polite form 
atarasti desu). When an adjective, or a sentence ending with an adjective, stands before a noun, it modifies the 
noun just as any sentence does in this position. Atarastt dévisya means ‘a streetcar described by saying that it is 
new’—that is, ‘a streetcar which is new’, or simply ‘a new streetcar’. 

When a noun is preceded by two adjectives, they may be treated as two separate sentences, or combined into 
one. If they are’separate sentences, each one will be in the present tense (or less commonly in the past); if they 
make up one sentence together, the first adjective will be in the gerund. In example 231, the noun tatémono has 
three independent modifiers: the pre-noun ano, the sentence stréz ‘it is white’, and the sentence takdz ‘it is tall’. 
In example 230, the noun déjisya has a single modifier: the two-clause sentence hdyakute atarastt ‘it is fast and new’. 

Any two adjectives before a noun may be treated in either of these ways—as two sentences or as one—without 
any difference in meaning. Instead of hdyakute atarastt défisya you can say haydt aiarasts dénisya; instead of siréi 
takdi tatémono you can say strokuté takdt tatémono. (When there are three or more adjectives before a noun, it is 
customary to use the gerund for all but the last one. Thus, the most common way of saying ‘a tall white new 
building’ is strokute tdékakute atarast1 tatémono.) 

In sentence 233, the modifier before ryoortya is a sentence like the ones discussed in Note 8.3. If you used it 
as an independent sentence, it would be: 


(a) The food is good. Tabem6no ga oist1 desu. 


In the modifier, the predicate is in the plain form (ozstz instead of ots{z desu) and the particle no is used instead of 
ga. With ryoortya, the whole expression means, ‘a restaurant described by saying that the food is good’. 

Sentence modifiers with an adjective in the past tense are not very common, but they do occur. Notice 
sentence (b). 
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Additional examples: 


(b) This must be a streetcar that was new in 1910. 


(c) Who lives in that white house? 

(d) I used to eat at a restaurant where the food 
was (lit. is) terribly expensive. 

(e) That long red pencil is mine. 

(f) Is there a restaurant near the hotel where the 
food is cheap and good? 

(g) My friend has bought a fast new black car. 


Note 8.5. More verb phrases. 


156. Yesterday it was cloudy. 
*176. I was very tired. 


223. Policemen usually know such things (well). 


Kore wa, sér kyhuhyaku 2yuunen nt atardsikatta défsya desyoo. 
Dére ga ano sirét 1€ nt sunde masu ka? 
Moto wa, tabeméno no tathen takdt ryoortya de tabemdsita. 


Ano nagdi akat enpitu wa, watakusi no desu. 

Hoéteru no soba ni wa, tabeméno no ydsukute otstt ryoortya ga 
arimdsu ka? 

Tomodati wa, hdyakute kiurokute atarasti 21déosya 0 kaimdsita. 


Kindo wa, kumotte wmdsita. 
Tathen tukdrete wmdsita. 
Zytnsa wa, tatter sonna koté o, yoku sttte masu, 


Kumoru means ‘cloud up’ or ‘get cloudy’; tukaréru (1) means ‘get tired’. By themselves, these verbs refer to the 
beginning of a state; to say that something or somebody is IN the state to which they refer, you use a verb phrase 
consisting of a gerund plus tru (amdsu). Kumétte iru means literally ‘be in a state of having got cloudy’; tukdrete 
iru means literally ‘be in a state of having got tired’. 

The same thing is true of a great many Japanese verbs. When such verbs are used in the gerund with zru, the 
verb phrase usually does not mean that something or somebody Is DOING so-and-so, but that something or somebody 
HAS DONE so-and-so (literally, is in the state or condition of having done so-and-so). Notice the following verbs 


and verb phrases: 


RU re eee go 

RUTUL cc ee eee come 
kderu........... return 

1G) ee go out, leave 


tte WU. has gone, is gone 
Rite tru... see eee has come, is here 
kdette ru... has returned, is back 
déte ATU... ee has gone out, is out 
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hdiru. . enter hditte tru. ..has entered, is inside 

NON LL go to bed nele WU. has gone to bed, is in bed 
Rostkakéru....... sit down kosikdkete tru....... has sat down, is seated 
Rawdku.......... grow dry kawdite tru....... ..has grown dry, is dry 

SURUL LL. cee grow empty Suite IFUL. eee has grown empty, 1s empty 
haréru . clear up hdrete tru. ......... has cleared up, is clear 


Some of these phrases occasionally have a different meaning. Itte iru and ktte tru occasionally mean ‘is going’ and 
‘is coming’; but the meanings shown in the list are more usual. 

In sentence 223, notice the phrase sitte imdsu. Though siru means ‘know’, the most usual way of oe ‘I know’ 
or ‘you know’ or ‘he knows’ is stéte tru. On the other hand, the usual way of saying ‘I don’t know’ is strimasén. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Even though the sun is out, it’s cold. 
(b) Mr. Tanaka was away in Tokyo, but now he’s back. 


(c) My friend who lives in the country is here at the house. 


(d) The person sitting in front of you is Mr. Yamamoto. 


(e) I was tired, but still I took a walk. 

(f) Are you thirsty? 

(g) I was hungry; so I went to the restaurant. 
(h) The sky is clear today. 


Note 8.6. Doéko desu ka? 


25. Where is there a restaurant? 
220. Where is the streetcar stop? 
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ii ga déte tru keredomo, samut desu. 


Tanaka-san wa, Tookyoo e ttte mdsita ga, tma wa, 
kdette wmasu. 

Inaka ni stinde iru tomodati ga utt e kite tmasu. 

Andta no mde ni kostkdkete tru hito wa, Yamamoto-san 
desu. 

Tukdrete ita keredomo, safipo-simdsita. 

Andta wa, nédo ga kawdite imdsu ka? 

Onaka ga suite ité kara, ryoortya e tkimdstia. 

Ky6do wa, sora ga hdrete imasu. 


Ryoortya wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 
Détrisya no tomaru tokoro wa, doko desu ka? 


Sentence 25 means literally, ‘As for a restaurant, in what place is there one?’ Sentence 220 means literally, ‘As 
for the place [where] the streetcar stops, what place is it?’ The question déko desu ka is often more SPECIFIC than 
déko nt artmdsu ka. To ask where some kind of place can be found, you say Doko nt arimdsu ka? To ask where a 
particular place is, you say Doko desu ka? 

Since doko means ‘what place?’, the question déko desu ka is rarely used except when the hi you are asking 
about is a place itself. You can say Ryoortya wa doko desu ka? because a restaurant is a place; but to ask about a 
book or a pencil or anything else that is not a place, you generally say doko nt artmdsu ka. (To ask where a person 
is, you say doko nt tmdsu ka. Compare Note 2.10.) 

The difference between déko nt arimdsu ka and doko desu ka applies also to koko (soko, asoko) nit arimdsu as 
compared with koko (soko, asoko) desu. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Where is the place where Mr. Tanaka lives? Tanaka-san no sunde tru tokoro wa, doko desu ka? 

(b) Where is the factory where you work? Andta no hataratte tru koobd wa, doko desu ka? 

(c) Where is there a store where they sell this Koiina biisef o utte iru misé wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 
kind of stationery? 

(d) Where is the movie theater that you went to Sakiuban andta no itta er.gdkan wa, doko desu ka? 
last night? - 

(e) Where is the clerk? Tenin wa, ddko nt imdsu ka? 


Note 8.7. Particles before kiku 


*222. Let’s ask the policeman. Zytnsa nt ktkimasyoo. 
*224. You ask the policeman. Andta ga zyunsa nt kite kudasdt. 


Kiku (past kitta) means ‘ask’ or ‘hear’ or ‘listen’. When it means ‘ask’, a noun referring to the person you ask 
has the particle nz. When it means ‘hear’, a noun referring to the person you hear something from has the particle 
kéra, and a noun referring to the thing you hear has the particle o. In Japanese you don’t speak of hearing a person, 
but only a sound (the person’s words, or what he says, or the like). 
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Additional examples: 


(a) I don’t know, but I’ll ask my friend. Sirimasén ga, tomodati nt ktkimasyoo. 
(b) Please ask the office clerk. Zimutn nt kite Rudasdt. 
(c) He went next door and asked his neighbor. Tonari no utt e itte, tonart no hit6 nt kikimdstta. 
(d) He asked a child who was (lit. is) standing on Kddo m tdtte tru kodomo nt kikimdsita. 
the corner. | | 
(e) I heard it from the person who sells newspapers. St1nbun o utte tru hitéd kara kikimadsita. 
(f) He didn’t hear what I said. Watakust no itta koté o kikimasén desita. 
(g) Who did you hear that from? Sore wa, ddre kara kikimdsita ka? 


(h) Did you hear any Japanese in San Francisco? Sanhuranstsuko de, Nihongo o kikimdstta ka? 


Note 8.8. Bound forms: -go and -27% 


*224. Since you can [speak] Japanese... Andta wa, Nihofigo ga dektru kara... 


Nihongo means ‘the Japanese language’; Ezgo means ‘the English language’; both are nouns. One is made by _ 
adding -go to the name Nihdéa ‘Japan’; the other, by adding -go to the first part of the name Ezkoku ‘England’. The 
name of any language is made by adding -go to the name of the country. This -go is not used by itself; it is a bound 
form. 

You already know another bound form that is added to the names of countries: -z7%, meaning ‘native’ (Note 
2.6). Here are some more names of countries, with the corresponding words for the natives and for the language. 
You can learn these without any trouble. 


SING... 6... ee. China SUINAZIN. . wee. a Chinese SNMago. eee Chinese language | 
Rostya........ Russia Rostydzin........a Russian Rostyago......... Russian language 
Huransu...... France Huransuztn...... a Frenchman TTuravisugo....... French language 
Itartt......... Italy Ttarti2zti.. 6... ... an Italian Ttariigo.... Italian language 
Supéin........Spain Supeinzin........ a Spaniard. Supeingo........ Spanish language 
D6itu......... Germany Doitizin. ........ a German - Dottugo.......... German language 


The phrases Nihongo de, Eigo de, Sinago de mean ‘in Japanese’, ‘in English’, ‘in Chinese’. Notice the particle 
de where we say ‘in’. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Are you Japanese or Chinese? Andta wa Nthonzth desu ka, Sindzin desu ka? 
(b) Please speak in German. Déoz0, Doitugo de handsite kudasai. 
(c) What year did you go to France? Ndnnen nt Huransu e tkimdsita ka? 


(d) Do you come from Italy or Spain? Andta wa Itarti kara kimdstta ka, Supéin kara 
kimdsita ka? 


(e) Why don’t you speak Japanese? Doo site Nihofigo de hanasimasén ka? 


(f) Both Englishmen and Americans Etkokuzin mo Betkokuzin mo, Eigo de hanasimasu. 
speak English. 


Note 8.9. The counter -tyoo 


227. The place where the Yokohama streetcar leaves Yokohama e iku dénsya no, déru tokoro wa, koko kara, 
is two cho west of here. | _nttyoo nist no héo nt arimasu. 


The counter -/yoo refers to a unit of length or distance, translated into English as ‘cho’. One cho is about 119 
yards. This unit is often used in talking about distances of less than a mile. When a number with -tyoo refers to 
distance along a city street, it is used very much like the word ‘block’ in English (‘It’s two blocks west of here’). 
Some Japanese living in America use numbers with -tyoo to mean so-and-so-many blocks. Here is a list of numbers 
with this counter, from 1 to 10: 


tttyoo rokutyoo 
nityoo sitityoo 
sdntyoo . hdttyoo 
yOntyoo kytiutyoo 
gotyoo zittyoo _ 
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Note 8.10. Fragments 


225. Excuse me. Stturet desu ga... 


This sentence means literally, ‘It’s rude [of me] but... ’. It is used as an equivalent of ‘Excuse me’ when you 
approach someone to ask a question or a favor. 


As it stands, the sentence is incomplete. It ends with the particle ga, which normally stands at the end of a 
non-final clause. The effect of this incompleteness 1s to leave the sentence dangling in mid-air, and so to warn the 
hearer that there is something else to come. 


An incomplete sentence used by itself is called a FRAGMENT. Fragments are common in rapid conversation, 
especially when the speaker’s meaning is-clear before he comes to the end of his sentence. Some fragments have 
come to be used as conventional tags in polite speech. 

Additional examples: 


(a) I’m well. And you? Watakust wa génki desu. Andta wa? 


(b) I like that watch, but it’s too Ano toket wa sukt desu ga, anmart takdi 
expensive, so [I can’t buy it]. kara... 
(c) I know Japanese. Do you? Watakust wa Nthongo ga dekimasu. Andta wa? 
(d) Why don’t you go out?>— Déo site s6to e demaséh ka?—Ame ga hiitte iru 
Because it’s raining. kara... 
(e) Why didn’t you take a walk?— D60 site satipo-simasén desita ka?—Tukdrete ita 
' Because I was tired. kara... 


Note 8.11. Dektru 
*224. Since you can [speak] Japanese... Andta wa, Nihongo ga dektru kara... 


Nihovigo ga dektru means literally, ‘Japanese is possible’; the whole clause means, ‘Since Japanese is possible so 
far as you are concerned’—that is, ‘Since you know Japanese’. 
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Dektru (1) is very commonly used in sentences that mean that somebody CAN Do something. Since dekiru means 
‘be possible’, not ‘be able’, a noun referring to the action that somebody can perform has the particle ga or wa. The 
person who can perform the action is denoted by a noun with wa or ga. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Can [you] do this werk? Kono sigoto ga dekimdsu ka? 

(b) Can you do [it]? Andta wa dekimdsu ka? 

(c) I'can do this work. Watakust wa, kono sigoto ga dekimasu. 

(d) I’m oe one who can do this Kono sigoto wa, watakust ga dekimasu. 
work. . 

(e) Can you speak English? Andta wa, Eigo ga dekimdsu ka? 

(f) [I] don’t know any English. Eigo wa dekimasén. 

(g) I don’t know [any]. Watakust wa dekimasén. 


(h) Is there a person [here] who Sinago no dektru hito ga imdsu ka? 
knows Chinese? 


(i) Isthereanything that I can do? Watakust no dektru koto ga arimdsu ka? 
(j) Isthat something that I can do? Sore wa, watakust no dektru koto désu ka? 


Note 8.12. Koto 
223. Policemen usually know such things (well). _Zyinsa wa, tattet sonna kot6 o, yoru sitte imasu. 

Koté means ‘a fact, an act, an action, a state of affairs’. It often corresponds to the word ‘thing’ in the English 
equivalent, when ‘thing’ is used in the sense of something intangible. (For ‘thing’ in the sense of a concrete object 


there is a different word, which you will learn in Unit 9.) Sometimes koto does not correspond to any special word 
in the English equivalent. 


Additional examples: 


(a) That was yesterday (lit. That isa thing Sore wa kinoo no koté desu. 
of yesterday). 
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(b) That's good (lit. a good thing), isn’t it? 


(c) I don’t know anything about your friend. 


(d) He was talking about you last night. 
(e) I don’t know such things. 


Sore wa %1 koto desu née. 

Andta no tomodati no kot6 wa sirimasén. 
Sakuban andta no koto o handstte tmasita. 
Sonna koté wa sirimasén. 


4. Exercise 


Study the following pair of sentences: 


(a) Watakusi wa, koobd de hataratte tmasu ‘I work 
in a factory’. 

(b) Koobé wa, tathen ookti desu “The factory is very 
large’ : | 


Notice that the noun koobé occurs in both sentences. 
The two sentences can be combined into one, using the 
noun koobdé only once, by putting a sentence modifier 
before it. The modifier can be based either on (a) or 
on (b); that is, you can modify koobd either by the 
sentence Watakust wa hataratte imasu (changing wa to 
no and using the plain form of zmdsu), or by the sen- 
tence Tathen ookti desu (using the plain form of the 
adjective). The two possible combinations are as fol- 
lows: 


Watakust no hataraite iru koobd wa, taiheni ooktt 
desu ‘The factory where I work is very large’. 

Watakusit wa, tathen ooktt koobd de hataraite 
imasu ‘I work in a very large factory’. 
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Here are ten pairs of sentences. In each pair, there is 
one noun that occurs in both sentences. Decide what 
the two sentences mean, and then combine them into 
one, in such a way as to use the noun only once. To do 
this, you must turn one of the two sentences into a 
modifier and put it before the noun, making whatever 
changes in the original sentence you think are needed. 
The modifier can be based on either of the original sen- 
tences, so that you can make two combinations from 
each pair, as illustrated above. 


1. (a) Watakust wa, défsya nt norimdsita. 
(b) Dénsya wa, haydt destta. — 

2. (a) Watakust wa, ziddosya 0 métte tmasu. 
(b) Ziddosya wa, akdt desu. 


3. (a) Kytiuzt wa, ano ryoortya de hataratte tmasu. 
(b) Kytiuzt wa, watakust no tonart no uli nt stinde 
wmast. 


4. (a) Tomodatt wa, ano kddo ni tétte rmasu. 
(b) Tomodatt wa, kyénen Tookyoo kara kimaystia. 


5. (a) Ueda-san wa, tnaka ni sunde tmasu. 8. (a) Kisyd wa, teisyaba de tomarimasu. 


(b) Ueda-san wa, komé o tuktitte imasu. (b) Tetsyaba wa, nttyoo minami no héo nt arimasu. 
6. (a) Hon wa, ano tukue no ue nt arimasu. 9. (a) Dénsya wa, koko o nizi-han n demasu. _ 
(b) Ki abe hon  nésil (b) Déisya wa, Tookyoo e yo2t zsyuugdhun nt 
tnoo, watakust wa, hon 0 yomimds1 a tabi ia. 
7. (a) Zytinsa wa, ano misé kara déte kite tmasu. 10. (a) Hine wa, Nihon e itte, Yokohama de tomarimasu. 
(b) Yamamoto-san wa, zytinsa 0 yoku sitte imasu. (b) Hine wa, strokute ooktt desu. 


5. Check-Up and Review 


SECTION B 


1. Basic Sentences 
Record 16B, after spiral 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS JAPANESE 
park : kooen 
the fact of having gone ttta koto 
_ have ever gone atta kot6 ga arimasu 
234. Have you ever gone to the park in Yokohama? Yokohama no kooen e, itta kotd ga arimdsu ka? 
have never gone ttta kot6 wa, arimasén 
a walk sanpo 
go for a walk sanpo nz tku 
Record 17A, beginning 
intention tumort 
intention of going tku tumort 
235. No, I haven’t (ever gone), but today I’m planning Ite. Itta koté wa, arimasén ga, / 
to go there for a walk. kyoo, soko e sanpo nt tku tumort desu. 
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236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


time 

childhood 

the act of going 

en ae I was a child, I’ve liked going to the 
park. 


tonight 

intention of returning 

interval of.time 

act of taking a walk 

the act is not possible 

Since we plan to go back to Tokyo tonight, we 
can’t walk too long (Jit. too long an interval). 


bus 

pass 

will probably pass 

That bus will probably pass near the park. 


act of seeing 
the act is possible | 
We can see the park from the bus. 


bank (for money) ; 

at the time that it has come 

get off 

When the bus gets to (the front of) the bank, let’s 
get off. 


~ _ street 


241. 
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will probably be possible 
On that street we can probably take the streetcar 
that goes back to Tokyo.. 
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tokt 
kodomo no tokt 
ku kot 
Kodomo no tokt kara, / 
Rooen e, tku koté ga sukt desu. 
konban 
kderu tumort 
aida 
sanpo-suru kot 
koto wa, dekimasén . 
Koénban, Tookyoo e kderu tumori dé kara, / 
anmari nagdt aida, sanpo-suru koté wa dekimasén. 


bdsu 
tooru 
tooru desyoo 
Ano bdsu wa, kooer no séba 0 téoru desyoo. - 


miru koto 
kot6 ga dekimasu 
Bdsu kara kooen o mtru koto ga dekimasu. 
ginikoo 
kitd tokt nt 
ortru (1) 
Basu ga ginkoo no mde e kitd tokt ni, ortmasy6éo. 


mitt 
dekiru desyoo 
Sono mitt de, Tookyoo e kderu défisya nt noru koté ga 
dekiru desyoo. 


2. Practice and Review 


3. Notes 
Note 8.13. Koté after a sentence modifier 
*234. the act of having gone to the park in Yokohama Yokohama no kooer e itia koto 
*236. the act of going to the park Rooen e tku koto 
*237. the act of taking a walk sanpo-suru koto | 
*239. the act of seeing miru koto 
*241. the act of riding on the streetcar that returns to Tookyoo e kderu dérnisya ni noru koto 


Tokyo 


One of the meanings of koté is ‘act’ or ‘action’ (Note 8.12). When koto follows a verb, or a sentence ending with 
a verb, the whole expression means ‘the act of doing so-and-so’ or ‘the aet of having done so-and-so’. Such an 
expression is treated in the clause like any noun with a modifier before it. 

In a combination of this kind, the noun koté has an accent only if the preceding verb has none. If the verb has 
one, the noun loses its accent. Compare noru koto with miru koto. 

Notice that in sentence 241 the modifier of kot6é contains a noun with a modifier of its own: dévisya is modified 
by the sentence Tookyoo e kderu. 


Note 8.14. Koto ga sukt da 


236. [Ever] since I was a child, I’ve liked going to the Kodomo no tokt kara, kooen e, iku koté ga sukt desu. 
park. | 


The last part of this sentence means literally, ‘the act of going to the park is pleasing’. As you know, suki da 
and ktraz da (polite forms suki desu and kirat desu) are equivalent to ‘I like’ and ‘I dislike’—or ‘you like’, ‘he likes’, 
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and so on (Note 3.4). The thing you like or dislike is always denoted by a noun. If this thing is an action (such as © 
going somewhere or doing something); it is denoted by the noun koté with a sentence modifier before it. 


Additional examples: 


(a) I like to go for a walk in the Médinttt Rooen e sanpo ni iku koté wa sukt desu. 
park every day. 

(b) I dislike eating (a meal) at the Ryoortya de géhan o tabéru koto wa kirai desu. 
restaurant. | | 

(c) I dislike living in the country. Inaka ni stimu koto wa kirai desu. 

(d) I don’t (too) much like working Ano koobdé de hataraku koté wa anmari sukt zya 
at that factory. arimasén. 

(e) I like talking with my friends. Tomodati to.handsu koto ga sukt desu. 


Note 8.15. Kot6é ga dektru 


239. We can see the park from the bus. — | Bdsu kara kooer o mtru koto ga dekimasu. 

237. Since we plan to go back to Tokyo tonight, we Konban, Tookyoo e kderu tumori dé kara, aiimart nagds 
can’t walk too long. | aida, sanpo-suru kot6 wa dekimasén. 

241. On that street we can probably take the streetcar Sono miti de, Tookyoo e kderu défisya nt noru koté ga 
that goes back to Tokya. dektru desyoo. 


To say that somebody CAN DO something, when that something is the action of a verb, you use kotd ga dektru, 
with the sentence that refers to the action standing before koté as a modifier. The last parts of the three sentences 
above mean literally, (239) ‘the action of seeing the park is possible’; (237) ‘as for the action of taking a walk, it 
is not possible’; (241) ‘the action of riding on a streetcar will probably be possible’. 

If you mention the person for whom the action is possible, you use a noun with the particle wa or ga. a are 
some samples: 


(a) I can read German. Watakusi wa, Doitugo 0 yomu koto ga dekimasu. 
(b) Can you say that in Japanese? Andta wa, sore o Nthongo de iu kot6 ga dekimdsu ka? 
(c) Small children can’t walk fast. Tiisdt kodomo wa, hdyaku ariuku koto wa dekimasén. 
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The most convenient way to translate all these expressions into English is to use the word ‘can’. However, not 
every English sentence with ‘can’ corresponds to a Japanese sentence with dektru. We often use ‘can’ to mean ‘be 


allowed’—for instance, ‘Can I go now?’; 
possible’, never ‘be permitted’. 


Additional examples: 


(d) It’s possible to walk from here to the station. 

(e) I can probably go to the country this UN 

(f) I’m sick, so I can't work. 

(g) This fountain pen is too expensive, so I can’t buy it. 


(h) From the train you can see the factory where my 
friend works. 

(i) The rain has stopped, so I guess we can go outside. 

(j) My friend is asleep now, so he can’t talk with you. 


(k) It’s possible to go back home from the office by bus. 


(1. I know English, so I can talk with Englishmen and 
Americans. 
(m) I was sick last night, so I couldn’t come here. 


Note 8.16. Koté ga dru 
234. Have you ever gone to the park in Yokohama? 
*235. No, I haven’t ever gone. 


“You can have more if you like’; ‘You can’t smoke here’. Dektru means ‘be 


_ Koko kara tetsyaba mdde aruite tku koté ga dekimasu. 


Kono Nitiy00b1 nt inaka e tku kot6 ga dektru desyoo. 

Byooki dé kara, hataraku kot6 wa dekimasén. 

Kono mafnénhitu wa anmart takd1 kara, kau kot6 wa 
dekimasén. 

Kisyd kara, tomodait no hataratte tru koobd o mtru koto 
ga dekimasu. 

Ame ga yardé kara, séto e déru koto ga dekiru desyoo. 

Tomodati wa ima nete tru kara, andta to handsu koto wa 
dekimasén. 

Zimusyo kara utt made bdésu de kderu koto ga dekimasu. 

Watakusi wa Eigo ga dekiru kara, Etkokuzin to 
Betkokuzin to handsu koto ga dekimasu. 

Saktiban wa byooki détta kara, koko e kuru koto ga 
dekimasén desita. 


Yokohama no kooen e, itta koté ga arimdsu ka? 
Ite. Itta koto wa, arimasén. 


The basic meaning of the verb dru is ‘exist’. These sentences mean literally, ‘Does the action of having gone 
to the park in Yokohama exist [as an item in your experience]?’ and ‘No, the action of having gone does not exist 
[as an item in my experience]’. Compare these sentences with the two following: 
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Sentences (a) and (b) refer to a single definite action, which took place or did not take place on a particular day. 
Sentences 234 and 235 do not refer to any particular time. Sentence 234 asks if you have EVER gone to the park, 


(a) Did vou go to the park in Yokohama yesterday? Kinoo, Yokohama no kooen e ikimdsita ka? 
(b) No, I didn’t go yesterday. 


Ite. Kinéo wa, tkimasén destta. 


no matter when; sentence 235 says that you haven't EVER gone, at any time. 


somebody HASN’T EVER DONE so-and-so. 


now and then’. 
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Additional examples: 


(c) have you ever been to America? 

(d) I’ve never eaten at that restaurant 
between the hotel and the book- 
store. 

(e) Mr. Tanaka has lived in Tokyo. 

(f) I’ve never worked in a factory. 

(g) Have you ever ridden on a plane? 

(h) He has never drunk beer. 


(i) Have you read this book? 


(j) I’m a farmer, but I’ve never raised 
any rice or vegetables. | 
(k) I’ve never talked with an English- 
man. 
(1) I’ve passed near that school in my 
car, but I’ve never gone inside. 
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When the sentence modifier before koté has a predicate in the past tense, as in these two sentences, the expression 
koté ga arimdsu is used to ask whether somebody HAS EVER DONE so-and-so, or to say that somebody has, at some 
time in the past, done so-and-so. The negative expression (koté wa arimasén or kot6é ga artmasén) is used to say that 


When the sentence modifier has a predicate in the present tense, the expression kot6 ga arimdsu is used to say 
that somebody occasionally DOES so-and-so. For instance, Kooen e tku kot6 ga artimasu means ‘I go to the park 


Andta wa, Betkoku e itta kot6 ga arimdsu ka? 
Watakusi wa, héteru to honiya no atda nt dru ano 
ryoortya de tdbeta koto wa arimasén. 


Tanaka-san wa, Tookyoo nt stinde tta koto ga arimasu. 

Watakust wa, koobdé de hataraita koto wa arimasén. 

Andta wa, hikéoki nt notta kot6 ga arimdsu ka? 

Ané hito wa, btiru o névda koto ga arimasén. 

Kono hén o yorda koto ga arimdsu ka? 

Watakust wa hyakusyéo desu ga, komé to yasat o 
tukutta koto wa arimasén. 

Watakusi wa Eikokuzin to handstta koto wa arimaséi. 


Zidéosya de ano gakkoo no soba o téotta koto ga arimdsu 
ga, ndka nt hditia koté wa arimasén. 


Note 8.17. Tumori 


*235. Today I’m planning to go there for a walk. Ky6o, soko e sanpo ni tku tumort desu. 
*237. Since we plan to go back to Tokyo tonight... Koénban, Tookyoo e kderu tumori dé kara... 


Tumori means ‘intention’. When tumorz dd (polite form tumorz désu) follows a verb or a sentence ending with 
a verb, the whole expression means, ‘it is [somebody’s] intention to do so-and-so’. The two examples above.can be 
translated literally, “Today, it is [my] intention to go there for a walk’, and ‘Because it is [our] intention to return 
to Tokyo tonight’. 

When you mention the person who intends to perform the action, you use a noun with the particle wa. For 
instance: 


(a) My neighbor intends to raise vegetables in his Watakust no tonart no hito wa, niwa de yasai o tukuru 
garden. ] tumort desu. 


To say that somebody INTENDED to do something (past tense) you use tumori ddita (polite form tumori désita). 
To say that somebody DOESN’T INTEND to do something, you often use tumort zya arimasén. 


Additional examples: 


(b) I had planned to go for a walk, but it rained, Sapo ni iku tumori désita ga, dme ga hitta kara, tku 
so I couldn’t go. kot6 wa dekimasén destta. - 
(c) I’m planning to go to town tomorrow and buy 4Asité wa, matt e ttie, h6 o kau tumori desu. 
some books. . 
(d) I intend to work at an office in this town. Watakusi wa, kono mati no zimisyo de hataraku 
: tumort desu. | 
(e) I’m not planning to eat at the restaurant this K6fban wa, ryoortya de tabéru tumort zya artmasén. 


evening. 
(f) After (eating) dinner, I expect to have some beer. Gé6hav o tdbete kara, btiru 0 nému tumori desu. 
(g) I plan to leave by the 5:32 train. Gozt sdnizyuu nthun no kisyd de tdtu tumort desu. 
(h) I intend to come back about half past ¢°*~ Rokuzt-han-géro ni, kdetie kuru tumort desu. 
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(i) I’d been planning to read (a book) at home, but Utt de hon o yomu tumori déstia ga, tomodati ga kita 


a friend [of mine] came, so we talked. kara, hanasimdsuta. 

(j) I’m planning to buy a fountain pen, so please Mannénhitu o kau tumort dé kara, okane o géen 
give me five yen (lt. money to the extent of kudasd1. 
five yen). | 


(k) I intend to take the next train that comes[along]. Tugt ni kuru kisyd ni noru tumori desu. 


Note 8.18. Jokt 


*236. ever since I was a child (it. from child-time) kodomo no tokt kara 


*240. when the bus gets to the bank (lzt. at the time that  bdsu ga gitikoo no mde e kité tokt nt 
the bus has come to the front of the bank) 


Toki means ‘time’ or ‘occasion’ or ‘opportunity’. With a modifier before it, it refers to a particular point or 
period of time. When the modifier is a sentence, tokt refers to the time that something happens or happened; in 
this use it often corresponds to English ‘when’, as in sentence 240. 

Tokt is a time word (Note 3.9). When it eles to the point of time at which something happens or happened, 
it is sometimes followed by the particle nt1, sometimes by wa, sometimes by nothing at all. The use or omission of 
nt after a time word is optional, and does not affect the meaning. When tokt refers to repeated actions (‘every time 
that so-and-so happened’) it has the double particles nz wa. 

After an accented word, tokt usually loses its own accent. 

The particle to at the end of a non-final clause means ‘whenever’, and refers to a general condition (Note 5.11). 
Tokt usually refers to a particular point or period of time. Notice also that the particle to is always preceded by the 
present tense, whereas tokt may have either the present or the past before it. 


Additional examples: 


(a) I bought this car when I lived in America. Betkoku ni stinde ita tokt nt, kono ziddosya 0 kaimdstta. 
(b) When I go to Toyko, I generally go by train. Tookyoo e tku toki nt wa, taitet kisyd de tkimasu. 
(c) While I was reading the magazine, my friend came.  Zasst 0 yonde tla tokt nt, tomodatt ga kimdstia. 
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(d) I’ve lived in this town from the time that I [first] came Nihon e kitd toki kara, kono mati nt sunide tmasu. 


to Japan. 

(e) I’ve been fond of beer ever since I went to school. Gakkoo e ttte tta tokt kara, btiru ga sukt desu. 

(f) When the bus got to the top of the hill, Mr. Basu ga oka no ue e kild tokt nt, Yamamoto-san ga 
Yamamoto got off. . ortmdstita. 

(gz) When it’s cold I sit down near the fire and read my Samui toki nt wa, ht no soba nt kostkékete, sinbun v 
newspaper. : yomimasu. 

(h) When I worked in the factory I used to make tools. Koobd de hataratta tokt, doogu o tukurimdsita. 

(i) When I was sick, I took it easy at home. Byooki no tokt wa, utt de yastifide masita. 


(j) At the time that I came to this town, it was spring. Kono mati e kita tokt wa, hdru destta. 


Note 8.19. Azda 


*237. We can't walk too long (iit. too long an interval). A*’mari nagdi aida, sanpo-suru kot wa dekimasén. 


In Unit 4 (Note 4.1) you learned azda as a place word meaning ‘the place between two objects’. In sentence 237 
it means ‘a period of time’. The basic meaning of atda, both as a place word and as a time word, is ‘interval’. 


When aida is modified by a noun phrase with the particle mo, it means ‘for such-and-such a period of time’ or 
‘during such-and-such an interval of time’. Thus, savisytiukan no aida means ‘for (a period of) three weeks’; yoru 
no aida means ‘during the night’. When aida is modified by a verb or by a sentence ending with a verb, it means 
‘during the interval that so-and-so happened or was happening’, or simply ‘when so-and-so happened’. In the 
second meaning, aida is equivalent to okt. For instance, tnaka nt sunde ita aida means ‘while [I] was living in the © 
country’, or ‘when [I] lived in the country’ (equivalent to tnaka ni sunde ita tokt). 


When aida refers to an interval of time, it sometimes has the particle nz, sometimes wa, sometimes no particle 
at all. Compare the preceding Note. 
Additional examples: 
(a) He came during the night. Yoru no aida nt kimdsita. 
(b) I was sick for three weeks. Sansytukan no aida byookt désita. 
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a 


(c) While I lived in the country, Inaka ni stinde ita aida, yoku sanpo-simdstia. 
I often took walks. | | 

(d) It snowed while I was asleep. Nete tta aida nt, yukt ga hurimdsita. 

(e) It’s cold during the winter. Huyt no aida wa, sami desu. 

(f) I read the newspaper while Kisyd ni notte tta aida ni, sinbun o yomimdsita. 
riding on the train. 

(g) My friend came to the house Zimiusyo e tite 1ta aida ni, tomodatt ga utt e 


while I was away at the office. kimdsita. 
(h) I can walk to the station in the Itiztkan no aida nt, tetsyaba mdde ariuite tku kotd 
space of one hour. ga dekimasu. 


Note 8.20. Verb plus desyéo 


238. That bus will probably pass near the park. Ano bésu wa, kooen no séba 0 téoru desyoo. 
241. On that street we can probably take the streetcar Sono miti de, Tookyoo e kderu dénisya ni noru koté ga 
that goes back to Tokyo. dektru desyoo. 


A verb in the plain present tense followed by desydo (the tentative of the copula) means ‘it (or he) probably 
does or will do or would do so-and-so’ or ‘so-and-so will probably happen’. Toru desyoo means ‘it probably passes 
or will pass’, dektru desyoo means ‘it probably is or will be possible’. 

A verb in the plain past tense followed by desyéo means ‘it (or he) probably did so-and-so’ or ‘so-and-so probably 
.. happened’. Tootta desyoo would mean ‘it probably passed’ or ‘it probably would have passed’, dékita desyoo would 
mean ‘it was probably possible’ or ‘it would probably have been possible’. 

A verb with desyéo sometimes corresponds to other English expressions: ‘I guess so-and-so will happen (or 
happened)’, ‘so-and-so may happen (or may have happened)’, and the like. In a question, it often means, ‘do you 
suppose that so-and-so will happen (or happened)?’ or ‘I wonder if so-and-so will happen (or happened)’. 

The combination of a verb with desyéo is not used to refer to the speaker’ s own actions. Iku desy6o may mean 

‘he will probably go’ or ‘they will probably go’, but not ‘I shall probably go’. To refer to your own future actions, 
you use either the tentative or the present tense of the verb alone: ikimasyéo or tkimdsu (Notes 7.10, 7.20). 
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Additional examples; 


(a) Taro will probably get off in front of the school. 

(b) It may rain tomorrow. 

(c) My friend may come tonight. 

(d) You can probably buy pens in that store. 

(e) The train that left here at five minutes to seven 
probably got to Tokyo about nine o’clock. 

(f) Mr. Tanaka lived a long time in America, so he 
must know English [pretty] well. 

(g).That train must have stopped at Yokohama. 

(h) My friend has probably gone for a walk. 

(i) It’s eleven o'clock. I wonder if Taro is asleep. 

(j) I wonder if you can goas far as the park by bus. 


Note 8.21. Particles ga and wa 


*234. Have you ever gone [there]? 
#235. I’ve never gone [there]. 
*239. We can see [it]. 

*237. We can’t take a walk. 


Tdroo wa, gakkoo no mde de oriru desyoo. 

Asité wa, dme ga huru desyoo. 

Konban wa, tomodats ga kuru desyoo. 

Ano misé de pén o kau koto ga dektru desyoo. 

Sitizt gohun mde ni koko o déta kisyd wa, kuzi-goro nt 
Tookyoo e tutta desyoo. 

Tanaka-san wa, nagdt aida Betkoku nt sunde tta kara, 
Eigo ga yoku dektru desyoo. 

Ano kisyd wa, Yokohama de tomatta desyoo. 

Tomodatt wa, sanpo nt tite tru desyoo. 

Zyuuttizt desu ga, Tdroo wa nete tru desydo ka? 

Kooen mdde bdsu de tku koto ga dektru desyéo ka? 


Itta kot6 ga artmdsu ka? 

Itta kot6 wa arimasén. 

Mtru koto ga dekimasu. 
Saripo-suru koto wa dekimasén. 


The difference between the particles ga and wa is a matter of emphasis: ga is emphatic, wa is unemphatic. A 
noun with ga answers a question or adds new information; a noun with wa repeats part of the question or merely 
announces the topic you are going to talk about (Notes 2.13, 4.4). 


Asa result of this distinction, it happens that wa is more common than ga in negative statements. In a negative 
statement, the emphatic part is usually the predicate—the part that says so-and-so is not true. In sentences 235 


and 237, the emphatic parts are arimasén and dekimasén. 
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If somebody asked you, ‘What is it that you’ve never done?’ or ‘What is it that we can’t do?’ you might answer 


as follows: | 
(a) I’ve never gone [there]. Itta koté ga arimaséi. 


(b) We can’t take a walk. Safipo-suru koté ga dekimaséi. 


These two sentences have the particle ga because here the emphasis is on the noun kot6 and its modifiers, not on the 
predicate. But negative statements of this kind are less common than the kind illustrated in sentences 235 and 237. 


Additional examples: 


(c) I’ve never ridden on a plane. Hikéoki nz notta koté wa arimasén. 

(d) Have you ever been to China? Sina e itta koté ga arimdsu ka? 

(e) You can get to the country by car. Ziddosya de inaka e tku koté ga dekimasu. 

(f) I’ve never talked with a policeman. Zytnsa to handsita koto wa arimasén. 

(g) Did you ever go to that school on Kono oka no ue nt dru ano gakkoo e ttta 
top of this hill? kot6 ga arimdsu ka? 


Note 8.22. Particle no 


234. Have you ever gone to the park in Yokohama? Yokohama no kooen e, itta koté ga arimdsu ka? . 


The phrase Yokohama no kooen corresponds to the English expression ‘the park in Yokohama’. The reason for 
using vo here is that you need a particle that will make one noun ( Yokohama) modify another (kooev). As you know, 
there is only one particle that will do this: the particle no. 


Instead of Yokohama no kooef, you could say also Yokohama ni dru kooen, literally ‘the park that is in Yoko- 
hama’. These two kinds of modifiers—a noun phrase with zo, and a sentence with éru—often have about the same 
meaning. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) The book on top of the desk is mine. 
(b) The book on top of the desk is mine. 


(c) I went to a school in Osaka. 
(d) I went to a school in Osaka. 
(e) He works at a bank in this town. 
(f) He works at a bank in this town. 


Tukue no ue no hén wa, watakusi nd desu 
Tukue no ue nt dru hon wa, watakusi no desu. 
Oosaka no gakkoo e tkimdsita. 

Oosaka nt dru gakkoo e tkimdsita. 

Kono mati no gifikoo de hataraite 1masu. 
Kono mati nt dru ginkoo de hataraite imasu. 


4. Exercise 


A. Here are five questions in Japanese, each one fol- 
lowed by five statements. In each group of statements, 
there are several that could be used in answer to the 
question and several that could not. Pick out the sen- 
sible answers to each question, and practice both ques- 
tion and answers out loud. 


1. Kyéo wa, nént o suru tumorz désu ka? 


a. Sanpo ni tku tumort desu. 

b. Hdyaku aruku koto ga dekimasu, 

c. Byooki dé kara, utt de yasumimasyoo. 
d. Tukdrete tru kara, strimasén. 

e. Yokohama e 1tta kot6 wa arimasén. 


2. Ame ga hiru hi ni wa, ndni o simdsu ka? 


a. Kooen de asobu koté ga suki desu. 
b. Utt de yastinde. hén 0 yomimasu. 
c. Tomodatt no ult e ttte, hanasimasu. 


d. Samui to, ht no séba ni kosikakemasu. 
e. Nodo ga kawdite iru kara, tabemasyoo. 


3. Tookyoo e tku kisyd wa, déko kara demdsu ka? 


a. Inaka e tku tumori desu. 

b. Ziddosya nt notte, matt o miru koto ga dekimasu. 

c. Dénsya no déru tokoro wa, sdntyoo minami no ho 
nt arimasu, 

d. Ano teisyaba kara demasu, 

e. Biiru o nomu koto ga sukt desu. 


4. Hima da to, ndni 0 suru kot6 ga suki desu ka? 


a. Kisyd nt notte, tattet inaka e tkimasu. 

b. Watakust wa, Nthonigo o handsu koto ga 
dekimasén. 

c. Kooen e ttle, asobu koté ga sukt desu. 

d. Défisya wa, utt no séba 0 tooru desyoo. 

e. Ima, tabéru koto wa dekimasén. 
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5. Kin6o wa, ndnt o simdsita ka? 


a. Kooen de asobu tumori désita ga, dme ga hitta 
kara, ult de yasumimdsita. 

b. fi énki datta kara, sanpo ni tkimdstta. 

c. Tukdrete ita keredomo, eigdkan e ikimdsita. 

d. Nihén e itta koté wa arimasén. 

e. Zassi no stia ni dru hon o mtru koto wa dekimasén. 


B. In each group of three sentences, pick out the one 
that fits the situation given in English. 


1. You say that you have lived 1 in the city from the time 
you were a child: 


a. Kodomo no tokt kara, matt nt sunde wmasu. 
b. Kodomo wa, kooen de asobu koto ga sukt desu. 
c. Kodomo kara sinbun o kaimdsita. 


2. You have never lived in the country: 


a. Matt de hataraite iru kara, inaka ni simu koto wa 
dekimasén. 

b. Ame ga hiitte iru kara, savipo-suru koto wa 
dekimasén. 

c. Inaka ni suinda koto wa arimasén. 


3. Today you are planning to go to the country: 


a. Inaka de sanpo-suru kotd ga sukt desu. 
b. Ky6o wa, kisyd nt notte, inaka e tku tumors desu. 
c. Tugt nt kuru kisyd nt norimisy6o. 
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4. Since you intend to eat at home this evening, you 
can’t stay in the country too long: 


a. Koénban, utt.de tabéru tumori dé kara, aiimari 
nagdt aida inaka de yastimu koto wa dekimasén. 

b. Hima dé to, inaka e itte, tomodati no utt de tabéru 
koto ga dekimasu. 

c. Ténkt ga ti hi nt wa, nagdt aida sanpo-suru kotd 
ga suki desu. 


5. When the train arrives at the station, let’s get off and 
take the trolley: 


a. Dérisya wa, tetsyaba no séba 0 téoru desyoo. 

b. Kisyd ga teisyaba e tutta tokt nt, 6rite kara dérisya 
ni norimasyoo. 

c. Yokohama eiku kisyd no déru tetsyaba no séba de, 
bdsu ga tomaru desyéo. 


C. The following sentences are all in the present 
tense, and all affirmative. For each sentence, make up 
three other versions: one in the past tense, one negative, 
and one negative past. For instance, the first sentence 
means ‘I can walk fast’; make up three sentences that 
will mean ‘I COULD walk fast’, ‘I CAN’T walk fast’, and 
‘I COULDN’T walk fast’. For each version, make all the 
changes that are necessary in the original sentence. 


1. Watakust wa, hdyaku artiku koto ga dekimasu. 
2. Kénban, kono hév o yomu tumort desu. 
3. Nthovigo no h6n to zassi 0 yému koto ga dekimasu. 


4. Niwa de yastimu koto ga sukt desu. 
5. Oosaka e tku htkéokt de noru tumor desu. 


6. Kisyé no médo kara, watakusi no hataraita koobé o 
miru koto ga dekimasu. 


7. Mdiniti sono ryoortya de tabéru koto ga sukt desu. 


8. Tookyoo e kuzt-hdn nt tiuku koto ga dekimasu, 


9. Sdn21 nizyuu réppun no kisyd de, koko o déru tumori 
desu. 
10. Mdiniti gozen z2ytiuzt made, stndat de sinbun o yomu 
koto ga sukt desu. 


5. Check-Up and Review 


SECTION C | 
1, Final Check-Up 


2. Listening In 


Record 17B, beginning 


1. Mr. YAMAMOTO IS TELEPHONING MR. KIMURA, WHO 
IS IN THE COUNTRY, TO ASK ABOUT A PROPOSED TRIP. 


Yamamoto: Watakust wa, asitd, Oosaka e 1tku tumort 
désu. 
Soko e itta koté wa artimasén ga, / 
andta wa, ttta koté ga dru kara... 


Siturei desu ga, / 
watakust wa, soko e ttta koté wa arimasén. 


Kimura: 


Kyénen no hiru, iku tumori désita ga, / 
— byookt nt ndiur kara, 1ku koté ga dekimasén 
desita. ; 
Andta wa, watakusi no uth ni siunde iru, 
Betkokuzin o sttte imdsu ka? 


Yamamoto: Hérisu-san* dest ka? 


Kimura: S00 desu. 


Yamamoto: Namae o kiita koté wa arimdsu ga, / 
handsita koto wa arimasén. 


* Hartsu is a Japanese pronunciation of the English name ‘Harris’. 
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Hérisu-san wa, Oosaka e ttta kot6 ga dru 
kara, / 

and hito wa, Oosaka no koté 0, silte tru 
desy6o. 


Yamamoto: Watakust wa, Ergo ga dekimasén. 


Hérisu-san wa, Nihongo ga dektru kara, / 
andta to, handsu koto ga dekimasu. 


Yamamoto: Sore wa tt desu. ° 
Sono hito ni, Oosaka no kot6 o ktkimasyéo. 


Kimura: 


Kimura: 


2. MR. YAMAMOTO IS TELEPHONING Mr. Harris. AFTER 
Mr. YAMAMOTO HAS INTRODUCED HIMSELF AND EX- 
PLAINED WHY HE IS CALLING, Mr. HARRIS CON- 
TINUES. 


Hikéoki de tku to, héyaku tku kol6 ga 

_ dekimasu. 

Oosaka e iku hikéoki wa, sénizt ntzyuu gohun 
nt demasu. 


Yamamoto: Oosaka e, ndnzi nt tukimdsu ka? 


Niztkan-gtrat kakdru kara, / 
gozi-han-géro nt tuku desyéo. 


Harris: 


Harris: 


Yamamoto: Oosaka ni wa, dofina héteru ga arimdsu ka? : 


Séo desu née. 
fi héteru mo, warii héteru mo, arimasu. 
Watakust ga ttta hoteru wa, tathen tt desita. 


Yamamoto: Sono héteru wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 
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Harris: 


Harris: Tetsyaba kara, yéntyoo minamt no héo ni 
dru, sir01 tatémono ga, / 

watakust no tita hoteru desu. 

Tetsyaba no mée kara déru défisya wa, / 

héteru no séba o téoru kara, / 


sore nt notte tku to, ti desu. 


Yamamoto: Sono hoteru no séba ni, tabeméno no oists 
ryoortya ga arimdsu ka? 


Sore wa arimasén ga, / 
héteru de, tabéru koto ga dekimasu. 


Harris: 


3. Free Conversation 


1. A zs a stranger who has just arrived in Yokohama. He 
approaches B, a policeman, to ask directions, 


A begs pardon and asks where there is a good 
cheap hotel. 

B says there are some cheap hotels near the sta- 
tion, but they aren’t good. There’s a very good 
hotel about ten blocks (-tyoo) south, but it’s 
expensive. 

A says he’ll go to that hotel, and asks if there’s a 
streetcar that passes near it. 

B says yes, the streetcar that leaves from the sta- 
tion passes one block east of the hotel. 

A asks where he can get the streetcar. 

B says he can get on over there, where that black 


car is parked (stopped). He says the next streetcar 
will leave at five minutes after two. | 


A thanks him and goes away. 


2.C ts a native of Yokohama. He ts taking A around the 
city to show him the sights. 


A asks what that tall red building is. 

C asks, which building? 

_ Asays, the building over there between the drug- 
store and the movie theater. 

C says that’s the bank where he works. 

C asks A to look at the park over there. He says 
he used to come here for a walk every day when 
he was a child. 


A asks what the building is that they just now 
passed. 


C says it’s the new post office. It’s too small, and 
’ he doesn’t like it. 


A sees a large white building on top of a high hill, 
and asks what it is. 
C says it’s a hotel. 


A wonders why people would live in a hotel on top 
of such a high hill. 


C doesn’t know, but it may be because you can 
see the city [so] well from there. 


C says he’s got hungry, and asks if A is hungry 
too. 


A says yes, he is, and asks if C knows any restau- 
rant where they have good food. 


C says there’s a restaurant near-by, and suggests 
that they go there now. 


A agrees. 


3. Giving directions. 


Each member of the group should draw a plan of an 
imaginary town, showing a railroad station and a hotel 
some distance apart, with various other buildings, 
parks, and so on in between. Then each student, in turn, 


‘should tell the group in Japanese how you get from the 


station to the hotel in his particular town, and what 
you see on the way. Make the directions as exact as 
possible, including bus or streetcar routes. If the other 
members of the group are not clear about the directions 
they get, they should ask questions about them in 
Japanese. 
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PART TWO 


MORE NUMBERS 


SECTION A _ 


1. Basic Sentences 


Record 18A, beginning 
ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


letter 
five (letters or documents) 
write 
write five letters 
242. Today I’m planning to write five letters. 


how many (sheets)? 
be necessary 
243. How many sheets of paper do you need? 


seven (sheets) 
244. I need seven 
two (long thin objects) 
one (long thin object) 
even one, as many as one 
245. I have two fountain pens but I haven’t got a single 
pencil. 


lend 
246. Please lend me one of [your] fountain pens. 
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JAPANESE 


tegamt 
goluu 
kdku 
tegamt 0 goluu kdku 
Ky6o, tegami o gotuu kdku tumort desu. 


ndnimat 
iru 

Kamt ga ndénimai trimdsu ka? 
stttmat 

Sitimat trimasu. 


nthon 

tppon 

tppon mo 
Mannénhitu wa, nthon motte masu ga, / 
enpitu wa, tppon mo, motte imasen. 


kasu 
Mannénhttu o tppon kasite kudasdt. 


before writing 
247. Before you write your letters, how about a (Jit. one) 
cigarette? 


smoke (verb) 
or (with tabako only) 
248. No, I don’t smoke. 


in the interval of writing 
borrow 
two (books or magazines) 
two books 
give back 
go in order to give back 
249. While you’re writing your letters, I guess I'll go 
and return the two books I borrowed yesterday. 


Record 18B, beginning 


250. How about some beer? 


time or place after something 
in the time after writing 
one (containerful or glassful) 
two (containerfuls or glassfuls) 
go in order to drink 
251. After you’ve written your letters, let’s go and drin 
a glass of beer. | 


well then 
252. All right, let’s do that. 


kéku mde nt 
Tegamt 0 kdku mde nt, tabako 0 tppon, tkdga desu ka? 


SUU 
nomu 
lie. Tabako wa nomimasén. 


kdite tru aida ni 
kariru (1) 
nisatu 
nisatu no hon 
kdesu 
kdesi nt tku 
Andta ga tegamt o kdtte iru aida nt, / 
watakust wa, kinoo karita ntsatu no hon o kdes1 nt 
tkimasyoo. - 


Biiru wa tkdga desu ka? 


dto 
kdita dto de 
{hppa 
nthat 
nomi nt zku 
Tegami o kdita dto de, / 
btiru o tppat nomi nt tkimasyoo. 


dé wa 
Dé wa soo stmasyoo. 
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2. Practice and Review 


3. Notes 


Note 9.1. Unit counters and class counters 


Here are sixteen different numbers, each one made up of the numeral né (2) plus one of the counters you have 
learned. Counters in the first two columns were introduced'in Units 7 and 8; counters in the third column were 


introduced in the present Unit. 


NUEN. .. 2.06... 2 yen niztkan.......2 hours nituu........2 (letters or the like) 
NLSER. cen. 2 sen nthun........ 2 minutes nisalu....... 2 (books or the like)’ 
ninen......... 2 years nibyoo ....2 seconds nimat....... 2 (sheets or the like) 
Nigatu........ February ee 2 o'clock nthon....... .2 (pencils or the like) 
nikdgetu.......2 months nityoo........ 2 cho nthat.......2 (glassfuls or the like) 
nisyuukan.....2 weeks 


The numbers in the first two columns refer to various 
units of money, time, and distance; the unit is expressed 
by the counter. A number with the counter -e# always 
means ‘so-and-so-many yen’; a number with the 
counter -kdgetu always means ‘so-and-so-many months’; 
a number with the counter -byoo always means ‘so-and- 
so-many seconds’; and so on. The reference or meaning 
of such a number is clear from the counter itself, with- 
out the need of any other noun to tell what kind of 
units you are talking about. 

The numbers in the third column refer to various 
objects, such as letters, books, sheets of paper, pencils, 
and glassfuls of beer. By themselves, all these numbers 
mean simply ‘two’. The counters in this column do not 
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tell what objects you are talking about, but merely 
refer in a general way to the class that the objects be- 
long to. 

For instance, nztuu means ‘two’ when you are talking 
about any kind of written or printed documents—say 
letters or notes or telegrams; but unless you have some 
other noun in the sentence, the number by itself does 
not tell you what kind of documents you are counting. 
Ntsatu means ‘two’ when you are talking about any 
kind of bound volumes—say books or magazines or 
photograph albums; but the number by itself does not 
tell you what kind of. volumes you are talking about. 
Nimat means ‘two’ when you are talking about any- 
thing thin and flat—say sheets of paper or cloth, 


postage stamps, playing-cards, maps, or leaves. Nthon 
means ‘two’ when you are talking about anything long 
and thin and more-or-less cylindrical—say pencils, pens, 
pins, matches, cigarettes, fingers, arms, legs, or blades 
of grass. Nthai means ‘two’ when you are talking about 
containerfuls of anything—say glassfuls of water or 
beer or milk, cupfuls of tea or coffee, bucketfuls of sand, 
and so on, 

Counters that refer to particular units of money, 
time, distance, weight, and the like are UNIT COUNTERS. 
Counters that refer to certain kinds or classes of objects, 
without naming the object itself, are CLASS COUNTERS. 
A number with a unit counter needs no other noun to 
tell what you are counting; a number with a class 
counter usually accompanies another noun that names 
the particular objects you are talking about. 

Most things are counted in Japanese with numbers 
containing a class counter. If you want to say ‘two 


books’ or ‘two pencils’ or ‘two’ of anything else, you 
must know what class the objects that you are counting 
belong to, and what the counter is that refers to this 
class. If you use the wrong counter, you may have 
trouble in making yourself understood. 

Sometimes you may be in doubt about the right 
counter to use for a particular kind of object. For in- 
stance, Magazines are counted with the counter -satx, 
but if you didn’t know this, you might think that they 
were included in the class of thin flat objects (counter 
-mat). The only safe guide is to rely on your memory 
of the examples you have actually learned. 

Here are the numbers from 1 to 10 with each of the 
five class counters you have learned. The interrogative 
number for each series is added at the end of the list. 
Notice that numbers with -iuu, -satu, -hon, and -hat 
undergo the changes described in Note 7.12. 


atiuu issatu atimat ippon ippati 

‘ nituu nisatu nimat nthon nthat 
sdntuu sdnsatu sdnmat sdnbon sdnbat 
yontuu yonsatu yonmat yonhon sthar 
gotuu gosatu gomat gohon gohat 
rokuiuu rokusatu rokumat roppon roppat 
sttituu sttisatu sittmat sitthon sitthat 
hattuu hassatu hatimat hdppon hdppat 
kyuutuu kytusatu kumai kyuuhon kytiuhat 
sittuu zissatu zyuiumat xzippon zippatr 
ndntuu? ndansatu? ndnimai? ndnbon? ndnbai? 
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Note 9.2. Numbers before and after note 


242. Today I’m planning to write five letters. Kydo, tegami o gotuu kdku tumori desu. 
243. How many sheets of paper do you need? Kamt ga ndnimai irimdsu ka? 
*245. I have two fountain pens. Marnnénhitu wa, nthon moite imast. 
246. Please lend me one of [your] fountain pens. Mannénhitu o tppon kastte kudasai. 
*249. I guess I'll go and return the two books I borrowed Kinoo karita ntsatu no hon o kdes: 11 tkimasyoo. 
yesterday. 
*251. Let’s go and drink a glass of beer. Btiru o tppat némi ni tkimasyoo. 


_ _When a noun has the particle wa or ga or 0, a number referring to that noun may stand either before or after 
it. If it stands before the noun, the number usually has the particle no (for instance mfsatu no h6r o in sentence 249); 
if it stands after the noun, the number follows the particle wa or ga or 0 (for instance tegami o gotuu in sentence 242). 
The difference in meaning between these two positions of the number is illustrated by the following pairs of 
sentences: | 


(a) Please give me those two books. Sono nisatu no ho’ o kudasaz. 

(b) Please give me two of those books. Sono hon o ntsatu kudasat. 

(c) I wrote the two letters yesterday. Kinoo nituu no tegami 0 kakimdstia. 
(d) I wrote two letters yesterday. Kinoo tegamt 0 nituu kakimdsuta. 


Sentence (a) means that there are just two books on the table, and you want somebody to give you both of them; 
sentence (b) means that there are three or more books, and you want somebody to give you two—any two. Sen- 
tence (c) refers to two particular letters that have already been mentioned; sentence (d) mentions two letters for 
the first time. 

When a number with the particle no stands before a noun, it refers to the total number of objects involved, or 
implies that the objects have already been mentioned and are therefore known to both speaker and hearer. When 
a number follows the particle wa or ga or 0, it refers to so-and-so-many objects out of a total that may be larger. 
or implies that the objects have not been mentioned before. 
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Notice that this difference in meaning holds good only when the particle after the noun is wa or ga or o. If the 
particle is anything else, the number always stands BEFORE the noun, regardless of meaning. You will have AR 


of this later on. 
Additional examples: 


(e) I smoked ten cigarettes yesterday. 

(f) How many matches have you got? 

(g) I read the three books my friend gave me. 

(h) How many letters did you get? 

(i) Where did you put the four magazines you 
bought yesterday? 

(j) How many glasses of beer did you drink 
last night? _ 

(k) The five pencils I bought today are blue. 

(1) The (one) letter I wrote yesterday wasn’t 
too long. 

(m) The clerk sold seven fountain pens. 

(n) I wrote three letters to my friends. 

(0) Why do you need two fountain pens? 


(p) When I was a child, I used to drink four 
glasses of milk a day. 


(q) About how many books a year do you read? 

(r) How many sheets of stationery have you got? 

(s) About how many letters can you write in one 
hour? 


(t) Please give me those three sheets of paper 
(that are) on the desk. 


Kinoo tabako 0 zippon nomimdsita. 

Méttt ga ndnbon arimdsu ka? 

Tomodati no kureta sdnisatu no hon 0 yomimdsita. 
Andta wa, tegamt 0 ndntuu moraimdstita ka? 
Kinoo katta yonsatu no zasst wa, doko e okimdsita 


ka? 
Sakuban, bttru 0 ndnbat nomimdsita ka? 


Ky6o katta gohon no enpitu wa adi desu. 


Kinoo kdita tttuu no begamt wa, afimari ndgaku 
arimasén destta. 


Tenin wa, mannénhitu o sitthon urimdsitz. 

Tomodatt nt, tegami 0 sdiituu kakimdsita. 

Déo site mannénhitu ga nthon trimdsu ka? 

Watakust wa, kodomo no tokt nt, mdinitt gyuunyuu 
0 sthat nomimdsita. 

Ittnen nt, hon o nansatu-gurat yomimdsu ka? 

Andta wa, binisen o ndnmai motte masu ka? 

Itiztkan ni, tegami 0 nantuu-girat kdku koto ga 
dekimdsu ka? 

Tukue no ue nt Gru, ano sdimati no kami o kudasdt. 
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Note 9.3. Numbers used alone 


243. How many sheets of paper do you need? 


244. I need seven. 


A number containing a class counter does not refer to any particular object, but merely to the class to which 
it belongs. For instance, a number with the counter -maz refers to anything that is thin and flat. In order to make 
it clear that you are talking about sheets of paper (not bedsheets or postage stamps or playing-cards), you must 
use the noun kami along with the number. However, when the kind of object is already clear from an earlier sentence 
or from the general situation, a number with a class counter can be used alone, without any noun to name the 


objects you are talking about. 


In sentence 244, there is no noun with szf{maz, since it is already clear from the preceding question that the flat 
things you are talking about are sheets of paper. Notice that the number is used in this sentence without a particle; 


compare Note 7.18. 


Additional examples: 


(a) How many books are there?—There are eight. 


(b) How many glasses of milk did they drink?— 
They drank six. 

(c) How many pencils have you got?—I’ve got 
two. 


(d) How many letters do you plan to write?—I 
plan to write three. 


Note 9.4. Particle mo after a number 


*245. I haven't got a single pencil. 
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Kamt ga ndnimai trimdsu ka? 


Sitimai trimasu. 


H6n ga ndfisatu arimdsu ka?—Hassatu arimasu. 


Gyuunyuu o ndnbat nomimdsita ka?—R6ppai 
nomimdsita. 


Andta wa, eripitu o nénbon motte imdsu ka?— 
Nthov motte wmasu. 


Andia wa, tegamt 0 ndnituu kéku tumori desu ka?— 
Sdntuu kdku tumors desu. 


Enpitu wa, tppon mo, motte imasen. 


After a number, the particle mo has two different meanings. If the predicate is AFFIRMATIVE, mo means ‘all of’ 
or the like; it implies that the number is higher than you might expect. If the predicate is NEGATIVE, mo means 
‘even’ (or ‘not even’). Compare these four statements: 


(a) I waited ten minutes. Lippun matimdsita. 

(b) I waited all of ten minutes. Lippun mo matimdsita. 

(c) I didn’t wait ten minutes. Lippun matimasén desita. 

(d) I didn’t wait even ten minutes. Lippun mo matimasén destta. 


Sentence (a) is a plain statement of fact. Sentence (b) states the same fact, and in addition shows that you think 
ten minutes was a long time to wait. Sentence (c) is another plain statement of fact, this time negative. Sentence 
(d) states the same fact, and in addition shows that you think ten minutes was not a long time to wait. 


Additional examples: 


(e) Taro hasn't read even one book. Tdroo wa, hon’ o 2ssatiu mo yorda koto wa arimasén. 
(f) This watch cost all of a hundred yen. Kono tokei wa, hyakuen mo simdsita. 

(g) Yesterday I walked all of six hours. Kinoo rokuztkan mo arukimdsita. 

(h) Yesterday I didn’t get a single (it. Kin6o wa, tegamt 0 uttuu mo moraimasén desila. 


even one) letter. 
(i) Mr. Tanaka lived in America all of Tanaka-san wa, sanzyuiunen mo Betkoku ni stinde 
thirty years. amasita. 


Note 9.5. Particle nz after a radical 


*249. I guess I’ll go and (Jt. in order to) return the two Kinoo karita nisatu no hon o kéest nt tkimasyéo. 
books I borrowed yesterday. 


*251. Let’s go and (Jt. in order to) drink a glass of beer. Btiru 0 tppat nomi nti tkimasyoo. 


Kédest is the radical of kdesu ‘give back’; némz is the radical of nému ‘drink’. The expressions kdesi nt zk and 
nomi nt tku mean literally ‘go in order to give back’ and ‘go in order to drink’. 
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Before the verbs zku and kuru, a radical plus the particle nt indicates the PURPOSE for which somebody goes or 


comes. 


Additional examples: 


(a) I’ve come to buy a book. 
(b) They went to see the new post office. 


(c) Let’s go to that restaurant on the corner to eat 
(a meal). 


(d) Mr. Ito has gone to the factory to work. 

(e) He went to Osaka to sell fountain pens. 

(f) I’ll go to my friend’s house to borrow a book. 

(g) He went to the drugstore to get some medicine. 

(h) My friend came to talk last night. 

(1) I plan to go to Mr. Yamamoto’s house tonight 
to pay [him] the money. 

(j) I’m going back home to read (a book). 


Note 9.6. Particles wa and o before zkdga desu ka 


250. How about some beer? 
*247. How about a cigarette? 


IT6% 0 kat nt kimdstta. | 

Atarastt yuubtnkyoku o mt ni tkimdsita. 

Kddo ni dru, ano ryoortya e, gohan o tabe 
nt tkimasyoo. 

Itoo-san wa, koobd e hataraki nt tte imasu. 

Oosaka e, mannénhitu o uri ni tkimasita. 

Tomodati no uti e, hon o kari ni ikimasyéo. 

Kusurtya e kusuri 0 morai nt tkimdstta. 

Sakiban tomodatt ga handst ni kimdstta. 


Konban Yamamoto-san no utt e, okane o 
hardt nt tku tumort desu. 


Utt e hon 0 yomi nt kaertmasu. 


Btiru wa ikdga desu ka? 
Tabako 0 tppon, tkdga desu ka? 


The expression tkdéga desu ka was introduced in Unit 1 with the meaning ‘How are you?’ (sentence 4); but of 
course it can also mean ‘How is it?’ In the two sentences quoted here, it has the latter meaning. 


When you want to suggest something to a friend (‘How about so-and-so?’), you often use tkdga desu ka. The 
noun that names what you are suggesting (‘some beer’ or ‘a cigarette’ or the like) is mentioned first, with the 
particle wa or o. You use 0 if the noun is accompanied by a number, otherwise wa. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) How about some coffee before we go to the office? Zimusyo e iku mde nt, koohiz wa tkdga desu ka? 

(b) How about a cup of tea before you go back home? Uth e kderu mde nt, otya 0 tppat tkdga desu ka? 

(c) How about some fish? Sakana wa tkdga desu ka? 

(d) How about a glass of milk before you go to bed? Neru mde nt, gyuunyuu 0 tppat tkdga desu ka? 

(e) How about a beer after we get back from our walk? Sanpo kara kdette kara, bturu 0 tppat tkdga desu ka? 
Note 9.7. Time words again: mde, aida, dio 


\ 


247. Before you write your letters, how about a Tegami 0 kéku mde nt, tabako o tppon, ikdga desu ka? 
cigarette? ; 
*249. While you’re writing your letters, I guess I'll go § Andta ga tegami 0 kdite iru aida ni, watakusi wa, hon o 
and return [some] books. kdest nt tkimasyoo. 


251. After you’ve written your letters, let’s go and Tegamz o kdtta Gto de, Viiru 0 tppai nomi nt tkimasyoo. 
drink a glass of beer. 


Mée and aida are already familiar to you as time words, meaning respectively ‘the time before something’ and 
‘the time or interval during something’ (Notes 7.15, 8.19). Ato is another word of the same kind, meaning ‘the 
time after something’. fde and azda, like most time words, have the particle nz; dto usually has the particle de. 

In the three examples quoted above, each of these time words has a sentence modifier before it. Tegami o kéku 
mde ni means ‘in the time before you write letters’; andta ga tegamt1 0 kdite tru aida nt means ‘in the time or interval 
that you are writing letters’; tegam1 o kdtta dito de means ‘in the time after you have written letters’. Notice how 
the predicates of these sentence modifiers fit the meaning of the time words that follow them: mde, referring to 
the time before some action is to take place, follows a present-tense verb (with future meaning); azda, referring 
to the interval during which some action 1s going on, follows a verb phrase; dto, referring to the time after some 
action has already taken place, follows a past-tense verb. 
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In the meaning ‘after doing so-and-so’, a past-tense verb plus dio de overlaps with a gerund plus kdra (Note 
3.6). Compare the following sentences: 


(a) After eating (a meal), I left the house. Gohan o tdbete kara, ult o demdsita. 
(b) After I ate, he left the house; or After Gohan o tdbeta dto de, ult o demdsita. 
he ate, I left the house. 


When a gerund plus kéra is followed by another verb, as in sentence (a), the meaning is usually that the same person 
performs both actions. When a past-tense verb plus Gto de is followed by another verb, as in sentence (b), the 
meaning is often that the two actions are performed by different persons. 


Accordingly, if you changed sentence 251 to read Tegamz o kdtte kara, biiru o tppat nomi nt tkimasyoo, it would 
mean either ‘After writing my letters, I'll go and drink a glass of beer’, or ‘After we write our letters, let’s go and 
drink a glass of beer’. ・ 

When a verb phrase plus aida ri is followed by another verb denoting a simultaneous action, as in sentence 249, 
the two actions are performed by different persons. The expression with azda nit is not used when you are talking 
about two actions performed simultaneously by the same person. 


Additional examples: 


(a) While you’re away at school, I’m plan- Andta ga gakkoo e ttie tru aida ni, watakusi wa 


ning to go downtown. matt e tku tumort desu. — 

(b) Before you leave here, please close the Koko o déru mde nt, déozo mddo o stmete kudasat. 
windows. 

(c) After you’ve read this letter, let’s go Kono tegamt 0 yorda dto de, koohti 0 nomi nt 
have some coffee. tkimasyoo. 

(d) I'll smoke a cigarette before dinner. Gohan o tabéru mde xi, tabako 0 ippon nomimasyoo. 


(e) While you’re eating, I'll read the paper. Andta ga gohan o tdbete iru aida ni, watakust wa 
stnbun o yomimasyoo. 
(f) After the doctor went back home, I Isya ga kdetta Gto de, watakust wa kusurt o kat ni 
went and bought some medicine. tkimdstta. 
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(g) Did you get to the station before the Kisyd ga déru mde nt, tetsyaba e tukimdstta ka? 
train left? 


(h) While you were out fora walk, Irested. Andta ga sanpo ni ttte ita aida nt, watakusi wa 


yasumimdstia. 
Note 9.8. [ru ‘be necessary’ 
243. How many sheets of paper do you need? Kamit ga ndnimai irimdsu ka? 
244. I need seven. Sittmat trimasu. 


The verb iru ‘be necessary’ belongs to class II (past ztta, polite present rimdsu). Do not confuse it with iru 
‘be’, which belongs to class I (past tta, polite present timdsw). 

In English we say ‘I need so-and-so’; in Japanese you say instead, ‘So-and-so is necessary’. For instance, Kamt 
ga trimasu means ‘I need some paper’ (lit. ‘Paper is necessary’). The thing that is necessary is expressed by a noun 
with the particle wa or ga. The person to whom something Is necessary is expressed by a noun with the same parti- 
cles. When both nouns are used, one has wa and the other has ga, depending on emphasis. 

The negative rimasér (lit. ‘it isn’t necessary’) is often used to mean ‘I don’t want it’. This expression is felt 
to be more polite than hdstku arimasén. See sentence (f) below. 


Additional examples: 


(a) I need some money. Watakust wa, okane ga trimasu. 

(b) I’m the one that needs the money. Okane wa, watakust ga trimasu. 

(c) How many pencils do you need? Enpitu ga ndnbon trimdsu ka? 

(d) I don’t need any pencils. Enpitu wa irimasén. 

(e) A mechanic needs tools. Syokkoo wa, doogu ga itrimasu. 

(f) I’ve [already] read this book, so I Kono hén wa yonda koto ga dru kara, 
don’t want it (lit. need it). trimasén. 
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Note 9.9. Smoking 


*247. How about a cigarette? 
248. No, I don’t smoke. 


Tabako 0 tppon, tkdga desu ka? 
Iie. Tabako wa nomimasén. 


The general word for ‘smoke (tobacco)’ is suu. Nému is used to mean ‘smoke’ only after the word tabako, as in 
sentence 248. In this sentence, suimasér would fit just as well. | 

Tabako means either ‘cigarette’ or ‘tobacco’. There is also another word for ‘cigarette’, which you will have no 
trouble in learning. You might as well know the words for ‘cigar’ and ‘pipe’, too: 


Cigarette............... makitdbako 
CIP Acc bush eo-ceurs Gas hamaki 
pipe (for smoking).......2dipu 


The particle wa in sentence 248 marks the topic, as always. It indicates that the word tabako is unemphatic. 
(The sentence means literally, ‘As for cigarettes, I don’t smoke [them]’.) If you wanted to emphasize the word 
tabako, you would use the particle o. The difference between wa and 0 is about the same as between wa and ga 
(Notes 2.13, 4.4). 


Additional examples: 


(a) Do you smoke? 

(b) He smokes. 

(c) He's smoking a cigarette. 

(d) I don’t smoke cigars. 

(e) I like to smoke a pipe. 

(f) I usually smoke a cigarette after (eat- 
ing) a meal. 

(g) I can’t stand people who smoke cigars. 

(h) Today I haven't had time to smoke a 
single cigarette. 
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Suimdsu ka? 

Tabako 0 suimasu; or Tabako 0 nomimasu. 

Makitabako o sutte imasu. 

Hamaki wa, suimasén. 

Pdipu o suu koté ga sukt desu. 

Watakust wa, gohan o tdbeta dto de, tattet 
tabako 0 nomimasu. 

Watakust wa, hamaki o suu hito wa kirai desu. 

Ky6o wa, tabako 0 tppon mo suu hima ga 
arimasén desita. 


4. Exercise 


A. Each of the following sentences contains one or 
two blanks for you to fillin. In some sentences the word 
left out is a noun, in some it is a number. Where you 
have to fill in a noun, choose one that goes with the 
number in the same clause; where you have to fill in a 
number, choose one with a counter that refers to the 
noun, and use a numeral that seems reasonable to you 
in that particular sentence. When you have completed 
the sentences, practice them out loud. 


1. Kydo wa, 0 gotuu moraimdsita. 

2, 0 tppon motte imasu. 

3. Misé de mita ntsatu no 0 katmasyoo. 

4, ga sdimat dtta kara, 0 sdntuu kdku koto ga 
dekimdsuta. 

5. Nédo ga kawdite tru kara, 0 tbpai nomimasyoo. 

6. Déozo, tomodati to watakusi ni 0 nthon kasite 


kudasdt. 
7. Kindo wa, 0 stppon suimdsita. 
8. Kyéo wa, tomodati nt 0 nituu kakimdsita. 
9. Sakuiban, gyuunyuu o nomimdstta. 
10. Kamt ga dru kara, tegami o kakimasy6o. 
11. Mdiniti, tabako o nomimasu., 


12. Tomodati no utt e ttte, karita 
kaesimdsita. 


13. Zasst Oo: kaimdsita. 


no hén o 


15. Enpitu o 


14. Watakust wa, andta ga kdtta no tegamt o 
yomimdstia. 
to mannénhtiu 0 —— méite 1masu. 


B. Here are some problems in arithmetic, each one 
consisting of four statements followed by a question. 
Read the statements to yourself out loud, keeping track 
of the numbers; and then answer the question in 
Japanese. Don’t write anything down, unless you need 
pencil and paper to do the arithmetic. 


1. Watakust wa, eripilu 0 gohon motte imasita. 
Kodomo nt, sdnbon yarimdsita. 
Tomodat kara, yornhon moraimdsita. 
Moo réppon katmdsita. 
Watakust wa, ima, ndnbon motte tmasu ka? 


2. Watakust wa, tabako 0 ztppon motte masita. 
Yonhon suimdsita, 
Tanaka-san ga hédppon kuremdsita. 
Yamamoto-san ni tppon yartmdstita. 
Watakust wa, tma, ndnbon motte masu ka? 


3. Watakust wa, hon o ztssatu motte tmasita. 
Tanaka-san ni ntsatu yarimdstta. 
Moo hassatu kaimadsita. 
Kodomo nt tssatu yartmasita. 
ma, watakust wa, ndnsatu motte imasu ka? 
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4. Tanaka-san wa, btiru 0 sthat nomimdsita,. | 5. Watakust wa, bivisen 0 stttmat motte imasita. 


Watakust wa, nthat nomimdsita. Kodomo nt ntmat yarimdstta. 

Uéda-san, tppai mo nomimasén desita. Tegamz 0, sdfimai no binisen nt kakimdsiia. 
Watakust wa, moo sénbat nomimdsita. Tomodati ga tttmat kuremdsita. 

Biiru 0 nénbat katmdsita ka? Ima, watakusi wa, ndtimai motte imasu ka? 


5. Check-Up and Review 


SECTION B 


1. Basic Sentences 
Record 18B, after first spiral 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS —o@ —————_ JAPANESE 
one hitotu 
two . hutatu 
three mitiiu 
four yottu 
five atutu 
SIX mutli 
seven nandiu 
eight yattty 
nine kokonotu 
ten too 

Record 18B, after second spiral 
trip ryokoo 
go on a trip ryokoo nt iku 
253. I’m planning to take a trip to the country. Inaka e ryokoo ni tku tumort desu. 
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suitcase 
how many? 
take (lit. go holding) 
254. How many suitcases will you take? 


thing 
four suitcases 
insert 
be inserted 
255. My things are packed in four bags. 


baggage 
much or many 
two (vehicles) 
two automobiles 
256. Since there’s a lot of baggage, I'll go to the station 
in two Cars. 


Record 19A, beginning 


one (person) 
two (persons) 
three (persons) 
four (persons) 
or 
three friends 
meet 
meet a friend 
expectation 
expectation of meeting 
257. I expect to meet* three friends at the station. 


* A better equivalent would be, ‘I’m supposed to meet’. 


kaban 
tkutu 
motte tku 
Kaban o tkutu motte tkimdsu ka? 


mono 
yottu no kaban 
treru (1) 
trete dru 
Watakust no mono wa, yottu no kaban ni trete arimasu. 


nimotu 
takusdén 
nidat 
nidat no 21déosya 
Nimotu ga takusan dru kara, / 
nidat no ztddosya de teisyaba e tkimasu. 


hitort 
hutart 
sannin 
yontn 
yottart 
sannin no tomodats 
du | 
tomodatt nt du 
hazu 
du hazu 
Teisyaba de, sannin no tomodati ni du hazu desu. 
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fruit 
bag 
one bagful 
bring (lit. come holding) 
258. One is supposed to bring a bag of fruit. 


one person more 

candy 

box 

one boxful 

* 259. Another will probably bring a box of candy. 


what day of the month? 
260. What’s the date today? 


first day 
or 
one day 
or 
~ second day or two days 
third day or three days 
tenth day or ten days 
twelfth day or twelve days 
or 
twentieth day or twenty days 
261. Today is the second of August. 


two nights 
on the fourth (day) 
262. Since it takes two days and two nights, we'll get 
to the country on the fourth. 
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kuddmono 
hukuro 
hitéhukuro 
motte kuru 
Hitéri wa, kuddmono o téhukuro motte ktiru hazu desu. 


moo hitért 
okdst 
hako 
hitéhako 
Moo hitért wa, okdst o hitéhako motte kuru disses. 


nannitt 


Ky6o wa, ndfinits desu ka? 


turtats 

atizitu 

atinitt 

stints 

hutuka 

mikka 

tooka 

zyuuninits 

syuunintt 

hatuka 
Ky6o wa, Hatigatu hutuka desu. 


hutdban 
yokka nt 
Hutuka hutdban kakdru kara, inaka e yokka nt tukimasu. 


2. Practice and Review 


3. Notes 


Note 9.10. Secondary numerals 
255. My things are packed in four bags. 


The numerals s/t, nt, sav, etc. are used for most pur- 
poses that involve counting, either alone or in combina- 
tion with various measures. But parallel to these 
primary numerals there is a series of SECONDARY NUM- 
ERALS, running from 1 to 10, with special uses of their 
own. These are the terms introduced at the beginning 
of the Basic Sentences in Section B. The interrogative 
word corresponding to the secondary numerals is tkutu 
‘how many?’. 

The chief use of the secondary numerals is to count 
objects for which there is no special class counter (Note 
9.1). This is a large and miscellaneous group, including 
various articles of furniture, doors and windows, pieces 
of baggage, towns and cities and countries, and a great 


(a) There are two books here. 

(b) There are twelve books here. 
_(c) There are two desks here. 

(d) There are twelve desks here. 


Watakust no mono wa, yottih no kaban ni trete artmasu, 


many other things. Even objects for which a special 
class counter exists are sometimes counted with 
secondary numerals, if the speaker doesn’t know the 
counter or has forgotten it. (But secondary numerals 
are never used to refer to units of money, time, distance, 
weight, and the like, or to living beings.) 


The secondary numerals run only as far as 10. When 
you are talking about objects for which there is no 
special class counter, and you want to say that there 
are eleven or more of them, you use the primary nu- 
merals without a counter. In other words, the primary 
numerals, without any counter attached, serve as a 
continuation of the series of secondary numerals after 
10. Compare the following sentences: 


Koko ni, hon ga ntsatu arimasu. 
Koko nt, hon ga zyuuntsatu artmasu. 
Koko nt, tukue ga hutatu artmasu. 
Koko nz, tukue ga zyuunt arimasu. 


Sentences (a) and (b) tell how many books there are; ‘two’ and ‘twelve’ are expressed by combinations of primary 
numerals plus the counter -satu. Sentences (c) and (d) tell how many desks there are; desks are among the objects 
for which there is no special counter. Accordingly, ‘two’ is hutaté% (a secondary numeral); and ‘twelve’ is syuunt 


(primary numerals without a counter attached). 
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The secondary numerals (and the primary numerals without a counter that substitute for them above 10) are 
used exactly like the numbers you have already learned. When a noun with the particle wa, ga, or 0 is accompanied 
by a secondary numeral, the numeral may stand either before the noun, with no, or after the particle. The difference 


between the two positions is the one that was discussed in Note 9.2. Compare the following sentences with (c) 
and (d) above: 


(e) THE two desks are here. Hutatu no tukue wa, koko nt artmasu. 


(f) THE twelve desks are here. Zyuunt no tukue wa, koko ni arimasu. 


As was mentioned in Note 9.2, you have this choice between two positions for a number only when the particle 
after the noun is wa, ga, or o. If it is anything else, the number (or secondary numeral) always precedes the noun. 


Notice the expression yottu no kabav nt in sentence.255. This may mean either ‘in four suitcases’ or ‘in THE four 
suitcases’. 


Additional examples: 


(g) How many windows are there in your Andta no heyé ni wa, mddo ga tkutu arimdsu ka? 


room ?—There are three. —Mittu arimasu. 

(h) The two suitcases are in the car. Hutatu no kabani ga zidéosya no néka nt arimasu. 

(i) I went to two movie theaters last night. Sakiuban, hutatui no eigékan e tkimdsita. 

(j) The salesman sold four watches. Tenin wa, toket o yottu urimdsita. 

(k) I plan to take three suitcases to the Watakust wa, tetsyaba e kabani o mitt motte tku 
station. tumort desu. 

(1) I put the fruit in five boxes. Ttutu no hako nt, kuddémono 0 tremdsuta. 

_(m) There are two railroad stations in this Kono matt ni wa, teisyaba ga hutatu arimasu. 

town. 

(n) Mr. Yamamoto’s room hasn't got even Yamamoto-san no heyd ni wa, mddo wa hitétu 
one window. mo arimasén. 
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Note 9.11. Numbers with secondary numerals 


258. One [friend] is supposed to bring a bag of fruit. Hitéri wa, kudémono o hitéhukuro motte kuru hazu desu. 
259. Another will probably bring a box of candy. Moo hitéri wa, okdsi o hitéhako motte kuru desyoo. 
*262. Since it takes two days and two nights... Hutuka hutéban kakdru kara... 


The numbers you have learned up to this point are made up of a primary numeral (zt, nt, sav, etc.), or a string 
of such numerals, plus a bound form called a counter. There are also numbers based on the secondary numerals. 
These are made up of a bound form corresponding to the numeral, plus an ordinary noun. You have already met 
three examples: hitéhukuro ‘one bagful’ (from hukuro ‘bag’), hitéhako ‘one boxful’ (from hako ‘box’), and hutdban 
‘two nights’ (from bavi ‘night’). 

The following list shows the secondary numerals, and the bound forms cous pontine to them which are used 
in numbers of this kind: 


1 hitotu....... hito- 6 muttt......... mu- 

2 hutatt....... huta- 7 nandtu........ nana- 
3 mitttl........ mi- 8 yattt.......... ya- 

4 yotit........ yo- 9 kokonotu....... kokono- 
5 liutu........ tu- 10 60.. to- 


The nouns which are combined with these bound forms sometimes retain their original meaning in the com- 
bination (as in the case of baz ‘night’), sometimes have a meaning slightly different. Notice that the numbers con- 
taining hukuro and hako are NOT used to count bags and boxes, but bagfuls and boxfuls. 

Not all nouns are combined with these bound forms. Here is a list of the ones that occur most commonly in 
such combinations: 


Bb. tens coax foot or leg (for counting steps or paces, not legs) 
ban.......... night (for counting nights) 

hako......... box (for counting boxfuls, not boxes) 
heyd..... room (for counting rooms) 
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Numbers of this kind, composed of a secondary numeral in its bound form plus an ordinary noun, are used in 
the sentence like any other number. Notice the way the three numbers are used in the sentences quoted above. 

Except for numbers with bar ‘night’, most numbers of this kind are rarely used with numerals higher than 4 
or 5. It is perfectly possible to make up a form like nandkire ‘seven slices’, but actually such a form is rarely met 


hukuro....... bag (for counting bagfuls, not bags) 


hiré. slice (for counting slices or pieces cut from anything, like bread 
or meat or cloth) 

bum . . NR class (for counting sets of matched objects, like dishes or 
tools 

Sara. dish (for counting dishfuls of food, not dishes) 

Sa26. 8 jae os spoon (for counting spoonfuls, not spoons) 

SOVOL......... set (for counting sets of things, suits of clothes, etc.) 

tdba...........bundle or bunch (for counting things that come in bunches, like 
some vegetables and flowers) 

Rs ane hare month or moon (for counting months; equivalent to the counter 


-kégetu used with primary numerals) 


with in conversation. 


In the exceptional case, when it is necessary to use a numeral higher than 10 in a number of this kind, you use 


the primary numerals. Zyuuntban means ‘twelve nights’. 


Additiona! examples: 
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(a) It takes three nights from here to Osaka 


by train. 
(b) He brought two boxes of candy. Okdst o hutdhako motte kimadsila. 
(c) He brought the two boxes of candy. Hutdhako no okdst o motte kimdsita. 


(d) I ate a slice of bread before going to 
bed last night. 

(e) Please take one spoonful of this medi- 
cine at six o'clock. 
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Koko kara Oosaka mdde, kisyé de mtban kakarimasu. 


Sakuban, neru mde ni, pan o hitokire tabemdsiila. 


Rokiuzi ni, kono kusurt 0 hitdsazi nénde kudasas. 


(f) He gave the children five boxes of candy. Kodomo nt okdst 0 ttéhako yarimdsita. 


(g) Please bring four bags of fruit. Kuddmono 0 yohukuro motte kite kudasat. 

(h) Please bring me a plate of fish. Sakana o hitésara motte kite kudasat. 

(i) I’m planning to buy five bags of tea. Otya 0 ttuhukuro kau tumort desu. 

(j) He read eight books in the space of one Hitétuki no aida nt, hén o hassatué 0 yomimdsita. 
month. 

(k) I can’t walk (evén) one step. Hitéast mo aruku koto wa dekimasén. 


(1) Where are the two packs of cigarettés | Kinoo katta hutéhako no tabako wa, doko ni arimdsu ka? _ 
I bought yesterday? 


Note 9.12. Counting people 
257. I’m supposed to meet three friends at the station. Teisyaba de, sanintn no tomodati ni du hazu desu. 
258. One is expected to bring a bag of fruit. Hitort wa, kuddmono 0 hitéhukuro motte kuru hazu desu. 


The series of numbers used to count human beings is irregular. Some of them are ordinary numbers, composed 
of primary numerals plus the counter -n17. Others are based on the secondary numerals. Here is a list of these 
numbers from 1 to 10: 


hit6rt. 0... ee eee 1 person TORUNIR. LL 6 persons 
hutart. 2 persons | SUNT. oo cee 7 persons 
sannin..............3 persons hatinin. . 00... cee 8 persons 
yontnh or yottart...... 4 persons kuntn or kytunin...... 9 persons 
BOM. 0... eee 5 persons ZYUUNIN. 6. ee cece 10 persons 


Beyond 10, you use only ordinary numbers, made up of a string of primary numerals plus the counter -ni#%. Thus 
‘eleven persons’ is zyuuztinin, ‘twelve persons’ is zyuuninin, ‘twenty persons’ is nizyiunin. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) There are two soldiers (riding) in the 
car parked in front of the station. 

(b) The four sailors standing on that cor- 
ner are probably English. 

(c) There are five Japanese living in the 
house next door to me. 

(d) The three children playing in the gar- 
den are Mr. Tanaka’s. 

(e) When the streetcar got to (the front 
of) the park, eight people got off. 


Note 9.13. Counting days 
260. What’s the date today? 
261. Today is the second of August. 


262. Since it takes two days and two nights, we'll 
get to the country on the fourth. 


The series of numbers used to count days is also ir- 
regular. Some are composed of primary numerals plus 
a counter, others are based on the secondary numerals, 
a few are combinations of both systems. You had 
better memorize these numbers up to 31, since you will 
need them for giving dates. 


1st day (of the 
month) 

Atinttt OF Wht. . ene 1 day 

WWURG circ acreage eae eaees 2 days or 2nd day 
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tuitats or izitu RE 


Teisyaba no mde de tomatie iru ziddosya 
nt wa, hettat ga hutart notte imasu. 

Ano kddo nt tdite iru yontn no suther wa, 
Etkokuzin desyoo. 

Watakusti no tonart no utt nt wa, Nthonztn 
ga gonin sunde imasu. 

Niwa no ndka de asonde tru safinthi no 
kodomo wa, Tanaka-san no desu. 

Kooen no mde e défsya ga kita tokt nt, 
hattnin ortmdsita. 


Ky00 wa, ndriniti desu ka? 
K yoo wa, Hatigatu huiuka desu. 
ITutuka hutébar kakéru kara, tinaka e yokka nt tukimasu. 


WARRO e601 4-664 0 eG Oba HE Sue SS 3 days or 3rd day 
WORKG 56:0 -4.5s.0b ap hds boaae eee 4 days or 4th day 
WRG? s ove niee aaka Gee eoseos eee 5 days or 5th day 
WUE: oc Sieh 0-05 Sn ee aerate aeden 6 days or 6th day 
nanoka or nanuka. 7 days or 7th day 
NOORG bis cto ae oe eee ae eee 8 days or 8th day 
RokonoRa..... 0c eee 9 days or 9th day 
WOOO cc ten due aeonenee Khas seas 10 days or 10th day 
syuuttinitt or 2yuuilintt...... 11 days or 11th day 
zsyuuninilt or ZyUUNTAlL........... 12 days or 12th day 


syuusdanitt or 2yuusdntt..........13 days or 13th day 


SyYUUYyORRd. ciencnsesoeee ea ee 14 days or 14th day 
syuugonitt or 2yuugonit........... 15 days or 15th day 
zyuurokuntit or zyuurokuntt....... 16 days or 16th day 
syuusitinitt or zyuusiltntt......... 17 days or 17th day 
syuuhatinilt or syuuhatinte. .. ..18 days or 18th day 
syuukunitt or sytukuntt.......... 19 days or 19th day 
hatuka. 0-65.05. nico HED RARER» 20 days or 20th day 
nizyuu tinilt or nizyuu itintt..... .21 days or 21st day 
nizyuu ninitt or nizyuu ninit...... 22 days or 22nd day 
nizyuu sdnnite or nizyuu sdntt.....23 days or 23rd day 
nizyuu yokka. 0.0 eee 24 days or 24th day 
nizyuu gonite or nizyuu gontt...... 25 days or 25th day 
nizyuu rokunttt or nizyuu rokuntt..26 days or 26th day 
nizyuu sitinitt or nisyuu sitints..... 27 days or 27th day 
nizyuu hatinits or nizyuu hatintt...28 days or 28th day 
nizyuu kuniti or nizyuu kunts..... 29 days or 29th day 
sanzyuunitt or sanzyuuntt......... 30 days or 30th day 


sdnzyuu ttinitt or sdnzyuu tinti. .. .31 days or 31st day 


Notice the following points: 


(1) There are separate words for ‘first day (of the 
month)’ and for ‘one day’. All the other expressions in 
this list are used both to tell HOW MANY DAYS you mean 
and to tell WHICH DAY (of the month). Notice that 
hutuka means ‘two days’ in sentence 262, but ‘the 
second day’ in sentence 261. 


(2) Most of the numbers in this list are made up of 
primary numerals (1/4, nt, sav, etc.) plus the unit・ 
counter -nztz. In rapid speech, this counter is pro- 
nounced -7it. Itinitz and tinitt mean the same thing, but 
tinti is more informal. 


(3) The numbers from 2 to 10, ending in -ka, are 
based on the bound forms of the secondary numerals 
(Note 9.11); but most of them are so changed that the 
only way to remember them is to learn them as entirely 
separate words. The number for 20 days (hatuka) be- 
longs to the same set. 


(4) The numbers for 14 days and 24 days (zyuuyokka, 
nizyuu yokka) are combinations of primary and second- 
ary numerals. They interrupt the otherwise regular 
series of numbers containing the counter -mnzit. 


(5) The words for ‘first day’ (tuttatt, at{zitu) are not 
numbers. They are ordinary nouns that happen to have 
this meaning. Just as there is a special term for the 
first day of the month, there is also a special term for 
the last day, whether this i is the 28th, the 30th or the 
31st: misoka. The last day of the year is called oomtsoka. 
These two words are used chiefly in commercial talk, on 
bills, and so on. 


The interrogative number corresponding to this series 
is ndnnitt or ndiitt, meaning both ‘how many days?’ and 
‘which day (of the month)?’. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) There are seven days in a week. I ssytiukan ni wa, nanuka arimasu. 
(b) It takes about fourteen daysfrom Betkoku kdra Nihén made, hiune de zyuuyokka- 
America to Japan by ship. gurat kakarimasu. 


(c) I was sick, so I stayed (lit. was) in Bryooki ddita kara, mikka utt de nete tmédsita. 


bed at home three days. 
(d) I read five books in five days. Ituka no aida nt, hon o gosatu yomimdstia. 


(e) October has thirty-one days. Zyuugati nt wa, sdizyuu inte arimasu. 


Note 9.14. Dates 


261. Today is the second of August. Kyéo wa, Hatigatu hutuka desu. 
*262. We'll get to the country on the fourth. Inaka e yokka nt tukimasu. 


To tell what day of the month it is, you simply use a number from the list given in the preceding Note. For 
example: 


(a) It’s the first (of the month). Tuitati desu or Ittzitu desu. 
(b) Today is the 6th. ツ Ky6o wa mutka desu. 
(c) It was the 15th. Zyuugonitt desita. 
If you mention both the month and the day of the month, you put the month first: 
(d) It’s the 3rd of May. Gogatu mikka desu. 
(e) Today is the 18th of June. Ky6o wa, Rokugatu zyuuhatints desu. 


(f) Yesterday was the 28th of December. Kindo wa, Zyuunigaté nizyuu hatints desita. 


If you mention the year along with the month and the day, you put the year first: 
(g) It’s the 13th of April, 1945. | Sén kytiuhyaku yorzyuu gonen Sigatu syuusdaniti desu. 
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(h) I arrived in America on September 10th, 1936. 


(i) I’m supposed to leave here on January 9th, 
__1946. 


Séri kytiuhyaku sénizyuu rokunen Kigaiu tooka nt,: 
Betkoku e tukimdsita. 

Sén kyuuhyaku yonzyuu rokiunen Itigatti kokonoka nt, 
koko o déru hazu desu. 


Notice that when you give a date, the words for the year, the month, and the day are all strung together without 


any particles between them. 
Additional examples: 


(j) Tomorrow is the 24th. 
(k) Mr. Ito left Japan on the 7th of July, 1895. 


md) I’m supposed to meet my friend in Yokohama 
on the 8th. 


(m) How many days is it from February 25th to 


March 3rd? 


(n) I’ve lived in this house since October 1st, 1929. 


Note 9.15. Quantity words: takusén 


Asité wa, nizyuu yokka desu. _ 

Itoo-san wa, sén happyaku kytiuzyuu gonen Sitigatu 
nanuka nt, Nihon o demasita. 

Yooka ni, Yokohama de tomodatt nt du hazu desu. 


Nigatu nizyuu gonitt kara, Sdvigatu mikka mdde, ndnnitr 
arimdsu ka? 


Sén kytuhyaku nizyuu kunen Zyuugatu turtalr kara, 
kono utt nt stinde 1masu. 


*256. Since there’s a lot of baggage... Nimotu ga takusan dru kara... 


The noun takusdn, meaning ‘much’ or ‘many’, is used in a sentence just like a number. When it is used alone, 
it is never followed by the particle ga or 0; and when it accompanies a noun with the particle wa, ga, or 0, it stands 
either before the noun, with zo, or after the particle (as in sentence 256). 


Nouns of this kind, that behave in the sentence like numbers, are called QUANTITY WORDS. You will meet more 


of them later on. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) There are a lot of chairs in this 
room, aren’t there? 

(b) He can’t drink much beer. 

(c) There are a lot of people working 
in that factory. | 

(d) There are a lot of people working 
in that factory. 


(e) There are a lot of cars parked in " 


front of the station. 

(f) There are a lot of cars parked in 
front of the station. 

(g) I’ve got a lot [of them]. 

(h) There's a lot [of it] here. 


Note 9.16. Additional unit counters 
So far you have learned twelve unit counters and seven class counters: 
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UNIiT COUNTERS 


-DYO0......... for seconds 

a 7 | for yen 
-gatu.........for month-names 
“hun. ........ for minutes 
-kdgetu.......for months 

Fd for years 

Nl for days 

-$eR. eee for sen 
-syuukan.. ...for weeks 
-ty00... for cho (119 yds.) 
2 for time 
-2tkan........for hours 


Kono heyé nt wa, tsu ga takusdn arimasu née. 


Ano hito wa, bhiru o takusan nému koto wa dekimasén. 
Ano koobé de wa, takusan no hito ga hataratte imasu. 


Ano koobé de wa, hito ga takusdén hataraite imasu. 


Teisyaba no mée ni wa, takusan no ziddosya ga 
tomatte imasu. 

Feisyaba no mde ni wa, ziddosya ga takusan 
tomatte wmasu. 

Watakust wa, takusan métte imasu. 

Koko ni wa, takusan arimasu. 


CLAss COUNTERS 


dat... for vehicles 

oy for containerfuls 
“hon......... for long thin objects 
-MAL. .... .for flat thin objects 
NN... for persons 
-SQtU........ for volumes 

7), for written documents 


Other counters of both kinds will occur in later Units. When a new counter is introduced, you will usually find 
in the Notes a list of numbers from 1 to 10 containing the counter. At this point we shall give several unit counters 
that you will find useful. You can learn them without any trouble, since most of them are easy to remember. 

Weight and length or distance are usually expressed in Japan in terms of the METRIC SYSTEM, which is also used 
in France, Germany, and many other countries. Here are six Japanese counters referring to weight and length, 
with their value in metric units and the equivalent in American units: 


PUTTIN cap cance onnews 1 BIOs teehee sae eneaenene about 0.035 ounce 
-ktroguiramu or -ktro...... 1 kilogram = 1000 grams..........about 2.2 pounds 
-MECLOIU. 0. ees MG ch uedeass about 39 inches 
-ktroméetoru or -ktro...... 1 kilometer = 1000 meters.........about 0.6 mile 
SCRUB honcho eee WS 1 centimeter = 1/100 meter........ about 0.4 inch 
Mh ee eee ee ee 1 millimeter = 1/1000 meter.......about 0.04 inch 


Both -ktroguramu and -kivoméetoru are usually abbreviated to -kiro. The sentence as a whole or the general situation 
makes it clear which one is meant. 

The following four counters are taken over from English. They are simply the Japanese pronunciations of 
English ‘pound’, ‘mile’, ‘dollar’, and ‘page’: 


-£b0d0. 0... eee for pounds 

-MGUU. 0 occ cee for miles 

OTU. ccc ee for American dollars 
Fs a for pages 


Here are the numbers from 1 to 10 with each of these ten counters. Notice that the foreign counters beginning 
with & do not have the same effect on a preceding numeral as ordinary native counters with the same initial, except 
that zyzu is changed to 27k-. Notice further that zyz#u is changed to zip- before counters beginning with p. (Compare 
Note 7.12). 
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stiguramu itkiroguramu atikiro atiméetoru tttktroméetoru 
niguramu nikiroguramu nikiro niméetoru niktroméetoru 
sanguramu sankiroguramu sanktro sanméetoru sanktroméetoru 
yonguramu yonkiroguramu yonktiro yonmeéetoru yonkiroméetoru 
goguramu gokiroguramu gokiro goméetoru goktroméetoru 
rokuguramu rokukiroguramu rokuktiro rokuméetoru rokukiroméetoru 
sitiguramu sitiktroguramu sitikiro sitiméetoru ' stttkiroméetoru 
hatiguramu hattktroguramu hattktro hatiméetoru hattkiroméetoru 
kyuuguramu kyuuktroguramu kyuuktro kyuuméetoru kyuukiroméetoru 
syuuguramu ztkkiroguramu 2tkkiro syuuméetoru _—s atkkiroméetoru 
asséntt atimirt ipondo imdiru tidoru hipéiz 
niséntt nimtirt n1ipéndo nimdtru nidoru nipétzt 
sansénte sdnmir1 sanpédido sanmdiru sdndoru sanpéiet 
yornséntt yonmire yonpondo yonmdiru yondoru yon péizt 
gosénit gomirt gopondo gomdtiru gédoru gopérzt 
rokuséntt rokumirt rokupondo rokumdiru rokudoru roku péize 
sitiséntt silimirt siltipdrndo sitimdiru sitidoru sili pérzt 
hasséntt hattmirt hatipondo hatimdtru hattdoru hatipéizt 
kyuuséntt kytiumirt kyuupdndo kyuumdiru kytiudoru kyuupéize 
cissénti zyuumin zippondo syuumdiru zyuudoru zip pérzt 


Note 9.17. Verb phrases with dru 


255. My things are packed in four bags. Watakust no mono wa, yottt no kaban nt trete artimasu. 
You are familiar with verb phrases consisting of a gerund plus iru (tmdsu). The meaning of such a phrase is 
either that somebody or something IS DOING so-and-so, or HAS DONE so-and-so (Notes 3.7, 8.5). Sentence 255 intro- 
duces a new kind of verb phrase, consisting of a gerund plus dru (arimdsu). 
The verb treru means literally ‘insert’. [rete arimdsu means literally ‘they are in a state of having been in- 
serted’—that is, ‘they have been inserted’ or ‘they are packed’. 
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The verb before dru in a phrase of this kind is always TRANSITIVE—that is, it is a verb which can be preceded 
by a direct object, a noun with the particle o. Ireru is transitive, because you can say Mond o tremdsita ‘I packed 
[my] things’. When the gerund of a transitive verb is followed by éru, the phrase means that some inanimate object 
is in a state or condition resulting from somebody’s action, or, more simply, that it has been affected by the action. 


Additional examples: 


(a) This letter is written on blue paper. Kono tegami wa, aot kamt ni kdite arimasu. 
(b) My baggage has been put into the car. Watakust no nimotu wa, ziddosya no néka nt 
trete arimasu. 

(c) The fruit is [all] bought, but the bread and Kuddmono wa katte arimdsu ga, pdr to yasat 


the vegetables haven’t been bought [yet] wa katte arimasén. 
(d) The baggage has been brought here. Ntmotu wa, koko e motte ktte artmasu. 


(e) The windows in your room must be open. Andta no heya no mddo wa, akete dru desyoo. 


Note 9.18. Verb phrases: ‘take’ and ‘bring’ 


254. How many suitcases will you take? Kaban o tkutu motte ckimdsu ka? 
258. One [friend] is supposed to bring a bag of fruit. Hitort wa, kuddmono o hitohukuro motte kuru hazu desu. 


The verb phrases motte 1ku and motte kuru mean literally ‘go holding’ and ‘come holding’. They correspond in 
meaning to English ‘take’ and ‘bring’, but only when these words refer to taking or bringing something from one 
place to another. They are not used of taking or bringing a living being, and of course they are not used like the 
English words in such expressions as ‘take time’ (kakdru), ‘take a look’ (mtru), or ‘Why bring that up?’ 

Notice that in these phrases, the gerund motte (from motu) loses its accent. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Please take these three books to my friend. Kono sdvsatu no hon o, tomodatt no tokoro e 
motte ttte kudasdt. 
(b) Please bring me a glass of water. Mizu o tppat motte kite kudasat. 
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(c) He took eight pencils to the office. Enpitu o hdppon zimusyo e motte tkimdszta. 
(d) I brought home three boxes of stationery. Watakusi wa, binser 9 mthako utt e motte kimdstta. 
(e) Please bring me the black fountain pen on Tukue no ue nt dru kurét mannénhitu o motte 


the desk. kite kudasat. 
Note 9.19. Particle nz before du 
257. I’m supposed to meet three friends at the station. Tetsyaba de, sarintn no tomodati ni du hazu desu. 


Tomodati ni du means ‘meet a friend’ or ‘meet [some] friends’. When the verb du is preceded by a noun telling 
WHOM somebody meets, that noun has the particle m1. 


Additional examples: | 


(a) Have you ever met my friend? Watakust no tomodati ni dtta koto. ga arimdsu ka? 
(b) Yesterday I met Mr. Tanaka in front of the bank. Kznoo, gifikoo no mde de, Tanaka-san ni aimdsita. 
(c) Where shall I meet you? Doko de andta nt aimasy6o ka? 
(d) I was supposed to meet Mr. Ito at the post office, Yuubtnkyoku de Itoo-san ni du hazu désita ga, 
but it rained so I didn’t go to meet [him]. dme ga hiitta kara, d1 nt tkimasén destta. 
(e) What shall we do after we meet our friend? Tomodati ni dtte kara, ndni 0 simasyoo ka? 
Note 9.20. Hazu 
257. I’m supposed to meet three friends at the station. Tetsyaba de, sanntn no tomodati ni du hazu desu. 
258. One is supposed to bring a bag of fruit. Hitort wa, kuddmono o hitéhukuro motte kuru hazu desu. 


Hazu is a noun meaning something like ‘expectation’. When it is preceded by a sentence modifier, the expression 
means that somebody Is SUPPOSED TO DO so-and-so. Hazu differs from tumort (Note 8.17) in referring to what 
somebody else expects you to do, not to what you intend to do yourself. Compare these two sentences: 


(a) I expect to go to the country in September. Kugatu nt inaka e tku tumort desu. 
(b) I’m supposed to go to the country in September. Kigatu ni inaka e tku hazu desu. 
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In sentence (a), the speaker tells of his own intention: he plans to go to the country, but he doesn’t know yet 
whether he can go. In sentence (b), the speaker tells what somebody else expects him to do: whether he wants to 
or not, it is a reasonable expectation that he will go to the country in September. 


Additional examples: 


(c) I’m supposed to leave here by the 2:56 (p.m.) 


Gogo sdvizt yonpun mde no kisydé de, koko o tdétu 


train. hazu desu. 
(d) My friend is supposed to come [over] tonight K6fban tomodati ga asobi ni kuru haeu desu. 
for a visit. 


(e) I’m supposed to meet two sailors in front of 
the bookstore on the corner. 

(f) The magazine I borrowed from my friend is 
supposed to be on the desk. 


(g) I was supposed to go downtown yesterday, 
but I was sick, so I didn’t go. 


(h) He lived for a long time in America, so I ex- 
pect he knows English [pretty] well. 

(i) The train that left here at half past eight is 
supposed to have got to Tokyo at 11:15. 

(j) Mr. Yamamoto is supposed to live in a house 
on top of a hill. 

(k) This bus is supposed to stop in front of the 
school. 


(1) The food in that restaurant is supposed to be 
cheap and good. 


Kddo no honya no mde de, hutart no stithet nt du 
hazu desu. 


Tomodatt kara karita zasst wa, tukue no ue nt dru 
hasu desu. 


Kinoo matt e tku hazu désita ga, byooki détta kara, 
tkimasén desita. 


Ano hito wa nagdt aida Betkoku ni sande ita kara, 
Eigo ga yoku dekiru hasu desu. 


Hatizi-han ni koko o déta kisyd wa, zyuutttzr 
zyuugohun nt Tookyoo e tutta hazu desu. 


Yamamoto-san wa, oka no ue ni dru ull nt sunde 
tru hazu desu. 


Kono badsu wa gakkoo no mde de tomaru hazu desu. 


Ano ryoortya no tabeméno wa, ydsukute oistt hazu 
dest. 
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4. Exercise 


A. The first two columns contain twenty nouns. The 
third column contains seven numbers, with seven 
different counters. For each of the twenty nouns choose 
one number that could refer to it, and make up a sen- 
tence using both words. Don't write anything down, 
but practice your sentences out loud. 


bdsu mannénhitu gomat 
binsen suthet 2 
dénsya syokkoo happon 
enpitu tabako hitotu 
hito tegamt . 

hon tomodatt ee 

1S Vd, ZASSt sanntn 
kaban ztdéosya yOndai 
kamt zimuin 
kyuuzt 2yunsa 2tssaiu 


B. In the following sentences, all particles have been 
left out and replaced by dashes. Fill in the correct 
particle for each blank, and practice the completed 
sentences out loud. 


1. Watakusi —, kaban — tiutu motu koto — dekimasu. 


2. Kodomo —, okést — hitéhako — tabemdsita. 


3. Watakust —, mdinili tabako — niztppon nomimasu. 
4, Tukue — ue — dita nthon — enpitu —, ddoko — 
arimdsu —? 
5. Tegami — yéntuu kéku tumori da —, kamt — 
yonmat trimasu. 
6. Tabako —, sdnbon suimdsita —, btiru — tppart — 
nomimasén desita. 
7. Inaka — 1ttta tokt —, tomodati — kuddmono — 
mihukuro kuremdsita. 
8. oe —, honya — yontn — tomodati — du hazu 
esi. 
9. Ryoortya —- tdbeta dto —, etgdkan —- 1kimasy6o —? 
10. Gyuunyuu — tppat tkdga desu —? 
11. Védo — kawdile tru —, bttru — nthai kudasat. 
12. Utt — kdette, ky6o katta issatu — hon — yomimasyéo. 


CC. Make up five problems in arithmetic on the model 


‘of the ones you worked out in the Exercise of Section A. 


Each problem should consist of four statements fol- 
lowed by a question. In the statements, use secondary 
numerals (hitétu, hutatu, etc.) or numbers based on 
them. 


5. Check-Up and Review 
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SECTION C 


1. Final Check-Up 


2. Listening In 


Record 19B, beginning 


1. Mr. TANAKA HAS COME TO THE AIRPORT TO SEE MR. 
YAMAMOTO OFF ON HIS TRIP TO OSAKA. 


Yamamoto: Ookii kaban ga yottu dtta kara, / 
ttidai no zidéosya de kuru koto wa dekimasén 
desita. 


Hik6oki de, sono yolti no kabai o motte 1ku 
tumorz désu ka? 


Yamamoto: Kono kaban ni trete dru mono wa, / 
watakust no iru mono desi. 


Sorina ookti kabaii o yottt mo, hikéoki de 
motte iku kot6 wa dekimasén. 


Tanaka: 


Tanaka: 


Yamamoto: Sdo desu ka? 
Déo stmasyoo ka? 


Andta wa, ano kaban 0 hitétu, / 

htkéoki de motte tku koté ga dektru desvoo. 

Kono miuttu wa, watakusi ga tetsyaba e motte 
tkimasyoo. 


Tanaka: 


Yamamoto: Soo site kudasdt. 


Okdst 0 hitéhako to, kuddmono o I:ttéhukuro 
motte kita kara, / 
_htkookt no néka de tdbete kudasat. 


Yamamoto: Artgatoo gozaimasu. 
Tanaka: 


Yamamoto: Koko e kiuru mde ni, / 
zassi 0 ntsatu to, hon 0 tssali katid kara, 
arimasén. . 
ma, ndnzt desu ka? 


Tanaka: 


Zasst wa tkdga desu ka? 


Tanaka: 


Yamamoto: Dé wa, hikéoki nt norimasyoo. 


Sdnzt zippun sugt desu. 


2. MR. YAMAMOTO IS RIDING ON THE PLANE. HE SPEAKS 
TO THE MAN SITTING BESIDE HIM. 


Sttiuret desu ga, / 
tegami o nituu kdku tumort desu ga, / 
enpitu o {ppon mo motte imasen. _ 


Yamamoto: 


Tonari no hito: Watakusi mo, enipitu wa motte imasén ga, 
mannénhitu o motte imasu. 
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Yamamoto: 


Tonari no hito: 


Yamamoto: 


Tonari no hito: 


Yamamoto: 


Tonari no hito: 


Yamamoto: 


Tonari no hito: 


Yamamoto: 


Tonari no hito: 
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Dé wa, sono mannénhitu o kasite Rudasdt. 
Déozo. 


Ky6o wa, yokka desu née. 
Hutart no tomodati ni, nisyiuukan mde 


nt, / 
tegami 0 kéku hazu déstia ga, / 
kdku hima ga arimasén desita. 


Tegami 0 kdku mde nt, tabako 0 tppon 
tkdga desu ka? 


Arigatoo gozaimdsu ga, / 

watakust wa, ima okdsi o tdbete tru kara,/ 
tabako o nému koto wa dekimasén. 
Andia mo hitotu tkdga desu ka? 


Arigatoo gozaimdsu ga, / 
hikookt de okdst o tabéru to byooki nt _ 
narimdstu. 


Andta wa, Oosaka de ndéni o suru tumort 
désu ka? 


Watakust wa asobu tumort desu. 
Oosaka nt tomodatt ga imdsu ka? 


Hutart wmasu., 
Oosaka e 1tté kara, sono tomodati ni di nt 
zku tumort desu. 


3. Free Conversation 


1. Planning a ircp. Ais telling B about a trip he is going 
to take. 


A says he’s planning to go to Tokyo. He's sup- 
posed to go to meet some friends. 


B asks what day he’s planning to leave. 


A says he plans to leave on March 3rd. It takes 
two days, so he expects to get to Tokyo on the 
5th. 


B asks when A intends to return. 


A says he doesn’t know. He’s supposed to be back 
here on April 9th, so he will probably leave 
Tokyo about the 6th. 


A and B go on to discuss train schedules. 


2. On the street. C has been shopping, and runs into his 
. friend D. : 


C and D exchange greetings. 


D asks C what he went to the store for (Jzt. to do 
what). 


C says he went to the store for stationery. He 
bought two boxes of stationery and a box of 
envelopes. 


D asks if C is planning to write letters today. D says thanks, he doesn’t smoke cigarettes, he 
C says yes, he expects to write to two or three smokes a pipe. 


friends of his. C and D go on to talk about smoking. 
D suggests a cup of tea before C begins on his 


letters. 3. Dates. Give the date of your birth in Japanese. Go on 
C says O.K., let’s do that. He asks D how about with other dates, until you feel you can rattle off any 
a cigarette? date without hesitation. 
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PART TWO 


Record 20A, beginning 


263. 


264. 


265. 


266. 
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THE 


UNIT 110) 


FAMILY 


SECTION A 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


still or yet 

father (polite word) 

mother (polite word) 

father and mother 

I haven’t met your father and mother yet. 


together 
take along 
introduce 


Please take me home with you and introduce me. 


parents 

parents only 

Only my parents are at home now. 
y my p 


other or another 

person (also thing) 

at once (or soon) 

The others will probably come back soon too. 
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1. Basic Sentences 


JAPANESE 


mdda 
otdosan 
okdasan 
otdosan ya okdasan 
Watakust wa, mdda andta no otéosan ya.okdasan ni, dita 
koto ga arimasén. 


25syo N14 
tureru (1) 
syookat-suru 
Issyo ni ult e turete tte, syookat-site kudasat. 
ry0osin 
ryoosin dake 
Ima ryéosin dake uth ni imasu. 


hoka no 
mono 
sugu 
Hoka no mono mo, sugu kdette kuru desyoo. 


brothers and sisters 
how many people? 
you have brothers and sisters 
267. How many brothers and sisters have you got? 


268. I have four. 


younger brother 
younger sister 
study 
269. My younger brother and sister are still studying in 
school. 


older brother 
older brother Taro 
teacher 
become a teacher 
270. My older brother Taro, after studying English for 
five years, became a teacher. 


Record 20B, beginning 


teach 
neighborhood 
is convenient 
271. The school where my older brother teaches is near 
home, so it’s convenient. 


marry 
is married 
older sister 

272. I have one older sister who is married. 


kyododat 
ndnnin 
andta ni wa kydodat ga aru 
Andita nt wa, kydodat ga ndfinin arimdsu ka? 


Yonitn arimasu. 


otooto 
1m00t0 
benkyoo-suru 
Otooté to tmooté wa, mdda gakkoo de benkyoo-site imasu. 


dnt 
dnt no Tdroo 
sensét 
sensét ni ndru 
Watakusi no dnt no Téroo wa, / 
Eigo 0 gonen benkyoo-sité kara, sensét nt narimdsita. 


osteru (1) 
tukdku 
bénri da 
Ani ga osiete iru gakkoo wa, / 
utt no tikdku nt dru kara bénri desu. 


kekkon-suru 
kekkon-stte tru 
ane 
Kekkon-site iru ane.ga, hitort arimasu. 
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son musuko 


daughter musumé 
273. My older sister has a son and a daughter. Ane ni wa, musuko to musumé ga arimasu. 
son (polite word) musukosan 
daughter (polite word) musumesan 
how many years of age? nansatr 
274. How old are her son and daughter? Musukosan to musumesan wa, ndtisat desu ka? 
male otokd 
boy (lit. male child) otok6 no ko 
being eight years old hdssat de 
female onnd 
girl (Jit. female child) onnd no ko 
275. The boy is eight and the girl is five. | Otok6 no ko wa hdssai de, ovind no ko wa gésat desu. 
last week senisyuu 
with you . andta to issyo nt 
woman (lit. female person) ofina no hité 
older sister (polite word) néesan 
276. Was (lit. Is) the woman who was walking with you Sefsyuu andta to issyo n1 aritte ita ofina no hité wa, / 
last week your older sister? andta no néesan desu ka? 
277. Let me see. S00 desu née. 
is pretty ktret da 
278. Was she pretty? Sono hito wa, ktret desita ka? 
279. You bet! Ee. 
oh! da 
in that case _ sore dé wa 
280. Oh, in that case it wasn’t (zt. isn’t) my sister.* Aa. Sore dé wa, ane zya artmasén. 
281. That was (lit. is) a friend. Are wa, tomodatt désu. 


* On the phonograph record, the English of sentences 280 and 281 is read all together. The Japanese sentences are read separately. 
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2. Practice and Review 


3. Notes 
Note 10.1. Aru with family terms 
267. How many brothers and sisters have you got? Andia ni wa, kydodai ga ndnnin arimdsu ka? 
268. I have four. Vonta arimasu. 
272. I have an older sister who’s married. Kekkon-stte tru ane ga, hitort arimasu. 
273. My older sister has a son and a daughter. | Ane nt wa, musuko to musumé ga arimasu. 


When the two verbs dru and tru (arimdsu and tmdsu) both mean ‘be in a place’, dru is used only of inanimate 
objects, iru only of living beings (Note 2.10). Here are two sentences to illustrate the difference: 


(a) There’s a tree in front of the house. Ie no mde nt wa, kt ga arimasu. 
(b) There’s a policeman in front of the house. Ie no mde ni wa, 2yunsa ga imasu. 


When dru is used with a term of family relationship, as in the four sentences quoted above, it does not mean 
‘be in a place’. The whole expression means that somebody HAs a certain kind of relative—a brother or sister, a son 
or daughter, a wife, a cousin, etc. 

When you talk about having an inanimate object, you use the phrase motte tru (motte tmasu) ; compare sentence 
194 in Unit 7. The expression with dru is used when you talk about having anything that is a person—say a relative, 
a friend, a servant, or the like. 

The person who has the relative is denoted by a noun with the particle nz or wa, or most commonly with both 
particles together. Sentence 273 can be rendered literally, “To my older sister, there exist a son and a daughter’. 
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jie heat ser (ONE or Ew gee oo eT 


Additional examples: 


(c) Have you got a son that goes to this 
School? 


(d) I’ve got a friend who knows Japanese. 


(e) [I] have an older brother that works in 
a factory. 


(f) He hasn’t got a single friend (zt. even 
one friend). 


(g) Mr. Tanaka has an older sister who’s 
studying in America. 


Note 10.2. Verbs made from nouns 
172. If the weather’s good, I take a walk. 


264. Please take me home with you and introduce me. 
269. My younger brother and sister are still studying 


in school. 
272. I have one older sister who’s married. 


Many Japanese verbs are made by tacking on suru to the end of a noun. Here are five such verbs, together 


with the nouns they are made from: 


Andia nt wa, kono gakkoo e itte iru musukosan ga 
arimdsu ka? 


Watakust wa, Nthofigo no dekiru tomodati ga artmasu. 
Koobéd de hataratte iru dnt ga arimasu. 


Ané hito wa, tomodati ga hitért mo arimasén. 


Tanaka-san nt wa, Betkoku de benkyoo-site tru néesan 
ga arimasu. 


Ténki ga tt to, savipo-stmasu. 
Issyo ni utt e turete ttte, syookat-site kudasdt. 


Kekkon-stte tru ane ga, hitori arimasu. 


San po-surt....... .take a walk from safipo........awalk 
bevikyoo-suru......study from berikyoo......study, industry 
syookai-suru...... introduce from syookat...... introduction 
kekkoni-suru...... .Marry from kekkon.......marriage 


ryokoo-suru....... take a trip 
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from ryokoo....... journey 


Otooté to tmooté wa, mdda gakkoo de benkyoo-site tmasu. 


These verbs have the same conjugaticn as suru itself. Thus savpo-suru has the past tense saripo-sita, the radical 
sanpo-st, the gerund sanpo-site, and the polite forms savpo-simdsu, sanipo-simdsita, sanpo-simasydo, and sanpo- 
simasén. 

In a sentence, these verbs are used like any others, and are preceded by nouns with all the usual particles. 
Notice how bevikyoo-suru in the following sentence is preceded by a noun with the particle o: 


*270. After studying English for five years, he became igo 0 gonen benkyoo-sité kara, sensé& ni narimdsita. 
a teacher. . 


You cannot take just any noun and tack on suru to the end of it. You must learn verbs of this kind as you 
learn any other new words—as separate items. 

Side by side with some of these compound verbs, Japanese uses a phrase consisting of the noun followed by the 
particle o and the simple vero suru. Thus, instead of savpo-suru, benkyoo-suru, and ryokoo-suru, you can also use 
the expressions savipo o suru, benikyoo 0 suru, and ryokoo 0 suru. (Kekkon-suru is only rarely replaced by a phrase 
of this kind, and syookat-suru never.) When the compound verb and the three-word phrase are both in use, they 
have the same meaning; but sometimes the rest of the sentence is slightly different in the two cases. Compare 
sentences (a) and (b), or (g) and (h). 


Additional exanples: 


(a) I’m studying Chinese. Watakust wa, Sinago 0 benkyoo-site tmasu. 
(b) ae at Chinese (Jit. doing the study of Watakust wa, Sinago no benkyoo 0 site imasu. 
inese). 
(c) On warm days, I often take walks in the park. Atatakdi hi nt wa, yoku kooen o* sanpo-simasu. 
(d) Mr. Tanaka introduced his friend. Tanaka-san wa, tomodati o syookat-simdstita. 
(e) [I] introduced my friend to Mr. Tanaka. Tanaka-san nt, tomodatt o syookat-simdsita. 
(f) My younger sister got married last May. Imooté wa, kyénen no Gogatu nt kekkon-simdsita. 
ie) I ve been (lit. am) studying Japanese for three Watakust wa, Nihongo o sankdgetu benkyoo-site tmasu. 
months. 


* Notice that before a verb denoting movement through space, like aruiku or sanpo-suru, a noun like mitt or kooen, referring to the 
place through which the movement occurs, is followed by the particle o. 
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(h) I’ve been studying Japanese for three months. Waiakusi wa, savikdgetu Nihongo no berikyo0 0 site imasu. 

(i) After (eating) dinner I plan to take a walk. Gohan o tdbete kara, sanpo o suru tumort desu. 

(j) Please introduce me to your older brother. Andta no niisan nz syookat-stte kudasdt. 

(k) My younger brother is supposed to marry Ofooté wa, tonari no musumé to kekkon-suru hazu desu. 
(with) the neighbor’s daughter. 


Note 10.3. Gerund of the copula 


275. The boy is eight and the girl is five. Otokd no ko wa hdssat de, ofind no ko wa gdsai desu. 
280. In that case it wasn’t (lit. isn’t) my sister. Sore dé wa, ane zya arimasén. 


The send of the copula is dé; it is used at the end of a non-final clause in the same way as the gerund of a 
verb or adjective (Notes 3.8, 5.7). 


Sentence 275 consists of two clauses of parallel structure. The final clause (o7ind no ko wa gésat desu) ends with 
the polite present-tense form of the copula; it means, ‘the girl is five years old’. The non-final clause (otoké no ko 
wa hdssaz de) ends with the gerund of the copula; it means, ‘the boy is eight years old and’. 


In sentence 280, the gerund dé is followed by wa; the whole expression means literally, ‘that being [so]’—that 
is, ‘In that case’ or ‘well then’ or ‘all right’. Sore dé wa is often abbreviated to dé wa, as in the following sentence: 


252. All right, let’s do that. Dé wa, soo stmasyoo. 


Here are some other uses of dé similar to the use in sentence 280: 


(a) Let’s rest at this point (lt. it being this). Kore de, yasumtmasyoo. 
(b) How would this be? (Lit. Being this, how Kore de, déo desu ka? 
is it? 


It happens that the gerund of the copula sound like the particle de; but of course the two words are used 
differently, and usually there is no chance of confusing them. 
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Additional examples: 


(c) These are American cigarettes and those Kore wa Betkoku no tabako de, sore wa Eikoku 


are English cigarettes. no tabako desu. 
(d) That building is a hotel and that building Sono tatémono wa héteru de, ano tatémono wa 
over yonder 1s a school. gakkoo desu. 
(e) He’s a mechanic and works in a factory. Ano hito wa syokkoo de, kooba de hataratte tmasu. 
(f) My older brother is a teacher and teaches Ant wa sefiséi de, Eigo o ostete tmasu. 
English. 
(g) Since yesterday was Monday, today is Kindo wa Getuydoli datta kara, ky6o wa Kayéobt 
Tuesday and tomorrow is Wednesday. de, asttd wa Suiyodobt desu. 


Note 10.4. Numbers with -saz; telling your age 


274. How old are her son and daughter? Musukosan to musumesan wa, ndnsat desu ka? 
275. The boy is eight and the girl is five. Otoké no ko wa hdssai de, oniné no ko wa gésai desu. 


The unit counter -saz refers to years of a person’s age. T¢say that somebody is so-and-so-many years old, you 
use a number with the counter -saz, followed by the copula. To say that somebody becomes or gets to be so-and-so- 


many years old, you use a number with the particle nt after it and the verb ndru. Here is a list of these numbers 
from 1 to 10: 


1 4ssaz 6 roktusat 
2 nisat 7 sattsat 

3 sdvsat 8 hdssat 
4 yonsat 9 kytiusat 
5 gésat 10 ztssat 


Instead of using a number with -saz in talking about age, you can also use the secondary numerals (hitotu, 
hutatu, etc., Note 9.10). The interrogative number corresponding to these numerals, as you know, is tkutu. Accord- 
ingly, the two sentences quoted above could also be said like this: 
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(a) How old are her son and daughter? Musukosan to musumesan wa, tkutu desu ka? 
(b) The boy is eight and the girl is five. Otokd no ko wa yatiu de, onnd no ko wa itttu desu. 


Above 10, the secondary numerals are replaced by combinations of primary numerals without a counter. Just 
as you can use either hdssaz or yati% to mean ‘eight years old’, you can use either zyuuhdssai or zyuuhatt (without 
a counter) to mean ‘eighteen years old’. For ‘twenty years old’ there is a special word, hdtats. 

The numbers with -sat and the secondary numerals (or the primary numerals that replace them above 10) 
mean the same thing in talking about age. The secondary numerals are a little more informal. 


Additional examples: 


(c) My older brother is thirty-two; he’ll be (dt. 
become) thirty-three in September. 

(d) My younger brother is seven, my younger 
sister is ten, and my older sister is twenty- 

one. , 

(e) How old are you?—Twenty-five. 

(f) How old are you?—Twenty five. 

(g) Even though my sister’s boy is going 6 be 
nine this year, he still’can’t read (a book). 

(h) I came to America when I was nine. 


Nute 10.5. Aono ‘thing’ or ‘person’ 


255. My things are packed in four bags. 
266. The others will probably come back soon too. 


Ani wa sénizyuu ntsai de, Kigatu ni sdfizyuu 
sdnsat nt nartimasu. 

Otloot6 wa nandtu de, 1mootd wa téo de, ane wa 
nizyuu tt desu. 


Andta wa nénsat desu ka?—Nizyuu gosat desu. 

Andia wa tkutu desu ka?—Nizyuu go desu. 

Ane no musuko wa kotost kyiuusai ni ndru keredomo, 
mdda hon.o yomu koto wa dekimasén. 

.Kokénotu no tokt nt, Betkoku e kimdstta. 


Watakust no mond wa, yottti no kaban nt trete arimasu. 
Hoka no mono mo, stigu kdette kuru desyoo. 


The word moné means both ‘thing’ (a physical object) and ‘person’. In the latter meaning it resembles kito, but 
it is more informal and familiar. You use it mainly to refer to your own intimates or (especially) to members of 
your own family—never to refer to the relatives of the person with whom you are talking. In sentence 266, hoka no 


_ mono means ‘the other people [of my family]’. 
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Note 10.6. Otok6é and ofind 
275. The boy is eight and the girl is five. 


276. Was (lit. Is) the woman who was walking with you 


last week your older sister? 


Otok6é no ko wa hdssai de, ovind no ko wa gésat desu. 


Sensyuu andta to issyo nt aruite tta onna no hitd wa, 
andta no néesan desu ka? 


Otoko and ovind are nouns, meaning respectively ‘male’ and ‘female’. They are commonly used with the particle 
mo to modify another noun. Three such combinations occur in the Basic Sentences; they are listed here with several 


other combinations of the same kind: 


ovina no hit6........... 
otok6 no tomodatt....... 
onind no tomodatt....... 
0NG NO $Y. .. 
01ina no kytiuzt......... 


boy (lit. male child) 

girl (lit. female child) 

man (lit. male person) 
woman (lit. female person) 
man friend, boy friend 
woman friend, girl friend 
female doctor 

waitress 


The word ko has the same meaning as kodomo, but is less commonly used by itself. The expression ovina no hito is 
applied to a grown-up woman; a girl between the ages of 15 and 20 or 21 is usually called musumé (lit. ‘daughter’). 
Otok6é and o7ind are also used by themselves, without a following noun. In this use they mean respectively ‘a 


male, a man’ and ‘a female, a woman’. 
Additional examples: 


(a) I’ve got plenty of men friends but I 
haven't got a single woman friend. 
(b) Whose son is that boy? 
(c) There are 200 boys and 150 girls at 
: this school. 


Otok6 no tomodatt wa takusan artmdsu ga, ofind 
no tomodatt wa hitort mo arimasén. 

Ano otok6 no ko wa, ddre no musukosan désu ka? 

Kono gakkoo nt wa, otok6 no ko ga fthyakunin, 
01ind no ko ga hyaku gozyuunin wmasu. 
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(d) Aren’t the waitressesin thisrestaurant Kono ryoortya no ofina no kytiuzt wa, ktret desu 
good-looking! née. 
(e) I’ve never seen a female mechanic. Onnd no syokkoo wa, mita koto wa arimasén. 


Note 10.7. Particle no between equivalent nouns 


*270. My older brother Taro has become a teacher. Watakusi no dni no Tdroo wa, sensé& nt narimdstia. 


When you use two nouns together to refer to the same person, they are connected by the particle mo. When: 
one of the nouns is the person’s NAME, it stands AFTER the no. In sentence 270, dnt and Tédroo refer to the same man; 
dni no Tdroo means ‘[my] older brother Taro’. In the same way, tomodati no Tanaka-san means ‘[my] friend Mr. 
Tanaka’; serisé no Kurthara Yoneo means ‘{our] teacher Yoneo Kurihara’ or ‘Yoneo Kurihara, the teacher’; 
hyakusyoo no Ueda-sar means ‘Mr. Ueda the farmer’ or ‘the Mr. Ueda who is a farmer’. 

If you reversed these expressions, the meaning of course would be entirely different. Téroo no dnt would mean 
‘Taro’s older brother’; Tanaka-san no tomodatt would mean ‘Mr. Tanaka’s friend’; and so on. 

When neither of the two nouns is a personal name, the expression A no B means ‘a B whois an A’; for instance, 
Beikokiuzin no sya means ‘a doctor who is an American’; kyziuzt no ozt means ‘an uncle who is a waiter’; syokkoo 
no tomodatt means ‘a friend who is a mechanic’. 

Expressions of this kind are ambiguous: they can be taken in two different ways. Kyiuuzt no o21 «imy] uncle 
the waiter’ could also mean ‘the waiter’s uncle’; syokkoo no tomodati could also mean ‘the mechanic’s friend’. Only 
the sentence as a whole or the general situation will tell you which of these two meanings is the right one. 

If you want to say ‘my uncle who works at the restaurant’, you take the sentence Ryoortya de hataraite imasu 
(‘He works at the restaurant’) and put it before the word oz1 as a sentence modifier: ryoortya de hataratte iru ozt 
(Note 8.2). You might reason, now, that if you want to say ‘my uncle who is a waiter’, you could take the sentence 
Kytiuzit desu (‘He is a waiter’) and put it before ozz in the same way; but that isn’t the way they say it in Japanese. 
A sentence ending with a noun plus the copula (K yzuzt desu, Tomodati désu, and the like) is not used as a modifier 
except in a few special cases. Instead, you use the particle mo to connect the two nouns. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) My friend Toshio has a new car. 
(b) Do you mean (lit. Is it) Mr. Ueda the 
- farmer or Mr. Ueda the mechanic? 

(c) My father’s friend, Mr. Ito, got mar- 
ried yesterday. 

(d) Is your daughter (Miss) Yukiko well? 

(e) Masao Yamamoto, the clerk at the cor- 
ner store, lives next door to me. 

(f) Mr. Harris, the Englishman, knows 
Japanese [quite] well. 

(g) My older brother, who is a doctor, 
works in an Osaka hospital. 

(h) Have you got any sailor friends (friends 
who are sailors) ? | 

(i) I’ve got plenty of soldier friends, but I 
haven’t got a single sailor friend. 

(j) My uncle, who is a book dealer, has 
gone to Tokyo to buy some books. 

(k) There are four Chinese waiters (waiters 
who are Chinamen) working in that 
restaurant. 

(1) There are two English doctors at this 
hospital. 


Tomodati.no Tosio-san wa, atarasti zidéosya o motte imasu. 

Hyakusyoo no Ueda-san désu ka, syokkoo no Ueda-san 
désu ka? 

Kinoo, titt no tomodati no Itoo-san wa, kekkon-simdstia. 


Musumesan no Yiktko-san wa, génkt desu ka? 

Kddo no mise no tenin no Yamamoto Masao wa, 
watakust no tonart nt sunde imasu. 

Etkokuizin no Hédrisu-san wa, Nihongo ga yoku 
dekimasu. 

Isya no éni wa, Oosaka no byooin de hataratte imasu. 


Suthet no tomodati ga arimdsu ka? 
Watakusi nt wa, heitai no tomodatt wa takusan arimdsu ga, 
suthert no tomodatt wa hit6rt mo arimasén. 


Hoénya no 021 wa, Tookyoo e hon 0 kat niitteimasu. 


Ano ryoortya de wa, Sinazin no kytiuzi ga yottart 
hataratte imasu. 


Kono byooin nt wa, Etkokuzin no isya ga hutart imasu. 


Note 10.8. Particle nz before ndéru 
114. Last night I got sick. 
270. My older brother Taro became a teacher. 


Sakuban, byookt ni narimdsita. 


Watakust no dnt no Tédroo wa, senséi ni narimdsita. 
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When the verb ndru is preceded by a NOUN telling what somebody or something becomes or gets to be, that 
noun has the particle mz. This is true whether the noun corresponds to an English noun (like serisé in sentence 270) 
or to some other English word (like byookt in sentence 114, corresponding to the English adjective ‘sick’). 

When the verb ndru is preceded by a Japanese ADJECTIVE, the adjective appears in the adverbial form: for 
instance, Natu nt wa, dtuku nt narimasu ‘It gets hot in summer’. Compare Note 5.8. 


Additional examples: 


(a) After I leave school, I plan to be (it. become) §Gakkoo o déte kara, suthet ni ndru tumori desu. 


a sailor. 
(b) I'll be twenty-five next Monday. Watakust wa, tugt no Getuyéobt ni, ntzyuu gosat nt nartimasu. 
(c) My sister’s boy reached the age of ten this year. Kotost, ane no musuko wa, t6o nt narimdsiia. 
(d) My younger brother plans to be a doctor; Ofooté wa isya ni ndru tumort de, tma wa Beikoku de benkyoo- 
he’s in America now studying. site imasu. | 


(e) When it gets to be spring here, it rains a lot. Koko de wa, hdru ni ndru to, dme ga yéku hurimasu. 


Note 10.9. Issyo nz 


264. Please take me home [with you] (lt. together) and Issyo ni utt e turete ttle, syookat-site kudasdt. 
introduce me. 


The phrase zssyo nt means ‘together’. It may be used by itself, as in sentence 264, or in combination with some 
noun followed by the particle to meaning ‘with’ (Note 5.10). Tomodati to means ‘with a friend’; tomodatt to 1ssyo ni 
means ‘together with a friend’ or ‘in company with a friend’. 

In sentence 264, the expression turete itte kudasdt means literally, ‘please go taking [me] along’. The verb 
tureru refers to taking a living being along when you go somewhere. 


Additional examples: 


(a) The children were playing together in the street. Kodomo wa mitt de issyo nt asonde tmdsita. 
(b) Mr. Tanaka’s boy was playing with theneighbor’s Tanaka-sa# no musukosan wa, tonart no kodomo to issyo 
children. nt asonde mdsita. 
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(c) Mr. Kimura and Mr. Ueda went for a trip to the 
country together. 

(d) Mr. Kimura went for a trip to the country (to- 
gether) with Mr. Ueda. 

(e) When Mr. Yamamoto comes for a visit, we often 
go and drink beer together. 

(f) My son and Mr. Ito’s son walk to school together 
every day 

(g) My son walks to school every day (together) with 
Mr. Ito’s son. 

(h) Please put the candy and the fruit together in this 
bag. 

(i) Have you ever gone to a movie (together) with a 
girl friend? 

(j) Sure; I’ve gone with Mr. Ueda’s daughter (Miss) 
Tomeko. 


Note 10.10. Particle ya 
263. I haven’t met your father and mother yet. 


Kimura-san to Ueda-san wa, tssyo nt inaka e ryokoo nt 


tkimdsita. 

Kimura-san wa, Ueda-san to tssyo nt, naka e ryokoo nt 
tkimadstta. 

Yamamoto-san ga asobi ni kuru to, yoku twssyo nt btiru o 
nom? nt tkimasu. 

Watakust no musuko to, Itoo-san no musukosan wa, 
mdinitt issyo nt gakkoo e arutte tkimasu. 

Watakust no musuko wa, Itoo-sai no musukosan to tssyo 
nt, mdinilt gakkoo e arutte 1kimasu. 

Okdsi to Ruddmono wa, tssyo nt kono hukuro nz trete 
kudasdt. 

Andia wa, onnd no tomodats to tssyo nt, eigdkan e ttta koto 

_ ga arimdsu ka? 

Ee. Ueda-san no musumesan no Tomeko-san to 1ssyo nt, 
ttia koto ga arimasu. 


Watakust wa, mdda andta no otdosan ya okdasan nt, atta 
koto ga arimasén. 


The particle ya is similar in use and meaning to to (meaning ‘and’; Note 3.2); but the two particles are different 


in what they imply. When two or more nouns are connected by to, the speaker implies that he has mentioned all 
the nouns that belong in the series; when two or more nouns are connected by ya, the speaker implies that he has 
NOT mentioned all the nouns that belong in the series. Nouns are connected by ya when you pick out a few samples 
from a longer list instead of giving the complete series. Like the to that means ‘and’, ya is used only between nouns, 
not between verbs or clauses. 


In sentence 263, the use of ya to connect the words for ‘father’ and ‘mother’ implies that the speaker could go 
on and mention some other members of his friend’s family whom he still hadn’t met: ‘I haven’t met your father 
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and mother and brothers and sisters. . 


Compare the following pairs of sentences: 


(a) He raises rice and vegetables [and nothing else]. 
(b) He raises rice and vegetables [among other things]. 


(c) I want some bread and meat and beer [and that’s all]. 


(d) I want some bread and meat and beer [as well as 
other things]. 

(e) There were soldiers and sailors riding on that street- 
car [and nobody else]. 

(f) There were soldiers and sailors riding on that street- 
car [among other people]. 


.”. If the speaker had used ot60sar to okdéasari instead, he would imply that 
it was only the father and mother whom he hadn’t met. 


Ané hito wa, komé to yasat o tukurimasu. 
Ano hito wa, komé ya yasat 0 tukurimasu. 
Pén to ntku to btiru ga hosts desu. 

Pén ya niku ya btiru ga hosts desu. 


Ano dénsya ni wa, hettat to stishet ga notte imdstia. 


Ano déiisya nt wa, hettat ya suthet ga notte wmdsita. 


In each pair, the sentence with to implies that the speaker has mentioned all the nouns that could be mentioned, 
while the sentence with ya implies that the nouns are only a sample of the whole list. 


Additional examples: 


(g) At the bookstore on that corner, they sell American 
books and magazines [and the like]. 


(h) I ate too much fruit and candy [and such], so I got > 


sick. 

(1) My younger brother and sister [among others] go 
to school in Tokyo. 

(j) My things and my friend’s things [and perhaps other 
things too] are packed in this suitcase. 

(k) When it rains, I read magazines and newspapers 
[and such] at home. 

(1) There were chairs and a desk and a bed and a bureau 
[and other articles of furniture] in the room. 
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Ano kddo nt aru honya de wa, Betkoku no hon ya zasst 
o utte imasu. 

Kuddmono ya okdsi 0 afimari takusar tdbeta kara, byooki 
nt narimdstta. 

Watakust no otoot6 ya tmooto wa, Tookyoo no gakkoo e 
ttle mast. 

Kono kaban no ndka nt wa, watakuss no mono ya, 
tomodatt no mond ga trete arimasu. 
me ga hiru to, utt de zasst ya sinbun o yomimasu. 


Heya no néka m wa, isu ya tukue ya sivdat ya tansu 
ga arimdstia. 


Note 10.11. Particle daké 


265. Only my parents are at home now. Ima rydosin dake uth ni imasu. 
The particle daké after a noun means ‘only’. When it follows a noun that would otherwise have the particle ga 
or 0, daké is most commonly used alone; but when it follows a noun that has some other particle than ga or 0, both 


particles are used together, with daké standing first (directly after the noun). Compare the following three 
pairs of sentences: 


(a) There were some soldiers on the train. 

(b) There were only soldiers on the train. 

(c) They sell books in that store. 

(d) They sell nothing but books in that store. 
(e) Please show this letter to your friends. 

(f) Please show this letter only to your friends. 


Additional examples: 


(g) Only my daughter goes to school. 

(h) There are some envelopes [here], so I’ll only 
buy some paper. 

(i) I was the only one that went for a walk last 
night. . 

(j) I'll tell this only to you. 

(k) Please speak only in Japanese. 


(1) There’s nobody but Mr. Kimura in the next 
room. 


Note 10.12. Jloka 
266. The others will probably come back soon too. 


Kisyd nt wa, hettat ga notte imdstta. 

Kisyd nt wa, hettat daké notte 1mdstta. 

Ano misé de wa, hon o utte imasu. 

Ano misé de wa, hoft dake utte imasu. 

Kono tegami wa, tomodatt nt misete kudasat. 


Kono tegami wa, tomodatt daké nt misete kudasat. 


Musumé dake gakkoo e itte imasu. 
Huutoo wa dru kara, binsen daké kaimasyéo. 


Sakuban, watakust daké saripo nt tkimdsita. 
Kore wa, andta daké ni 11mas yoo. 


Nthongo daké de handstte kudasat. 
Tonari no heyd nt wa, Kimura-san daké imasu. 


Hoka no mono mo, stigu kaette kuru desyoo. 
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Hoka is a noun. When it has the particle no and modifies a following noun, it means ‘other’ or ‘another’. Hoka 
no mono in sentence 266 means ‘the other people’; hoka no hén means ‘other books’ or ‘another book’ (that is, a 
different book, not an additional book) ; hoka no kodomo means ‘other children’ or ‘another child’ (a different child, 
not an additional child). 

For ‘another’ in the sense of ‘additional’, Japanese uses moo with a number: moo tssatu no hén ‘one more book’, 
moo hitért no kodomo ‘one more child’, etc. Compare sentence 259 in Unit 9. 

The phrase hoka nt means ‘besides [this]’ or ‘in addition [to this]’ or ‘other [than this]’; it often corresponds to 
English ‘else’. See sentences (c) to (f) below. 


Additional examples: 


(a) This restaurant is high, so let’s go eat at an- Kono ryoortya wa takdi kara, hoka no ryoortya e tite 
other restaurant. tabemasyoo. 

(b) I’ve seen this magazine, so please being me Kono zasst wa mita koto ga dru kara, hoka né 0 motte 
another. kite kudasat. 

(c) I don’t know; please ask somebody else. Watakust wa sirandt kara, hoka no hito ni kitte kudasdt. 

(d) What else do you want? Hoka ni, ndnt ga hostt desu ka? 

(e) Is there anything else to do? Hoka nt suru koto ga artmdsu ka? 

(f) Besides (or In addition to) Mr. Tanaka and Tanaka-sar to Yamamoto-san no hoka ni, Ueda-san ga 
Mr. Yamamoto, Mr. Ueda [also] came. kimasita. 

4. Exercise 


A. All particles have been left out in these ten sentences. Complete each sentence by filling in the proper 
particles, and practice the finished sentence out loud. 


1. Tomodati — issyo — matt — tikimdsita. 

2. Kinoo, teisyaba — andta — otéosan — okdasan — aimdsita. 

3. Watakust — rydosin — uit — imdsu —, hoka — mono — mdda hataraite tmasu. 
4. Watakust — tomodats — Tdroo — Beikoku — gakkoo — Eigo — benkyoo-simdsita. 
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5. And hito — E1go — benkyoo — stte, senséi — ndru tumor desu. 
6. Kimura-san — — musuko — sanntn arimasu. 
7. Otok6 — ko — okdst — tdbete imasu —, onnd — ko — gyuunyuu — nofide imasu. 
8. Otootdé — tmoot6 — okds1 — kuddmono — sukt desu. 
9. Kekkon-site 1ru ane — — mdda kodomo — hitor1 — arimasén. 
10. Kinoo, watakust — issyo — aritte ita onna — hit6 — watakusit — imoot6 desu. 


B. Choose one Japanese sentence to fit each of the English statements. 


1. I’ve never met Mr. Tanaka’s younger brother. 


(a) Tanaka-sa7v no otooté wa, tnaka nt sunde imasu. 
(b) Tanaka-sav no otooté nt, dita koto wa arimasén. 
(c) Tanaka-san no otooto wa, ryoortya de biiru o nénde imasu. 


2. You tell me that he’s an English-teacher. 
(a) Sevisé de, Eigo 0 ostete imasu. 
(b) Etvkoku de, benkyoo-site imasu. 
(c) Ergo no hon o katte, yomsmdsita. 


3. I ask where he studied English. 
(a) Andta no itta gakkoo wa, déko nit arimdsu ka? 
(b) Doko de Exgo 0 berkyoo-simdstta ka? 
(c) Ezkoku e ryokoo nt tku tumort desu ka? 


4. You say it was in England: 


(a) Ane no musuko wa Eikoku ni itta koté wa arimasén. 
(b) Oka no ue nt wa, titsdt gakkoo ga arimasu. 
(c) Etkoku no gakkod de benkyoo-simdsita. 
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5. I ask if he’s married. 
(a) Sond hito wa, kekkon-site imdsu ka? 
(b) Néesan no musumesan wa, ndénsat desu ka? 
(c) Tanaka-san wa, dére to kekkoni-simdstia ka? 
6. You say he is. 


(a) Kekkon-site tru kydodat wa hit6rt mo arimasén. 
(b) Musumé wa, mdda kekkon-site rmasén. 
(c) Kekkon-site tte, musuko ga hutart arimasu. 


5. Check-Up and Review 


SECTION B 


1. Basic Sentenées 
Record 21A, beginning 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS ーー ーー JAPANESE 

father th 

mother haha 
282. This is my father and this is my mother. Kore wa titt de, kore wa haha desu. 
283. I’m pleased to meet you. Hazimete ome ni kakarimasu. / 

Do6ozo yorostku. 

284. The pleasure is ours. Kotira koéso. 

convenient bérirt na 
285. My, but your house is in a handy spot! Andta no utt wa, bénrt na tokoro ni arimdsu née. 
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a 


286. 


287. 


288. 


289. 


290. 


291. 


on top of that or besides 

is quiet 

pretty | 

On top of that, it certainly is a quiet, pretty place! 

there is not or there are not 

It’s quiet because there aren't any stores or facto- 
ries in this neighborhood. 


older brother (polite word) 

is busy 

is Jate or slow 

until it becomes late 

does not return 

Since your older brother is very busy, he probably 
worr’t come back till late. 


is not (of living beings) 

everyone or everything 

dog 

our dog | 

The others aren’t back yet, so let’s play with the 
dog till they all come back. 

sick 

aunt 

quietly . 

There’s an aunt [of mine here] who's sick, so please 
walk quietly. 

hospital 

there was not, there were not 

There wasn’t [any] room at the hospital, so she’s 
in bed at our house. 


sono ue 
stzuka da 
kiret na 
Sono ue, stzuka de, kiret na tokoro desu née. 


ndt 
Kono tikdku ni wa, misé ya koobd ga ndt kara stzuka 
desu. 
ntisan 
tsogasit 
osot 
osoku ndru made 
kaerdnat 
Ntisan wa tathen tsogasiz kara, / 
osoku ndru made kaerdnas desyoo. 
inat 
minnd 
int 
ult no int 
Hoka no mono wa mdda kdette ina kara, / 
minnd ga kdette kuru made, uti no nu to asobimasyoo. 


byookt no 
oba 
stzuka nt 
Byooki no oba ga iru kara, / 
stzuka nt aruite Rudasat. 
byooin 
nékatta 
Byooin nt heyd ga ndkatta kara, utt de nete imasu. 
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2. Practice and Review 


3. Notes 
Note 10.13. Family terms 


For every family relationship there are two different terms in Japanese: one familiar and one polite. The 
familiar term is used when you speak to somebody about a member of your own family. The polite term is used 
in all other situations—thus when you speak to someone about a member of HIS family, or when you refer to a 
member of somebody else’s family, or when you address a member of your own family. In addressing a member 
of your family, you use his name if he is younger than you, but a family term if he is older. 

Certain of the familiar terms have grown somewhat rare, so that the corresponding polite terms are used even 
when you talk about your own family. Thus, you generally refer to your grandfather and grandmother by the 
polite terms. 

Here is a list of familiar and polite terms for various family relationships, including the ones you have already 
learned in the Basic Sentences. You should study this list and learn all the words that you think you may need. 
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FAMILIAR POLITE FAMILIAR POLITE 
family. sree tecas kdzoku = gokdzoku grandmother............ sébo obdasan 
Darents, cetacmsanase es ry6osim  gorydosih grandchild.............. mago omagosan 
ale oc: tt ot0osarn NCIC; ce eae as Ozt oz1san 
mother.........0ee0008- héha okdasan BUN Gece s i reese oba obasan 
SO eee eae yeas musuko musukosan NEPHEW. .... 00. c eee ee ees ot olgosan 
daughter................ musumé musumesan MICCO vende eae cna weanaes mét meigosan 
brothers and sisters. ..... kyéodat gokyoodat COUSIN, LL toko tokosan 
older brother. dnt ntisan married couple.......... huuhu gohiuuhu 
older sister.............. ane néesan husband. syuzin LOSYUZIN 
younger brother......... otooto otootosan Wile NE Rdnat okusan 
younger sister........... 1mooto moolosan bridegroom...... mtiko omukosan 
grandfather............. sohu oztisan DIide i yome oyomesan 
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Notice that Japanese has no single word meaning ‘brother’ and none meaning ‘sister’. Instead, there are four 


words meaning respectively ‘older brother’, ‘older sister’, 


‘younger brother’, and ‘younger sister’. In addition, there 


is the word kyéodat, which means ‘brothers and sisters’ collectively. If you have only brothers and no sisters, or 
only sisters and no brothers, you can still use Rydodaz to refer to them; for this word says nothing about the sex 


of the persons involved. 


To refer to your in-laws, you can use expressions like énz no kdnai (your sister-in-law), kdnai no héha (your 


mother-in-law), and so on. 
Additional examples: 


(a) My grandfather and grandmother, who live in 
the country, came yesterday for a visit. 

(b) Mr. Kurihara went for a trip with (dé. taking 
along) his wife and his son. 

(c) The Tanakas are friends of my wife's. 

(d) My wife has gone back to her parents (dzt. her 
parents’ house). 

(e) Mr. Yamamoto’s bride is very pretty. 

(f) My grandfather has sixteen grandchildren. 

(g) Is your wife well? 

(h) My nephew is supposed to marry (with) Mr. 
Ueda’s niece. 

(i) My younger sister’s husband is a doctor and 
works at a hospital in town here. 

(j) My wife’s younger sister is here, so won’t you 
come [over] to the house for a visit tonight? 


Note 10.14. Utt no 
*289. Let’s play with our dog. 


Kinoo, inaka nt stinde iru oztisan to obdasan ga, asobt nt 
kimdstta. 

Kurthara-san wa, okusan to musukosan o turete, ryokoo nt 
tkimasita. 

Tanaka-san-gohuuhu wa, kdnat no tomodats desy. 

Watakus? no kdnat wa, ryoosin no ult e kdette tmasu. 


Yamamoto-san no oyomesan wa, tathen ktrer desu. 

Watakusi no ostisan nt wa, mago ga zyuurokunin arimasu. 

Andta no 6kusan wa, génkt desu ka? 

Watakusi no 01 wa, Ueda-san no ometgosan to kekkon-suru 
hazu desu. 

Watakust no tmooto no syuzin wa tsya de, kono mati no 
byootn de hataratte wmasu. 

Kédnai no imoot6 ga kite trti kara, -kénban uth e asobt nt 
kimasén ka? 


Uti no inu to asobtmasyoo. 
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Utt means ‘house’ or ‘home’; when it is not specially identified as referring to somebody else’s house, it usually 
refers to the speaker’s own house or household. 

When you talk about members of your immediate family (those who live together under the same roof), or 
about persons, pets, or possessions connected with your household, you often put the phrase uts no in front of the 
noun referring to them. For instance, uit no Tdroo means ‘our Taro’ (the one at my house, the one in my family); 
ult no tmooto means ‘my younger sister’ (the younger sister in my household) ; ult no niktiya means ‘our butcher’ or 
‘our meat man’; utz no 21460sya means ‘our car’. In the same way, uit no ind in sentence 289 means ‘my eee, or 
‘our dog’—the one in my household. 


Additional examples: 


(a) (Our) Taro is six years old. Utt no Tdroo wa, rokusat desu. 

(b) My grandmother ts in (lit. has entered Utt no obdasan wa, byooin nt haditte wmasu. 
into) the hospital. 

(c) Our car 1s still new. ' Uti no z1dédosya wa mdda atarastt desu. 


(d) The children next door like to play Tonart no kodomo wa, uti no inu to asobu koté ga suki desu. 
with our dog. 
(e) Our fish dealer got married last week. Sefisyuu, ult no sakanaya ga kekkon-simdsita. 


Note 10.15. Some social formulas 
283. I’m pleased to meet you. Hazimete ome ni kakarimasu. Doéozo yorostku. 
284. The pleasure is ours. _ Kotira koso. 


These expressions are the customary polite formulas that people use when they meet for the first time. Example 
283 consists of two sentences. The first of these corresponds to our expressions ‘I’m pleased to meet you’, ‘Glad 
to know you’, ‘How do you do’, and the like; the second means something like ‘Please regard me with favor’ or 
‘Please let our relation be favorable’. Sentence 284 is merely a courteous reply, meaning approximately “The 
pleasure is ours (or mine)’. These sentences cannot be translated literally into English, any more than an English 
formula like ‘How do you do’ could be translated literally into a foreign language. Don’t worry about the meaning 
of the individual words, but simply learn the expressions as they stand. 
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When two persons, A and B, are introduced to each other, A says either Haztmete ome ni kakarimasu or Doozo 
yorostku, or both sentences together. B may reply with Doozo yorostku, or, if A has just said this, B may use Kotira 
koso. 


Here are some other social formulas used in polite speech. You can learn these expressions without any trouble: 


Excuse me now (on leaving)...... Situret-sumasu. ' Please come in............. Doozo ohairt-kudasdt. 
All right (in answer to a request). .Kaszkomarimdsita. It was nice of you to come... Yoku trassyaimdsita. 
Just a minute! or Hey!.......... T yotto. Best regards to Mr. Tanaka. .Tanaka-san ni yorostku. 
I’m sorry I kept you waiting..... Omatidéosama desita. So long till tomorrow....... Astid mata. 


Note 10.16. Ndz 


287. It’s quiet because there aren’t any stores or facto- Kono tskdku nt wa, misé ya koobéd ga ndi kara sizuka desu. 
ries in this neighborhood. 


291. There wasn’t any room at the hospital, so she’sin Byooin ni heyd ga ndkatta kara, uti de nete imasu. 
bed at our house. | 


Ndi is an adjective with a kind of general negative meaning. A literal translation of ndi would be ‘non-existent’; 
but usually it means ‘there is not’ or ‘there are not’. Since it is an adjective, it has all the forms that belong to 
words of this class: past tense ndkatta, adverbial ndku, gerund ndékute. 


Ndi serves as the PLAIN NEGATIVE of the verb dru, corresponding to the polite negative arimasén. The follow- 
ing table will show the relation of these words to each other: 


AFFIRMATIVE VERB NEGATIVE ADJECTIVE 
Present dru (polite arimdsu) Present ndt (polite arimasén) 
Past dita (polite arimdsita) Past nékatta (polite artmasén desita) 
Radical drz Adverbial ndéku 


Gerund dtte Gerund ndkute 
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In a sentence, mdz is used like any other adjective in the plain form. The present tense mdz and the past tense 
ndkatta appear at the end of a non-final clause before a particle, at the end of a sentence modifier before a noun, 
and also before the copula in the phrases ndz desyoo and nékatta desyoo; the radical form néku appears before a 
verb; the gerund ndkute appears at the end of a non-final clause. Compare Notes 5.6, 7, 8, 13, and 8.4. 


The polite negative of an adjective like samzz consists of the adverbial form plus arimasér (sémuku arimasén, 
Note 5.9). Since the plain form corresponding to arimasén is nd1, the plain negative of an adjective consists of the 
adverbial form plus nds (sdmuku ndz ‘it is not cold’). See sentences (k) to (n) below. 


Néz itself, of course, has no separate negative form, since it is already negative in meaning. 


Additional examples: 


(a) I haven't got either a pen or a pencil, so I can’t 
write any letters. 

(b) Since there wasn’t (even) one slice of bread [in the 
house], I went to buy [some]. 

(c) I haven’t got any free time today, so let’s go to the 
movies tomorrow [instead]. 

(d) Since I’ve never met your friend Mr. 
please introduce [me]. 

(e) My grandfather lives in a little town where there 
isn’t (either) a single streetcar or automobile. 

(f) Although there used to be no banks in this town, 
now there are two big banks. 

(g) I live in a place where there are no stores. 

(h) There are no windows in this room, and besides, it’s 
small. 

(i) I don’t suppose Mr. Ueda has any brothers and sis- 
ters. 

(j) When you were little, I don’t suppose there were 
any airplanes, were there? 
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Kimura, 


Péi mo eripitu mo ndi kara, tegami o kéku koto wa 
dekimaséi. | 
Péh ga hitékire mo nékatta kara, kat nt ikimdsita. 


Ky6o wa, hima ga ndt kara, asttd ergdkan e tkimasyéo. 


Watakust wa, andta no tomodatt no Kimura-san ni dita 
koto ga ndt kara, syookat-site kudasdt. 

Ozttsan wa, ttidat no déisya mo ziddosya mo ndt, tiisdt 
matt nt sunde tmasu. 

Kono matt ni wa, mdto wa, gitikoo ga ndkatta keredomo, 
tma wa, ook gifiko0 ga hutatu arimasu. 

Misé no nd tokoro nt sunde wmasu. 

Kono heyd ni wa, mddo ga nékute, sono ue, ttisdt desu. 


Ueda-san nt wa, goky0oda1 wa nd1 desyoo. 


Anadta ga tiisdt tokt wa, hikdokt ga nékatta desyoo. 


(k) This watch isn’t too expensive, so I guess I’ll buy it. Kono toket wa anmari tdkaku ndi kara, katmasyoo. 
(1) Even though it wasn’t especially (lit. too) cold, I Amari sémuku nékatta keredomo, byooki datta kara, utt 


stayed home because I was sick. nt imdsita. 
(m) The summer here isn’t too hot, and it doesn’t rain Koko no natu wa, aimart dtuku ndkute, dme mo 
either. hurimasén. 


(n) When you eat fish that isn’t fresh, you get sick. Atardsiku ndi sakana o tabéru to, byookt nt narimasu. 


Note 10.17. Plain negative of verbs 
#288. He probably won’t come back till late. Osoku ndru made kaerdnat desyoo. 


*289. Since the others aren’t back yet... Hoka no mon6 wa kdette nat kara... 


You have learned both plain and polite forms of the AFFIRMATIVE present and past; for instance, you know 
both tabéru and tabemdsu, both tdbeta and tabemdstta. But up to this point you have learned the NEGATIVE present 
and past only ia the polite form (tabemaséf, tabemasén desita). The plain form of the negative is introduced in this 
Unit. 


Inat, the plain negative of tru ‘be’, is identical in meaning with the polite form tmasé’; kaerdnaz, the plain 
negative of kderu ‘return’, is identical with kaerimasén. In their use, the difference between the plain and the 
polite negative is the same as the difference between all other plain and polite forms: the polite form is used at the 
end of a sentence, and at the end of a non-final clause before the particle ga; the plain form is used everywhere 
else (Note 5.12). 


The plain negative of any verb is an ADJECTIVE. This means that it has the same endings, and is used in the 
same way, as words like samt ‘is cold’, nagdz ‘is long’, and ooktz ‘is large’. Remember that we are using labels like 
‘verb’ and ‘adjective’ entirely on the basis of how the words are used in Japanese, not on the basis of what they 
mean. 


Negative adjectives are different from other adjectives in two respects. (1) The polite form of an adjective like 
samut or nagdt or ooktt is made by adding the copula désu: samuit desu, nagdt desu, ooktz desu. The polite form of a 
negative adjective like tnaz or kaerdnaz is a word ending in -masén: imasén, kaerimasénr. (2) The adverbial form of 
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an adjective like samzz or nagd1 or ooktz ends in -ku: sdmuku, ndgaku, doktku. The adverbial form of a negative 


adjective has a special ending, which you will meet in a later Unit. 


The following list shows some verbs that you already know, together with the present, the past, and the gerund 
of the negative adjectives made from them. If you study this list carefully, you will be able to make up the plain 


negative of any verb in the language. 


AFFIRMATIVE 
CLASS I 


tabéru 
miséru 
tukaréru 
déru 
akeru 
areru 
osteru 
neru 
dekiru 
miru 
kariru 
17u 


CLASS II 


matu 
tatu 
ndru 
huru 
wakdru 
kderu 
hairu 
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NEGATIVE PRESENT 


tabénai 
misénai 
tukarénat 
dénat 
akenat 
arenat 
ostenat 
nenat 
dekinat 
minat 
karinat 
anat 


matdnat 
tatdnat 

nardnat 
hurdnat 


wakardnat 


kaerdnat 
hatrdnat 


NEGATIVE PAST 


tabénakatta 
misénakatia 
tukarénakatta 
dénakatta 
akendkatia 
trendkatta 
osiendkatta 
nendkatta 
dektnakatta 
minakatta 
karinékatta 
indkatta 


matdnakatta 
tatdnakatta 
nardnakatta 
hurdnakatta 
wakardnakatta 
kaerdnakatta 
hatrdnakatta 


NEGATIVE GERUND_ 


tabénakute 
misénakute 
tukarénakute 
dénakute 
akendkute 
arendkute 
ostendkute 
nendkute 
dektnakute 
minakute 
karindkute 
andkute 


matdnakute 
tatdnakute 
nardnakute 
hurdnakute 
wakardnakute 
kaerdnakute 
hatrdnakute 


MEANING 


doesn’t eat 
doesn’t show 
doesn’t get tired 
doesn’t go out 
doesn’t open it 
doesn’t insert 
doesn’t teach 
doesn’t go to bed 
isn’t possible 
doesn’t see 
doesn't borrow 
isn’t there 


doesn’t wait 
doesn't stand 
doesn’t become 
doesn’t fall 
isn’t clear 
doesn’t return 
doesn’t enter 


AFFIRMATIVE 


tooru 
noru 
siru 
lomaru 
hardu 
du 
morau 
kau 

1u 

Suu 
handsu 
kdesu 
kasu 
kdku 
hataraku 
1sdgu 
asobu 
yasumu 
nomu 
yomu 
yamu 


IRREGULAR 
tku 
kuru 
SUT 
sanpo-suru 


NEGATIVE PRESENT 


toordnat1 
noranai 
siranat 
tomarana1 
harawdnat 
awdnat 
morawanat 
kawanat 
1wanat 
suwanat 
hanasdénat 
kaesdnat 
kasanat1 
kakdnai 
hatarakanat 
tsogdnat 
asobanat 
yasumdnat 
nomdnat 
yomdnat 
yamanat 


tkanat 
konat 
sinat _ 
sanpo-sinat 


NEGATIVE PAST 


toordnakatia 
norandkatta 
strandkatta 
tomarandkatta 
harawdnakatita 
awdnakatta 
morawantkatta 
kawanékatta 
awandkatta 
suwandkatta 
hanasdnakatta 
kaesdnakatta 
kasanékatta 
kakdnakatta 
hatarakanékaita 
tsogdnakatta 
asobandkatta 
yasumdnekatta 
nomdnakatta 
yomdnakatta 
yamanékaita 


thandkatta 
konakatta 
sindkatta 
sanpo-sindkatta 


NEGATIVE GERUND 


toordnakute 
norandkute 
strandkute 
tomarandkute 
harawdnakute 
awdnakute 
morawandkute 
kawandkute 
awandkute 
suwandkute 
hanasdnakute 
kaesdnakute 
kasandkute 
kakdnakute 
hatarakandkute 


—tsogdnakute 


asobandkute 
yasumdnakute 
nomdnakute 
yomdnakute 
yamandkute 


tkandkute 
konakute 
sindkute 

sani po-sindkute 


MEANING 


doesn’t pass 
doesn’t ride 
doesn’t know 
doesn’t halt 
doesn’t pay 
doesn’t meet 
doesn’t receive 
doesn’t buy 
doesn’t say 
doesn’t smoke 
doesn’t speak 
doesn’t give back 
doesn’t lend 
doesn’t write 
doesn’t work 
doesn't hurry 
doesn’t play 
doesn’t rest 
doesn’t drink 
doesn’t read 
doesn’t cease 


doesn’t go 

doesn't come 
doesn’t do 

doesn’t take a walk 
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To make a negative adjective from a verb of class I, you tack on the ending -xaz (or -nakatta, -nakute) to the 
radical of the verb. To make a negative adjective from a verb of class II, you tack on the ending -anaz (or -anakaita, 
-anakute) to the part that is left over when you cut off the x of the affirmative present tense. 

Notice the verbs hardu, du, morau, kau, tu, and suu. In all of them, the present tense ends with a vowel plus x. 
In the negative adjective, ‘there is aw between the vowel of the verb itself and the ending -amaz; thus, from kau 
you get the negative kawanat. This w is part of the original verb—just as the s in handsu is part of the verb; but 
as you know, w never appears in Japanese except before the vowel a. When the ending begins with some other 
vowel, the w disappears; it is heard only when the ending begins with a, as it does here. 

The place of the accent in the negative adjective depends on the accent of the original verb. If the verb has » 
an accent (like tabéru, mdiu), the negative forms are all accented on the syllable just before the ” of the ending 
(tabénaz, tabénakatta, tabénakute; maténat, matdnakatta, matdnakute). If the verb has no accent (like akeru, asobu), 
the negative present tense has none either, and the other negative forms are accented on the syllable na of the 
ending (akenat, akendkatta, akendkute; asobanat, asobanékatta, asobandkute). 

The negative adjectives made from kuru and suru are irregular, as you might expect. They have to be learned 
as separate words. 

The verb dru has no negative forms made from it. Instead, the adjective ndz is used as the negative corre- 


sponding to dru (Note 10.16). 
Additional examples: 


(a) The weather isn’t too good, so Mr. Ito probably 
won't come. 

(b) This bus probably doesn’t pass near the park. 

(c) Mr. Ueda’s wife doesn’t know any English, so she 
can’t talk with Americans. 

(d) It probably doesn’t take two hours from here to 
Tokyo. 

(e) A person who doesn’t work is no good. 

(f) I didn’t get well, because I didn’t take (lt. drink) 
my medicine. 
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Ténkt ga atimarit yoku ndi kara, Itoo-san wa konat 
desyoo. 

Kono bdsu wa, kooen no soba 0 toordnat desyoo. 

Ueda-san no é6kusan wa Eigo ga dekinai kara, Betkokuzin 
to handsu koto wa dekimasén. 

Koko kara Tookyoo mdde, nizxtkan kakardnat desyoo. 


Hatarakanat hito wa damé desu. 
Kusuri o nomdnakatta kara, yoku narimasén destia. 


(g) The rain didn’t stop, so we couldn’t take a walk. 


(h) I’m busy, so I’m not planning to go to the country 
for a visit today (lit. it’s my intention not to go). 

(i) I didn’t buy any books, but I did buy a (/zt. one) 
Magazine. 

(j) This streetcar doesn’t stop in front of the bank, so 
let’s take the next one. 


Note 10.18. Copular nouns; na in sentence modifiers 


*285. Your house is in a handy spot. 
*286. It’s a quiet, pretty place. 


Ame ga yamanékatta kara, saripo-suru koté ga dekimasén 
destta. 

Isogastt kara, ky00 wa, tnaka e as00i ni tkanat tumor 
desu. 

Ho6n wa kawandkatia keredomo, zassi 0 tssatu kaimdsita. 


Kono dénsya wa, ‘gifikoo no mde de tomarandt kara, tugt 
no dénsya nt norimasyoo. 


Andta no utt wa, bérirt na tokoro ni arimasu. 
Sizuka de, ktret na tokoro desu. 


In Note 10.7 you read the following statement: A sentence ending with a noun plus the copula is not used as 
a modifier except in a few special cases.—The most important of these special cases is illustrated in sentences 285 
and 286. 

There is a group of nouns in Japanese that are never followed by the particle zo. When such a noun (for example 
sizuka) is used to modify another noun (for example tokoro), the modifier is in the form of a sentence ending with 
the copula. As you know from Note 8.2, the predicate of a sentence modifier is in the plain form (thus dé and détta 
instead of désu and désita); moreover, if the copula is in the present tense, the form dd is changed to na. 


Compare the two following sentences: 


Kono tokoro wa, tathen stzuka desu. 
Koko wa, tathen stzuka.na tokoro desu. 


(a) This place is very quiet. 
(b) This is a very quiet place. 


In sentence (a), the predicate stzuka desu (noun plus copula) is in the polite form. In sentence (b), the words tathen 
stzuka desu are used as a modifier before the noun tokoro. In this position, désu is changed to its plain form, dd; and 
then, because there is a noun after it, dé is further changed to ma. The expression taihen stzuka na tokoro means 
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literally * a place described by saying éathen stzuka da’, just as the expression déasya no tomaru tokoro means literally 
‘a place described by saying dérisya ga tomaru’. 


Remember these two facts about na: (1) It is normally used only after nouns of a certain special group, not after 
ordinary nouns. (2) It is merely another form of the copula dé (désu), used when there is a following noun. 
Nouns that are followed by na instead of no are called COPULAR NOUNS. They must be learned as separate items, 


since no rules can be given for spotting them. So far you have met seven; notice that all but one of them correspond 
in meaning to English adjectives: 


sizuka........... quiet SURE. teecousas eax pleasing 

DEMTt. eee ee convenient kirat. displeasing 

| re pretty or neat stttirer...........rude 

RR ee ee ee ne re te ree ee health or good spirits 


When a single copular noun is used to modify a following noun, it appears in a sentence modifier with na (same 
as dé), as in sentence 285. When two such nouns are uged to modify a following noun, the first is followed by dé 
(gerund of the copula), the second by aa, as in sentence 286. The expression stzuka de ktrei na tokoro means literally 
‘a place described by saying stzuka de kirei da (it’s quiet and it’s pretty)’. 


From now on, copular nouns will be introduced in the Basic Sentences with the word na after them as a mark 
of identification. 


Additional examples: 


(c) Mr. Kurihara has two very good-looking daughters. Kurthara-san nt wa, tathen kiret na musumesan ga 
hutart arimasu. 
(d) I like to study in a large, quiet room. _ Watakusi wa, ookti stzuka na heyé de berkyoo-suru koté 
ga suki desu. 

(e) My kid brother Yoneo eats only things that he likes | Otooto no Yoneo wa, sukt na mono dake tdbete, hoka no 
and nothing else (zt. and doesn’t eat other things). mon6é wa tabemasén. 

(f) I have no intention of doing work that I dislike (Jz. Watakust wa, kirat na sigoto wa sinat tumori desu. 
It is my intention not to do). 
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(g) The mechanic that we met last night is a terribly 
rude person, isn't he? 

(h) This is a nice-looking place, but it’s not too quiet, 
so I don’t like it. 

(i) The waiter that I like is sick today. 

(j) He said some very rude things to my wife. 


(k) Mr. Ueda is a very high-spirited person, isn’t he? 
(1) I live in a quiet, convenient little house. 


Note 10.19. Particle nz after a copular noun 
290. Please walk quietly. 


Sakuban dita syokkoo wa, tathen siturei na hito desu née. 


Koko wa, kiret na tokoro désu ga, avimari stzuka zya nd1 
kara, watakust wa kirat désu. 

Watakust no sukt na kytiuzt wa, kyo byooki desu. 

Ano hito wa. watakust no kdnai ni, tathen situret na 
kot6 o imdsita. 

Ueda-sozi wa, tathen génki na hito desu née. 

Stzuka de, bérirt na tiisdt ult ni stinde imasu. 


Stzuka nt aruite kudasai 


When a copular noun (Note 10.18) is followed by the particle nz, the expression may have two different meanings. 

(1) Before the verb ndérx, a copular noun, like any noun, has the particle nt when it tells what somebody or 
something becomes (Note 10.8). Thus, sizuka nt ndru means ‘become quiet’ or ‘grow quiet’. 

(2) Otherwise, a copular noun with nz means ‘in such- and- such a manner’. Sizuka nt means ‘in a quiet manner’— 


that is, ‘quietly’; ktret nt means ‘neatly’. 


Notice that the expression stzuka da (desu, etc.) means ‘is quiet’ when you are talking about a place. When you 
talk about a person being quiet, you generally use the expression stzuka nt suru ‘do (or behave) in a quiet manner’. 
Sizuka nt is also used as a sort of command meaning ‘Be still!’ or ‘Keep quiet!’ 


Additional examples: 


(a) It gets quiet in this neighborhood (from) around 
ten at night. 
(b) After you get well, let’s go for a walk together. 


(c) I used to dislike cigars, but I’ve come to like them 
(lit. they have beccine pleasing) . 


Kono ttkéku de wa, gogo zyuuzi-géro kara stzuka nt 
narimasu. 

Andta ga génki ni ndita Gio de, issyo nt safipo nt 
tkimas yoo. 

Moto wa, hamakt wa kirat désita ga, kono goro wa, sukt 
nt narimdsita. 
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(d) When I was twenty-two or -three, I used to like beer 
a lot; but I drank too much and got sick, so I’ve 
come to dislike it. 

(e) My brother’s studying in the next room, so let’s 
talk quietly. 

(f) I still can’t write Japanese neatly. 


Note 10.20. Particle mdde at the end of a clause 


#288. He probably won’t come back till (it gets) late. 
*289. Let’s play with the dog till they all come back. 


Nizyuu nisdnisat no tokt wa, biiru ga taiheni sukt desita 
ga, anmart ndnde byookt nit ndita kara, kirai nt 
narimdsita. 


] Ani ga tonari no heyé de benkyoo-site iri kara, stsuka ni 


hanasimasyoo. 
Watékust wa, mdda Nihovgo o ktrei ni kdéku koto wa 
dekimasén. 


Osoku néru made kaerénat desyoo. 
Minnd ga kéette kuru made, utt no int to asobimasyéo. 


After a noun referring to place, mdde means ‘up to’ or ‘as far as’ (Note 2.8); after a noun referring to time, it 
means ‘up to’ or ‘until’ (Note 7.18). At the end of a non-final clause after a verb in the present tense, mdde means 
‘until so-and-so happens or happened’. Notice that the verb before mdde is always in the present tense, regardless 


of the tense of the final predicate. 


Médde also has the meaning ‘yntil’ when it follows the adverbial form of an adjective: for instance, osoku made 


‘until late’. See sentence (e) below. 


Additional examples: 


(a) Let’s stay (lit. be) here till it stops raining. 


(b) Let’s wait for the doctor to come. 
(c) We can’t get off till the streetcar stops. 
(d) He waited at the station till the train left. 


(e) My brother planned to be a doctor, and 
studied every day till late at night. 
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Ame ga yamu mdde, koko nt 1masyéo. 

Isya ga kuru made, matimasyoo. 

Dénsya ga tomaru mdde, ortru koto wa dekimasén. 
Kisyd ga déru made, tetsyaba de mdtte tmasita. 


Ani wa, isya ni ndru tumori de, mdiniti, yoru osokt 
made benkyoo-simdsita. 


Note 10.21. Particle née again 
285. My, but your house is in a handy spot! 


286. On top of that, it certainly is a quiet, pretty place! 


Andta no utt wa, bévirt na tokoro nt arimdsu née. 
Sono ue, stzuka de, kiret na tokoro desu née. 


For the basic meaning of the particle née see Note 5.2. Sometimes, however, née is not used to invite the hearer’s 
agreement, but simply to make the sentence as a whole sound more enthusiastic. 

Without née, the two sentences quoted above would be flat statements of fact. With née, they are exclamations 
You can tack this particle on to any statement when you want it to sound enthusiastic. 


Note 10.22. Sono ue 


In sentence 286, quoted in the preceding Note, the expression sono ue means ‘on top of that’ or ‘besides’. The 


noun ue (Note 4.1} is used adverbially without a particle. 


In this DO sono is equivalent to sore no. The phrases kore no, sore no, are no are rarely used; in their 


place you will generally find kono, sono, ano. 
Additional examples: 


(a) The food here is good, and on top of that it’s cheap. 

(b) Let’s go for a walk.— Before that, let's have a cup 
of coffee. 

(c) Let’s go for a walk.—Afterwards, let’s come back 
home and have dinner. 

(d) Near the doorway there’s a bureau, and near that 
there’s a desk. 

(e) There’s a book on top of the desk, and on top of 
that there’s a newspaper. 

(f) There’s a meat market near my house, and (there’s) 
a drugstore next door to that, so it’s very con- 
venient [for me]. 


Koko no tabemoéno wa o1sikute, sono ue yasut desu. 

Sanpo nt tkimasyéo.— Sono mde nt, koohii o tppat 
nomimasyoo. 

Sarpo nt aia OE dto de, ult e kdette, gohan o 
tabemasyoo. 

Irigutt no séba nt, tansu ga dtte,-sono sdba nt, tukue ga 
arimasu. 

Tukue no ue nt, hon ga atte, sono ue nt, sinbun ga 
arimasu. 

Ute no tikdku ni wa, ntkiiya ga dite, sono tonarz ni wa, 
kusuriya ga dru kara, tathen bénri desu. 
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(g) Mr. Tanaka was sitting near the window, and his Tanaka-sai wa, mddo no soba ni kosikdkete ite, sono 


wife was sitting on his left. hidari nt wa, dkusan ga kostkdkete imasita. 
(h) Mr. Harris knows English and Germanand French. Hérisu-sani wa, Eigo to Doitugo to Huransugo ga 
In addition to those, he also knows Japanese. dekimasu. Sono hoka ni, Nihonigo mo dekimasu. 


4. Exercise 


TANAKA YOSIO i Itoo Stzu 


| | 
UEDA TOSIO ” Ilénako MASAO i Yamamoto Haruko 


| | | | | | | 
Kimura Yikikom KAZUO Akiko Ttyoko TAROO ZIROO £Mésako Témeko 


| 
HIDEO 


In the family tree shown akove, the names of male persons are printed in CAPITAL LETTERS, the names of 
female persons are printed in small letters. The letter m between two names means ‘married’. Family names are 
put first, with given names following; but when the father’s family name has been shown, it is not repeated in the 
children’s names. 


A. On the basis of this family tree, all of the following ten statements are false. (Some of them are partly true, 
but each contains one mistake in relationship.) Each of them can be made true by changing a single word—either | 
a personal name or a family term. Find what is wrong in each statement, and change one word so as to make it 
correct. 


For instance, the statement Yosto wa, Kazuo no tili desu would be false, because Yosio is not Kazuo’s father. 
You could make the statement true by changing Kazuo to Ilénako or Masao, or by changing tité to ozttsan. 
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For some of the family terms in these sentences, you will have to refer to the list in Note 10.13. 


. Tiyoko wa, Tdroo no tmooto desu. 

. Kazuo to Mdsako wa, kydéodai desu. 

. Akiko wa, Hideo no oba de, Tosio no itéko desu. 

. Hénako wa, Yosio no obdasan desu. | 

. Mdsako wa, Tdroo to Ztroo no tmooté de, Stzu no ane desu. 
. Tosio wa, Hideo no 021 desu. 

. Masao wa, Ttyoko no syuzin desu. 

. Kazuo wa, Yukiko no syuzin de, Hideo no mago desu. 

. Témeko wa, Tdroo no ttoko de, Hdruko no musumé desu. 

. Téroo to Ztroo wa, Yosio no musuko desu. 


COwuo oN A MH PR WN 


bs 


B. On the basis of the same family tree, complete the following sentences by supplying either a personal name 


ora family term in each blank. 


1. Tomeko no obdasan wa, — desu. 
2. Tdroo to Ziroo to Mdsako to Tomeko wa, — desu. 
3. Tiyoko wa, Mdsako no — de, — no musumé desu. 
4. Sizu wa, Yosto no — de, Masao no — desu. 
5. Masao wa, Akiko no — desu. 
6. Kazuo wa, — to — no mago desu. 
7. Hideo wa, Ttyoko to — no — desu. 
8. Mdsako wa, Hdnako no — de, Stzu no — desu. 
9. Témeko wa, — to Ziroo to — no — desu. 
10. Ziroo wa, — no ant de, Tdroo no — desu. 


C. Construct a family tree of your own immediate family—grandparents, parents, brothers and sisters, uncles 
and aunts, cousins, etc. Make up ten sentences in Japanese giving the relationship of. various persons shown in the 
diagram. 


5. Check-Up and Review 


SECTION C 
1. Final Check-Up 


2. Listening In 
Record 21B, beginning 
1. AS Mr. YAMAMOTO LEAVES THE OSAKA HOTEL, HIS OLD FRIEND MR. ITO CATCHES SIGHT OF HIM. 


Itoo: Yamamoto-san! 


Yamamoto: Itoo-san désu ka? 
Andta ga Oosaka ni iru koto wa, sirtmasén desila. 


Itoo: Watakust wa, kyonen no dki kara, koko nt stinde tmasu. 
Oosaka e nani 0 51 nt kimdsita ka? 


Yamamoto: Watakusi wa Tookyoo no navinénhitu o tukiuru koobd de hataraite iru kara, / 
sono koobé de tukutia mannénhitu o urt nt kimdstta. 


Itoo: Koko ni tru atda wa, déno hdteru ni tomaru tumort désu ka? 


Yamamoto: Kono héteru nt tomaru tumori désita ga, / 
heyd ga nékatta kara mdda wakarimasén. 


Itoo: Sore dé wa, watakust no uth e kimasén ka? 
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Yamamoto: 


Itoo: 


Yamamoto: 


Itoo: 


Arigatoo gozaimdsu ga, / 
watakust wa, mdda andta no utt no hito nt dtta koto ga ndi kara . . 


Dé wa, mifind o syookai-simasyoo. 

Watakusi no ult wa, sizuka na tokoro ni dru kara, / 

yoru, yoku neru kot6 ga dekimasu. 

Sono ue, bdsu ga utt kara tttyoo-gurat kita no héo de tomar kara, tathen bénri desu. 


Onaka ga suité kara, andta no utt e tku mde nt, / 
ryoortya de tdbete 1kimasyoo. 


Utt e kderu made maéite, / 
utt no mono to issyo nt tabemasyéo. 


2. Mr. YAMAMOTO AND Mr. ITO ARE ON THEIR WAY TO ITO’S HOUSE. 


Itoo: 


Yamamoto: 


Itoo: 


Yamamoto: 


Itoo: 


Yamamoto: 


Itoo: 


Yamamoto: 


Watakuss wa, yonkdgetu mde ni kekkon-simdsita. 


S00 desu ka? 
Sore wa strimasén desita. 


Watakust wa, tma ryéosin to kénai to otooto no Ziroo to, / 
issyo nt Sunde wmasu. 

Ziroo-san wa, tma ndnsat desu ka? 

Nizyuu yorsat desu. 

Sensét de, ttkdku no gakkoo de Eigo 0 ostete tmasu. 

Doko de Exgo 0 benkyoo-simdsita ka? 


Beikoku no gakkoo de berikyoo-simdsita. 
Eigo ga tathen yoku dekimasu. 

Koko ga watakust no utt desu. 

Do6ozo hdttte kudasat. 

Tathen ktret na utt desu née. 
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(They enter the house and find Ito’s father, mother, and wife.) 


Itoo: Kore wa watakust no titt de, kore wa héha de, kore wa kdnat desu. 


Yamamoto: Hazimete ome nt kakarimasu. 
D60z0 yorostku. 


Chorus: Kotira késo. 


3. Free Conversation 


Pair off with another member of the group and ask him questions about his family. Ask him where his parents 
live, how many brothers and sisters he’s got, whether any of them are married, whether he’s married himself, how 
many sons and daughters and nephews and nieces he’s got, and so on. Find out how old all these people are, and 
what they do. When he has told you about all the relatives that he can remember, and has answered all your 
questions, it’s his turn to ask about your family. Keep the interview as lively as you can. When you can’t remember 
the name or the age or the occupation of scmebody in your family, make a guess or invent a reasonable answer. 
What you say about your family doesn't have to be true, so long as it’s lively and fluent. 
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PART TWO 


f 


UNIT JI} 


GETTING DRESSED 


SECTION A 


1. Basic Sentences 


Record 22A, beginning 


292. 


293. 


294. 


295. 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


morning 

early (also fast) 

wanting to go 

I want to go to town early this morning. 


in the beginning 
barber or barber shop 
First I want to go to the barber's. 


hair (on the head) 
cut off 

get [one’s hair] cut 
wanting to receive 


My hair’s too long (lit. has become too long); 


I want to have it cut. 


hair (on the face) (or beard) 
shave 
I want to get shaved too. 


JAPANESE — 


asa 
hayd1 
tkitat 
Ky6o wa, dasa hdyaku mati e tkitdi desu. 
hazime nt 
tokoya 
Hazime nt, tokoya 2 tkitdt desu. 


kami 
karu 
katie morau 
moratitat | 
Kamt ga anmart ndgaku ndtta kara, katte moraitd: desu. 


hige 
soru 
Hige mo sétte moraitdi desu. 
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shoes 
is ready (or are ready) 
shoemaker 
stop in (at a place) 
wanting to stop in 
296. My shoes are supposed to be ready, so I want to 
stop in at the shoemaker’s too.* 


day before yesterday 
laundry or laundress 
things to be washed 
take for me 
297. My younger brother took my wash to the laundry 
for me day before yesterday. 


-_pick up (or take) 
go and pick up 
298. I want to go and get it. 


give (polite word) 
bring back 
299. I'll give you some money, so please bring mine 
back too. 


Record 22B, beginning 


a play (on the stage) 
wanting to see 

the play I want to see 
ticket 


kuin 

dékite tru 

kutiya 

yoru 

yoritat 
Kuti ga, dékite iru hazu dé kara, / 
kutuya e mo yoritds desu. 


ototor 
sentakuya 
sentakumono 
motte ttte kureru 
Ototot, otooté ga, sefitakuya e seritakumono o motte ttte 
kuremdstta. 


toru 
tort nt tku 
Sore 0 tort nt tkitdt desu. 
ageru (1) 
totte kuru 
Okane 0 ageru kara, watakusi no mo totie ktte kudasat. 


stbat 
mildt 
mitdt s1bat 


kippu 


* The English on the phonograph record says, ‘My shoes are supposed to be ready too, so I want to stop in at the shoemaker’s.’ The 


word ‘too’ is in the wrong place. 
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wanting to buy 
300. There’s a play I want to see, so after that I want 
to buy some tickets. 


library 
wanting to read 
the book you want to read 
go and borrow for you 
301. Since I plan to go to the library, I'll borrow the 
book you want to read. 


bundle 
not wanting to walk 
302. I don’t want to walk [while I’m] carrying a lot of 
bundles, so I'll ride back [home] on the streetcar. 


Rattat 
Sore kara, mitdt stbat ga aru kara, kippu o kattdi desu. 


tosyokan 
yomiutdt 
andta no yomitdt hon 
karite kite ageru 
Tosyokan e tku tumori dd kara, / 
andta no yomtitdt hon o kartte kite agemasyoo. 


tutumt 

arukttaku ndt 
Tutumt o takusan motie arukitaku ndt kara, / 
dénsya nt notte kaertmasyoo. 


2. Practice and Review 


3. Notes 


Note 11.1. Adjectives ending in -faz 


*292. I want to go to town. 

*293. I want to go to the barber’s 

*294. I want to have it cut. 
295. I want to get shaved too. 

*296. I want to stop in at the shoemaker’s too. 
298. I want to go and get it. 


Matt e tkitdt desu. 
Tokoya e tkitdt desu. 
Katte moraitdi desu. 
Hige mo sotte morattdt desu. 
Kutiya e mo yoritd1 desu. 
Sore 0 tori nt tkitdt desu. 
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*300. There’s a play I want to see, so I want to buy Muitdt stbat ga dru kara, kippu o katidt desu. 
some tickets. 


*301. I'll borrow the book you want to read. Andta no yomitdt hon o kartte ktte agemasyéo. 


*302. Since I don’t want to walk [while I’m] carrying Tutumt o takusan motte arukttaku ndt kara... 
a lot of bundles... 


To say in Japanese that you WANT TO DO SOMETHING, you use an adjective ending in -fai, made from the verb 
that signifies the action you want to perform. The adjective means literally ‘wanting to do so-and-so’; it is made 
by adding the ending -faz to the radical of the verb. The Basic Sentences contain seven adjectives of this kind, all 
made from verbs that you already know. They are included, along with several other examples, in the following list. 


PRESENT MEANING RADICAL ADJECTIVE IN -tat MEANING 
CLASS I 
tabéru eat tdbe tabetdtz wanting to eat 
akeru open ake aketat wanting to open 
déru go out dé detdt wanting to go out 
neru go to bed ne netat wanting to go to bed 
ortru get off ort oritdt wanting to get off 
miru see nt mitdi wanting to see 
iru be 4 tat wanting to be 
CLASS II 
mdtu wait malt matitdt wanting to wait 
hdiru enter hdirs hairttds wanting to enter 
yoru stop in yort yorttat wanting to stop in 
kau buy kat kattat wanting to buy 
morau receive morat maraitat wanting to receive 
handsu speak handst hanasitdt wanting to speak 
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PRESENT MEANING RADICAL ADJECTIVE IN -iat MEANING 


ariku walk ariki arukitdi wanting to walk 
150gu hurry asdgt dsogitdt wanting to hurry 
asobu play asolt asobitat wanting to play 
yomu read yomt yomilai wanting to read 
IRREGULAR 

tku go i kt . tkitat wanting to go 
kuru come kt kita wanting to come 
suru do St sttat wanting to do 


An adjective in -taz is treated exactly like any other adjective, and has all the forms that belong to such words. 
Here are the plain forms of four typical adjectives in -taz: 


PRESENT tabetdt Qketat — yomuitdt asobitat 
PAST tabétakatta aketékatta yomttakatta asobitékatta 
ADVERBIAL tabétaku aketaku yomitaku asobitaku 
GERUND tabétakute aketdkute yomttakute asobitékute 


The polite present forms are fabetd1 desu, aketd1 desu, yomttdt desu, asobitds desu. (Notice that before the copula 
desu, every adjective is accented, whether it has an accent of its own or not.) The negative of an adjective in -taz 
is made in the same way as the negative of ordinary adjectives, by using the adverbial form plus ndz or arimasén 
(tabéiaku ndi, tabétaku arimasén, etc.). | 

In a sentence, adjectives in -taz behave like other adjectives. In addition to their use in the final predicate (as 
in sentences 292 to 300), they appear in non-final clauses (sentence 302) and in sentence modifiers (sentences 30¢ 
and 301). The expression mztdz stbaz means literally ‘a play described by saying mztdz (I want to see it)’; andta no 
yomitdt hén means literally ‘a book described by saying andia ga yomitdt (you want to read it)’. 

An adjective in -taz usually refers to an action that the SPEAKER HIMSELF wants to perform. Tabetd: most often 
means ‘J want to eat’; sometimes it is used to mean ‘YOU want to eat’, less commonly to mean ‘HE wants to eat’. 
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Notice that in the Basic Sentences quoted above, all the adjectives in -tat mean ‘J want to do so-and-so’, except 
in sentence 301, where the word andta before yomitdi shows that the person who wants to read is ‘you’, not ‘I’. 

Remember that you use an adjective in -tat only to say that you want to DO something—not to say that you 
want to HAVE something. If you want some object (food, drink, a book, paper, a house, and so on), you use the 
adjective hostz ‘desirable’. Compare sentences 43 to 50. 

When an adjective in -taz is preceded by a single noun, denoting either the person who wants to perform the 
action or the object on which the action is to be directed, that noun usually has the particle ga or wa, depending 
on emphasis: 


(a) I want to read [it]. Watakusi ga yomitdt desu. 
(b) I want to read [it]. Watakust wa yomitdt desu. 
(c) [I] want to read the newspaper. Sinbun ga yomitds desu. 
(d) [I] want to read the newspaper. Sinbuh wa yomitdi desu. 


When both nouns are used, the first has wa,. the second has ga. Depending on which one is more emphatic, either 
of the two nouns may stand first: 


(e) I want to read the newspaper. Watakusi wa siabun ga yomttdt desu. 


(f) I’m the one that wants to read the Sinbuni wa watakust ga yomaitd1 desu. 
newspaper. 


Instead of ga or wa, the noun denoting the object on which the action is directed sometimes has the particle o: 


(g) [I] want to read the newspaper. Sinbun o yomitds desu. 

(h) I want to read the newspaper. Watakusi wa sinbun o yomitdt desu. 

(i) I’m the one that wants to read the Watakust ga sinbun o yomitds desu. 
newspaper. 


In sentence 300, the expression kippu o kaitdi desu could be changed to kippu ga kaitdi desu without any change 
of meaning. 
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Additional examples: 


(j) I want to write three letters. 

(k) What time do you want to eat dinner? 

(1) I don’t want to see that play. 

(m) I dislike candy, but when others are eating candy 
I get so I want to eat some too. 

(n) There are three books here. Which book do you 
want to read? 

(o) I’m tired, so I want to go to bed early. 

(p) I want to go to Japan and study Japanese. 

(q) Even though I wanted to come last night, I couldn’t 
(come). 

(r) I’ve come to want to see (if. meet) my parents 
[again], so I’m going back to the country. 

(s) Why do you want to work at that factory? 

(t) I want to get off in front of the library. 

(u) I got thirsty for some beer, so I went to the corner 
restaurant. 

(v) I don’t want to walk home from the station. 

(w) I’d like to live in the country, but I work in town 
so I don’t (live in the country). 

(x) The woman I wanted to marry married another 
man. 

(y) Which is the fountain pen you want to buy? 

(z) There’s something I want to show you. 


Note 11.2. Verb phrases with kuru 
*299. Please bring mine back too. 
*301. I’ll borrow the book you want to read. 


Tegami ga (or 0) santuu kakitdi desu. 
Andta wa, ndiizi nt gohan ga (or 0) tabetdi desu ka? 
Sono sibai wa (or 0) mitaku arimasén. 
Watakust wa, okdst ga kirat désu ga, hoka no hité ga 
okdst 0 tdbete tru to, watakust mo tabétaku narimasu. 
Koko ni, hon ga sdiisatu arimdsu ga, dono hén ga (or 0) 
yomitde desu ka? 

Tukdrete tru kara, hdyaku netdt desu. 

Nthon e ttte, Nihongo 0 benkyoo-sttdt desu. 

Sakuban kitakatia keredomo, kuru koto wa dekimasén 
destta. 

Ryoosin nt aitaku ndtia kara, tnaka e kaerimasu. 


Doo stte ano koobé de hatarakitdi desu ka? 

Tosyokan no mde de oritdt desu. 

Btiru ga nomtiaku ndtta kara, kddo no ryoortya e 
tkimdstia. 

Tetsyaba kdra utt made aruktiaku arimasén. 

Inaka nt sumitdt desu ga, matt de hataratte iri kara, 
inaka nt sunde imasén. 

Watakusi ga kekkoni-sttékatta ovina no hit6 wa, hoka no 
hit6 to Rekkon-stmdsita. 

Dore ga andta no kattat mannénhitu desu ka? 

Andta ni mtsetdt mono ga arimasu. 


Watakusi no mo totte ktte kudasat. 
Andia no yomitdi hon o karite kite agemasyoo. 
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The phrase totte kuru means literally ‘take and come’ or ‘pick up and come’; karite kiuru means literally ‘borrow 
and come’. In English, we say instead, ‘go and pick up’, ‘go and borrow’. 

When somebody does an errand, three steps are involved: first, he goes; second, he does the errand; third, he 
comes back. In English we generally mention only the first two steps: ‘He went and picked up my washing’; ‘I'll 
go and borrow a book’. In Japanese, you generally mention only the last two: Watakusit no sentakumono o totte 
kimdstta (literally ‘He picked up my washing and came [back]’); H6% 0 karite kimasyéo (literally ‘I'll borrow a book 
and come [back]’). Either way of talking about the errand is as logical as the other. 

Remember: In talking about an errand, where we say in English ‘go and do something’, you say in Japanese 
‘do something and come’. Don't confuse this with the combination that means ‘go in order to do something’—for 


instance torz ni tku (Note 9.5). 
Additional examples: 


(a) I'll go and see. 

(b) Please go and ask the policeman. 

(c) I went and got some medicine from the doctor. 

(d) I’m supposed to go and get it on Saturday. 

(e) When you go to town (lit. At the time that you have 
gone to town) please stop in at the shoemaker’s 
and pick up my shoes. 

(f) There aren’t any envelopes, so please go and buy 


some]. 

(g) I'll go and return the magazines that I borrowed 
yesterday from Mr. Kimura. 

(h) Please go and put this letter on top of the bureau. 


Note 11.3. Verbs for giving: ageru and kudasdru 


*299. I'll give you some money, so... 
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Mite kimasyéo. 

Zytnsa nt kitte ktte kudasat. 

Isya kara kusurt 0 moratie kimdstta. 

Dovy6éobt nt, sore 0 totte kuru hazu desu. 

Matt e itta toki nt, kuttiya e yotte, watakust no kulti o 
totte kite kudasatz. 


Huutoo ga ndi kara, katte ktte kudasat. 
Kinoo Kimura-san kara kartta zasst 0 kdestte kimasyoo. 


Kono tegami wa, tanisu no ue ni otte ktte kudasat. 


Okane 0 ageru kara... 


In Unit 7 you learned two verbs meaning ‘give’: yaru and kureru; for the difference between them see Note 7.9. 
When the person to whom something is given is the person you are talking to, the use of these verbs implies that 
you are on very intimate terms with him, or else that you are superior to him in the Japanese social scale. 

The verb ageru (past tense agefa) means the same thing as yaru, but is more formal in tone. You use it when 
you speak of giving something to a person who is equal or superior to the giver (either actually or in terms of the 
Japanese social system)—especially when you speak of yourself giving something to the person you are talking to. 

The formal verb corresponding to kureru is kudasdru (past kudasdtta). You use this when an equal or a superior 
gives something—especially when the person you are talking to gives you something. Some of the forms of this 
verb are irregular. The IMPERATIVE is kudasd1, which you already know (Notes 1.7, 3.5); the polite present and 
past are kudasatmdsu, kudasaimdstta. | 


Additional examples: 


(a) I'll give you some tickets for this play. Kono stbat no kippu o agemasyoo. 
(b) My older brother gave his teacher a book that he Anz wa, seniséi ni, Eikoku de katta hon o agemdsita. 
had bought in England. 


(c) Shall I give this to your father? Kore wa otoosan nt agemasyéo ka? 
(d) Your uncle gave me some tickets for this play. Andta no o2ztsan ga, kono sibat no kippu o kudasaimdstta. 
(e) Did you give my brother this book? Andta ga, otoot6 ni, kono hon o kudasatmdstita ka? 
(f) Would you (ltt. Won’t you) please give mea glass Mizu o tppai kudasaimasén ka? 
of water? 


Note 11.4. Verb phrases with verbs for giving and receiving . 
297. My younger brother took my wash to the laundry Ototot, otoot6 wa, seritakuya e seitakumono o motte ttte 


for me day before yesterday. kuremdsita. 
*299. Please bring mine back too. ] Watakust no mo totte kite kudasat. 
*301. I'll borrow (for you) the book you want to read. Andta no yomitdi hén o karite kite agemasydo. 
294. My hair’s too long; I want to have it cut. Kamt ga ayimari ndgaku ndtta kara, katte moratidt desu. 
295. I want to get (my beard) shaved too. Ilige mo sotte moraitdi desu. 
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.0. A verb for giving with a gerund before it means that one person does something as a favor to somebody else. 
if he thing he does is expressed by the gerund. If the favor is done for somebody who is not the speaker, the verb 
for giving is yaru or ageru; if the favor is done for the speaker himself, the verb for giving is kureru or Rudasdru. 
‘A noun referring to the person who does the favor has the particle wa or ga; a noun referring to the person for 
whom the favor is done has the particle mz. Here are some illustrations: 


(a) My brother carried the suitcase for his friend. Ani ga tomodati ni kabat 0 motte yarimdsita. 

(b) I carried the suitcase for your father. Watakusi ga, andta no otéosan nt, kaban o motte 
agemdsita. 

(c) My brother carried the suitcase for me. Ant ga kabant o motte kuremdsita. 

(d) Your father carried the suitcase for me. Andta no otéosan ga kaban o métie kudasaimdsita. 


In sentences (c) and (d) you don’t need watakust nt, since the verbs kureru and kudasdru already imply that the 
action was done as a favor to the speaker. 

The verb morau ‘receive’ with a gerund before it means that one person has a favor done for him by somebody 
else. The thing that is done is expressed by the gerund. A noun referring to the person who has the favor done for 
him has the particle wa or ga; a noun referring to the person by whom the favor is done has the particle mz. For 
instance: 


(e) My father had the suitcase carried for him by his Titt wa, tomodati ni, kaban o motte moraimdsita. 
friend. | 
(f) I had the suitcase carried for me by my father. Watakust wa, titt nt, kaban o motte moraimdstta. 


Notice that the following two sentences describe the same event from different points of view: 


(g) Taro went and bought a newspaper for my father. Tdroo wa, tilt ni sinbun o katte kite agemdstta. 
(h) My father had Taro goand buy a newspaper for him. 77 wa, Téroo nt sinbun o katte kite moraimdstia. 


The verbs yaru, ageru, kureru, kudasdru, and morau in verb phrases of this kind can be in any form—present, 
past, tentative, gerund, etc., either affirmative or negative. To say that you WANT to do something as a favor to 
somebody else, or that you WANT to have a favor done for you, you use the adjectives yaritat, agetat, and morattat. 
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A verb phrase with kudasdt (N ote 3.5) is no different, in principle, from other verb phrases with a verb of giving. 
Kudasdt means ‘please give me’ (Note 1.7); when it follows a gerund, it means ‘please do so-and-so as a favor to me’. 


Additional examples:: 


(i) Mr. Harris, the Englishman, wrote this letter for 
me in English. 

(j) Since I’m planning to go to the laundry, I’ll take 
your wash too. 

(k) My brother didn’t show me the letter he got from 
his girl friend. 

(1) My cousin is going on a trip, so I'll lend him my 
black suitcase. 

(m) I know Japanese, so I'll ask the policeman for you. 


(n) My teacher wrote this letter for me. 


(o) I read the book to my sister. 

(p) The barber cut my hair (for me). 

(q) I don’t know French, so I'll have this French book 
read to me. 

(r) I want the policeman to show me (lit. teach me) 


e way. 
(s) I get shaved by a barber every day. 
(t) I had the boy next door go and pick up my shoes 
for me. 


(u) My mother is sick, so she’s planning to have the | 


doctor look her over tomorrow. 
(v) I had this letter written for me by my teacher. 
(w) Jiro had a watch bought for him by his aunt. 
(x) Let’s have the waiter bring us a newspaper. 


Eikokuzin no Hérisu-san ga, kono Eigo no tegami o 
kdite kuremdsiia. 

Sentakuya e tku tumori dé kara, andta no sentakumono 
mo motte itte agemasyéo. 

Ani wa, ofind no tomodati kara moratta tegami o misete 
kuremasén desita. 

Itéko ga ryokoo na 1ku kara, watakusi no kuréi kaban o 
kastte yartmasyoo. 

Watakust wa Nihongo ga dekiru kara, zytinsa ni kiite 
agemas yoo. 

Watakust no sevisét wa, kono tegami 0 kdite 
kudasaimdsita. 

Watakust wa, 1mootd ni hon 0 yénde yarimdsita. 

Tokoya-san wa, kamt o katte kuremdszita. 

Watakust wa Huransugo ga dekinat kara, kono 
Huransugo no hon 0 yorde moraimasyéo. 

Lyunsa nt mitt 0 ostete moraitds desu. 


Mdiniti tokoya ni hige 0 sotte moraimasu. 
Tonart no otck6é no ko ni, kutu o totte kite moraimdsiia. 


Héha wa byookt dé kara, asitdé isya nt mite morau 
tumort desu. 

Watakust no sensét nt, kono tegamt o kdtte moraimdstia. 

Ziroo wa, oba nt tokei. 0 katte moraimdstia. 

Kytiuzt nt sinbun o motte ktte moraimasyoo. 
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Note 11.5. Particle mo after a noun phrase 
91. That one’s mine. 

*166. The wind blows a lot in winter too. 

*299. Please bring mine back too. 


Are wa, watakust n6 desu. 
Huyt nt mo, kaze ga yoku hukimasu. 
Watakust no mo totte ktte kudasatz. 


A noun phrase with no can be used without a following noun when the conversation as a whole makes it clear 
what you are talking about (sentence 91, Note 2.12). The particle mo can follow another particle, except that it 
never follows ga or 0 or wa (sentence 166, Note 5.3). The e..ression watakust no mo in sentence 299 means ‘mine 
too’ or ‘mine also’; since it occurs in a conversation about laundry, it is clear that the phrase watakust no means 


watakusi no sentakumono ‘my wash’. 
Additional examples: 


(a) I’m going to the laundry to pick up my wash. Shall 
I go and pick yours up too? 

(b) When you put (lt. insert) your baggage in the 
room, please put mine [there] too. 

(c) Our dog is sick. Is yours sick too? 

(d) My shoes are black. So are Taro’s. 

(e) I’m planning to go to the library to return a book. 
I'll go and return my father’s too. 


Note 11.6. Some new verbs 


294. My hair’s too long; I want to have it cut. 


296. My shoes are supposed to be ready, so I want to 
stop in at the shoemaker’s too. 


298. I want to go and get it. 
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Watakusit wa, setitakuya e sentakumono 0 tért nt tkimdsu 
ga, andta no mo totte Rile agemasyoo ka? 

Andta no nimotu o heya no néka nt treru tokt nt, 
watakusi no mo trete kudasdt. 

Utt no inti wa byooki désu ga, andta no mo byooki désu ka? 

Watakusi no kulu wa kurot desu. Tdroo no mo kurét desu. 

Tosyékan e hon o kdest ni tku tumori désu ga, tilt no mo 
kdest nt tkimasyéo. 


Kamt ga animart ndgaku ndtta kara, katte morattdt desu. 


Kutu ga, dékite tru hazu dé kara, kutiuya e mo yoritdt 
desu. 


Sore o tort nz tkitdit desu. 


(1) Karu means ‘cut off’ or ‘crop’ or ‘trim’. It is used of cutting hair, grass, grain, or the like. Notice that the 
past tense and the gerund of this verb are the same as the past tense and the gerund of kau ‘buy’: katta, katte. 
Confusion between the two words is not likely to occur, since the sentence as a whole will generally make it clear 
which one is meant. (Sentence 294 could mean, ‘My hair is too long, so I want to have some bought for me’; but 
such a meaning would not be very likely.) . 


(2) The simple verb dektru means ‘be possible’ (Note 8.11). The verb phrase dékite iru usually means ‘be ready, 
be finished’. For instance: 


(a) Are my shoes ready? Kuti wa dékite imdsu ka? 

(b) Yes, they are (ready). Hidi. Dékite imasu. 

(c) Isn’t that building next to the Yuudtikyoku no tonari nt dru, ano tatémono 
post office finished yet? wa, mdda dékite imasén ka? 


(d) No, it’s not finished yet. Iie. Mdda dékite wmasén. 


(3) Yoru means ‘stop in somewhere when passing’. In English we say ‘stop in AT such-and-such a place’; in 
Japanese you use the particle e. Thus, kutiya e yoru means ‘stop in at the shoemaker’s’. 


(4) Téru means ‘take’ in the sense of ‘get’ or ‘pick up’. For ‘take’ in the sense of carrying something from one 
place to another, you use the verb phrase motte tku (Note 9.18). For ‘take’ in the sense of taking a person along 
with you, you use the verb tureru. For instance: 


(e) I went and picked up my suitcase. Kaban o totte kimdsita. 
(f) I took my suitcase to the station. Teisyaba e, kaban o motte tkimdstta. 
(g) I took my friend to the station. Teisyaba e, tomodatt o turete tkimdsita. 


Additional examples: 


(h) I had the barber cut my hair short. Tokoya ni, kamt o miztkaku katte moraimdsita. 
(i) I had some paper bought for me at the bookstore. Hénya de, kamt o katte moraimdsita. 
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(j) The shoes that I took to the shoemaker’s last week 
are supposed to be ready, so I'll go to get them 
today. 

(k) The wash that you brought day before yesterday 
isn’t ready yet; please wait two or three days. 


(1) I want to stop in at Mr. Tanaka’s before I go back 
home. 


(m) Does this ship call at Yokohama? 
(n) I'll stop in at the drugstore for you. 


(o) Please go and get the chair that’s under the tree in 
the garden. 


(p) Yesterday I took my son to Tokyo (as a favor to 
him). 


4 


Sersyuu kutiya e motte ttta kutu wa, dékite tru hazu dd 
kara, kyéo tort nt tkimasyéo. 


Andta ga ototot motte ktta seritakumono wa, mdda dékite 
tnat kara, nisantt mdtte kudasat. 


Utt e kderu mde nt, Tanaka-sani no utt e yoritdt desu. 


Kono hiune wa, Yokohama e yorimdsu ka? 
Kusurtya e yotte agemasyéo. 
Niwa no ki no sila ni dru isu 0 totte kite kudasat. 


Kinoo, musuko o Tookyoo e turete ttte yarimdstta. 


4. Exercise 


A. In each of the following sentences, a noun has been left out. Insert an appropriate word in each blank, and 


practice the finished sentence out loud. 


CO ON Rh W DN 
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. H6n o karitai tokt nt wa, — e tkimasu. 

. Kamt o katte morattat tokt ni wa, — e itkimasu. 

. Okane o karitat tokt nt wa, — e tkimasu. 

. Byooki no tokt wa, — e hatrimasu. 

. Kodomo no tokt, — de Exgo 0 benkyoo-simdsita. 

. Ryokoo nt tku tokt nt wa, — de kisyd ni norimasu. 

. Onaka ga sutta tokt nt wa, taitet — de gohan o tabemasu. 
. Hige o sétte morattat toki nt wa, — e tkimasu. 


B. Each of the following sentences ends in a verb. First change each verb to the corresponding adjective in -taz 
(Note 11.1) and make the sentence mean ‘I want to do so-and-so’. Then change each sentence to the negative, so 
as to make it mean ‘I don’t want to do so-and-so’. 


1. 


Gohan to yasat o tabemasu. 


2. Matt e binisen ya huutoo o kat nt tkimasu. 


ow Os A MM Pe W 


pooh 
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. Watakust wa, niwa no kt no sita de asobimasu. 
. Stbat 0 mimasu. 

. LItké60k1 nt norimasu. 

. Nihongo 0 berikyoo-simasu. 

. Biiru 0 takusdn nomimasu. 

. Hige 0 sétte moratmasu. 

. Marnénhttu o katmasu. 

. Tabako 0 tppon suimasu. 


C. Each of the following sentences contains a noun with a sentence modifier before it (Note 8.2). Change the 
predicate of the sentence modifier to an adjective in -tat, present or past according to the form of the verb. What 


does each new sentence mean? 


1. Watakust no yorde tru zasst wa, kono hénya ni arimasén. 


2. Andta no karita hon wa, tosyékan nt arimasén desita. 


3. Dére ga andta no mita stbat desu ka? 
4. Watakusi no katia toket wa, tathen takdt desita. 
5. Watakus1 no notia htk6okt wa, anmart hdyaku arimasén desita. 
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D. The left-hand column contains ten noun phrases; the right-hand column contains ten verbs. First match 
up the items by choosing the noun phrase that can logically stand before each verb. Then make up a sentence using 
the combination IN A NON-FINAL CLAUSE. For instance, if the noun phrase were h6% o and the verb were yému, you 
could make up such sentences as the following: Hén 0 yérde, tegami 0 kakimdstta. Kyodo sanztkan mo hon o yonda 


kara, tathen tukdrete imasu. 
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kaze ga séru 
kamt o tabéru 
btiru o kariru 
stbat o nomu 
hige o karu 
gohan o noru 
dme ga miru 
okane o huru 
dénsya nt handsu 
Nthofigo de hiku 


5. Check-Up and Review 


SECTION B 


1. Basic Sentences 


Record 22B, after spiral 
ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS 


alone (lit. being one person) 
even going 
it’s all right even if [I] go | 
303. Is it all right if I go to see the play alone? 


whether going or not going 
304. I want to go whether my friend goes or not. 


clothing or Japanese kimono 
get dirty 
clean (also pretty) 
change one’s clothes 
305. My clothes are dirty, so I guess I'll change to 
[some] clean ones. 


this morning 
bath 
take a bath (dit. enter a bath) . 
it’s all right even if [I] don’t enter again 
306. I took a bath this morning, so I don’t have to take 
another. 


Record 23A, beginning 


however or nevertheless 
teeth 


JAPANESE 
hitért de | 
até mo 
atulé mo tt desu 
Hitort de sibait o mt nz 1tté mo % desu ka? 


atié mo tkandkute mo a 
Tomodati ga itté mo tkandkute mo, watakust wa tkitdt 
desu. 


kimono 

yogoreru (1) 

kiret na 

kikaeru (1) 
Kimono ga yogorete iru kara, / 
Riret na kimono nt ktkaemasyoo. 

késa 

hurd 

huro nt hdiru 

moo hatrdnakute mo tt desu 
Késa huré ni hdttta kara, / 
moo hairdnakute mo ti desu. 


kéredomo 
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309. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


312. 
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polish 

hand 

face 

wash 

But I wiLL brush my teeth, and wash my face and 
hands. 


shirt 

put on or wear (on the body) 

brown 

socks or stockings 

put on or wear (on the legs and feet) 
I’ll wear a white shirt and brown socks. 


suit of clothes (Western style) 
I’ll wear brown shoes and a black suit. 


servant girl (or maid) 
have someone shine 
I’ll have the maid shine my shoes. 


there is only one 

overcoat 

even wanting to wear 

My only overcoat has been taken to the cleaner’s, 
so I couldn’t wear [one] even if I wanted to. 


even so or anyway 

hat 

put on or wear (on the head) 
Anyway, I'll wear a hat. 
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migaku 
té 
kao 
arau 
Kéredomo, hd o migatte, kao to té o aratmasyéo. 


watsyatu 
kiru (1) 
tyatro no 
kutiusita 
haku 
Sirét waisyatu o kite, tyairo no kutiusita o haktmasyoo. 


yoohuku 
Tyairo no kutt o hatte, kurét yoohuku o kimasyoéo. 


zyoltyuu 
migaite morau 
Zyotyuu nt kutu o migatte moraimasyoo. 


hitélu stka ndi 
gattoo 
kitdkute mo 
Hitétu stka ndi watakust no gattoo wa, sentakuya e motie 
itte dru kara, / 
kitdkute mo, kiru koté wa dekimasén. 


dé mo 
boost 
kabtiru 
Dé mo, boosi wa kabitte tkimasyoo. 


a little sukost 


there is only a little sukost stka ndt 
313. a aC only got a little money, please lend me Okane ga sukost stka ndi kara, kastte kudasdt. 
some]. 


2. Practice and Review 


3. Notes 
Note 11.7. Clothing 
308. I'll wear a white shirt and brown socks. Sirét watsyatu o kite, tyairo no Rutiusita o hakimasyoo. 
309. I’ll wear brown shoes and a black suit. Tyatro no kutu 0 hatte, kurdét yoohuku o kimasyoo. 
312. Anyway, I'll wear a hat. | Dé mo, boost wa kabutte 1kimasyoo. 


This Unit has introduced seven words for various kinds of clothing. These are listed here, together with seven 
others that you may find useful: 


kimono........Cclothing in general, or Zubon.......... trousers 

a Japanese kimono Sebiro....... jacket 
yoohuku.......man’s suit or woman's dress sttagt..... . .underwear in general, or 
gattoo......... overcoat undershirt 
watsyatu...... shirt zubonsita....... underdrawers, shorts 
Rutt.......... shoes nékutat........ necktie 
Ruttustta....... socks or stockings hankett........ handkerchief 
boost.......... hat geld... ........ wooden clogs 


All but the first and the last of these terms (kimono and geta) refer to Western styles of clothing (American and 
European). Western clothes have grown more and more common in Japan during the last twenty years, especially 
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in the larger cities. The word geta refers to the flat wooden clogs or sandals with high cleats that the Japanese often 
wear instead of shoes. 


There are three different verbs in Japanese for putting on clothes. Haku is used of putting something on the 
legs or feet—for instance trousers, socks, and shoes. Kaburu is used of putting something on the head—for instance 
hats, caps, and shawls. Kiru (I) is used of everything else—for instance suits, shirts, and overcoats. All these verbs 
mean ‘put on’. To say that somebody IS WEARING something, you generally use a verb phrase with iru: hatte tru, 
kabitte tru, kite iru. 

When you talk of putting on or wearing two different things, you use a single verb if both things are worn on 
the legs or feet, on the head, or on the body. If the two things are worn on different parts of the body, you use two 
different verbs. For instance: 


(a) He’s wearing a white shirt and a blue jacket. Sirdt watsyutu to adi sebiro o kite imasu. 
(b) He’s wearing a white shirt and red socks. Sirdt watsyatu 0 kite, akat kutusita o hatte masu. 


A noun denoting the thing you put on has the particle 0, as in sentences 308 and 309. In sentence 312, boost has 
the particle wa instead, because here the meaning is, ‘I can’t wear an overcoat, but anyway, as far as a hat is con- 
cerned, I'll wear one (tt. I'll put one on and go)’. 


Notice the color words used in the sentences quoted here. So far you have learned the names of five colors: 


S21 0len Senses ee 6d oe Meas ee eeRes white 
kurét. . black 
GRO red 
Di hee Sb eee con ent eenna bans blue 
tyairo .brown 


The first four of these are adjectives, with a past tense, an adverbial form, and a gerund (for instance strokatta, 
stroku, strokute). Tyatro is a noun. Accordingly, when one of the first four modifies a noun, it simply stands before 
the noun as a sentence modifier (Note 8.4); but when tyairo modifies another noun, it has the particle no. 
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Additional examples: 


(c) I put ona shirt that I'd had my brother buy for me. 


(d) My kid brother’s shoes are too small [for me], so I 
can’t wear them. 


(e) It’s cold today, so when I go outside I'll wear (dt. 


go out wearing) an overcoat. 


(f) You can’t wear a hat while you’re getting your 
hair cut. 


(g) I want to put on my brown suit, but I can’t (put it 
on) because it’s been taken to the cleaner’s. 


(h) Mr. Ito is wearing a black suit, a black hat, and 
black socks and shoes. 


Note 11.8. Particle mo after a gerund 


304. I want to go whether my friend goes or not. 


*311. I can’t wear [one] even if I want to. 


Ani ni katte moratta waisyatu o kimdsita. 


Otoot6 no kutu wa anmarmt tiisdi kara, watakust wa haku 
koté wa dekimasén. 

Ky6o wa sami kara, soto e déru tokt nt wa, gattoo 0 kite 
demasyoo. 

Kamt o katte moratte iru aida wa, boost o:kaburu koté wa 
dekimasén. 

Tyairo no yoohuku ga kitdt desu ga, senitakuya e motte 
atte dru kara, kiru koté wa dekimasén. 


Itoo-san wa, kurot yoohuku o kite, kurdt boost 0 kabiitte, 
kurét kutusita to kutu o haite imasu. 


Tomodati ga itté mo tkandkute mo, watakusi wa tkitds 
desu. 


Kitékute mo, kiru koto wa dekimasén. 


A gerund followed by the particle mo means literally ‘even doing so-and-so’. It often corresponds to the English 
expression ‘even if [somebody] does so-and-so’ or ‘even if such-and-such is the case’. The gerund may be a verb or 


an adjective. 


When two gerunds in succession are each followed by mo, the combination means ‘whether [somebody] does 
one thing or does the other’ or ‘whether one thing or another is the case’. The two gerunds may be different words, 
or they may be a pair of corresponding affirmative and negative words, or they may be the same word twice over 


preceded by different elements. 
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Additional examples: 


(a) Even if I wanted to buy this overcoat, I couldn’t 
(buy it) because I haven’t got any money. 

(b) I’m busy, so even if I wanted to rest I couldn’t 
(rest). 

(c) Let’s go outside even if it’s cold. 


(d) Even if I write hima letter, he probably won’t come. 


(e) Even if the weather’s good tomorrow, I don’t want 
to go there. 

(f) I’m planning to go to town whether it rains or not. 

(g) Whether the others come or not, you please come. 


(h) Whether I work or not in the afternoon, when night 

comes I’m tired. 

(i) No matter whether we take a bus or a streetcar, 
we probably can’t get there before six o’clock. 

(j) It’s O.K. [with me] whether we eat at home or at 
a restaurant. 

(k) I’ll wear a coat whether the weather is good or bad. 

(1) I hate to wear a coat, whether it’s cold or not. 


(m) Whether you want to go see the play or not, J want 
to go. 


Note 11.9. Giving permission 
303. Is it all right if I go to see the play alone? 


306. I took a bath this morning, so I don’t have to take 
another. 
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Kono gattoo 0 kattdékute mo, okane ga ndt kara, kau koté 
wa dekimasén. 

Isogast1 kara, yasumtiakute mo, yasumu koto wa 
dekimasén. 

Sdmukute mo, sdto e demasyoo. 

Ané hito ni, watakusi ga tegami 0 kdite mo, kénat desyoo. 

Asitd wa, ténkt ga yokute mo, soko e tkitaku artmasén. 


Ame ga hitte mo hurdnakute mo, math e iku tumori desu. 

Hoka no hito ga kite mo kénakute mo, andta wa kite 
kudasat. 

Gégo wa hataraité mo hatarakandkute mo, yoru nt ndru 
to, tukdrete 1masu. 

Bdsu nt notte 1tté mo, dérisya ni notte 1tté mo, soko e 
rokuzi mde nt tuku koto wa dekinat desyoo. 

Uti de tdbete mo, ryoortya de tdbete mo t desu. 


Ténki ga yokute mo whrukute mo, gatioo 0 kite zkimasyoo. 

Sdmukute mo sémuku nékute mo, gaitoo 0 kiru koté ga 
kiraz désu. 

Andta ga sibat o mt ni tkitdkute mo ikitaku ndkute mo, 
watakust wa tkitdt desu. 


Llitort de stbat o mi nz tité mo t1 desu ka? 
Késa huroé nt hdttta kara, moo hairdnakute mo % desu. 


One of the most common uses of a gerund plus mo is to ask and give permission. To ask if you may do some- 
thing, you use a gerund plus mo and follow it by the question 41 desu ka. To say that somebody has permission to 
do something, you use the same combination and follow it by the statement 4 desu. These expressions mean liter- 
ally, ‘Even if [I] do so-and-so, is it all right?’ and ‘Even if [you] do so-and-so, it’s all right’. 

If the gerund before mo is negative, the literal meaning is, ‘Even if [you] don’t do so-and-so, it’s all right’— 
that is, ‘You needn’t do it’ or ‘You don’t have to do it’. 


Additional examples: 


(a) You may go to see the play. 
(b) After dinner, may I take a walk as far as the park? 
(c) Yes, you may (take a walk). 


(d) I suppose I can show this letter to my friends, can’t I? 


(e) You’ve worked hard today, so you don’t have to 
come to the office tomorrow. 

(f) Taro has lent me some money, so you don’t need to 
lend me [any]. 

(g) May I put on my new brown shoes? 

(h) May I borrow your fountain pen? 

(i) I’m not busy, so we don’t have to hurry. 

(j) Is it all right if I don’t go to the post office today? 

(k) You don’t have to go today, but please go tomorrow. 

(1) Since you’re free tonight, you can go [over] to your 


friend’s house and loaf [there] till half past ten. . 


Note 11.10. Hit6éri de 
303. Is it all right if I go to see the play alone? 


Sibat o mi nz itté mo t1 desu. 

Gohan no dio de, kooen mdde sanpo-sité mo tz desu ka? 

Hdi. Sanpo-sité mo 1 desu. 

Kono tegami 0 tomodati ni mtsete mo t1 desyoo née. 

Andta wa, kyoo wa yoku hatarattd kara, asitd wa 
zimusyo e konakute mo ti desu. 

Tdroo ga okane o kasite kureté kara, andta wa kasite 
kurendkute mo %1 desu. 

Atarasti tyatro no Rutt o hatté mo ti desu ka? 

Andta no mannénhitu o karité mo tt desu ka? 

Isogdstku ndi kara, isogdnakute mo 41 desu. 

Kyoo yuubtikyoku e tkandkute mo tt desu ka? 

Ky60 wa tkandkute mo ti desu ga, asitd itte kudasdt. 

Kéinban hima dé kara, tomodatt no uti e itte, zyuuzi-han 
made asondé mo 1 desu. 


Hitorz de stbat 0 mi ni itté mo 1 desu ka? 


Hit6ri de corresponds to the English word ‘alone’; the literal meaning is ‘being one person’. Hzt6rz is the number 
1 when you are talking about persons (Note 9.12); de is the gerund of the copula (Note 10.3). 
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Other numbers—for two, three, or more persons—are used with de in the same way, to mean ‘being two (or 


three or more) persons all together’ 
Additional examples: 


(a) I don’ t like to take walks by myself. 

(b) I can’t lift (lit. hold) such a large suitcase alone. 

(c) Let’s both of us go (lit. Let’s go, being two persons). 

(d) Mr. Ueda and his wife, just the two of them (lit. 
being two persons) live in that wale house (that 
is) next to the school. 

(e) My two friends and I, all three of 1 us (lit. I with two 
friends, being three persons), go to town by bus 
every day. 


Note 11.11. Quantity words: sukdst and mifind 


*289. Let’s play with the dog till they all come back. 


313. Since I’ve only got a little money, please lend me 
[some]. 


Hitért de sanpo-suru koté wa sukt sya arimnasén. 

Hit6ri de, sonna ookts kaban o motu koto wa dekimasén. 

Hutart de tkimasyoo. 

Ueda-san to dkusan wa, hutart de, gakkoo no tonari nt 
dru, ano sirét ult nt stride wmasu. 


Watakust wa, hutart no tomodati to issyo nt, sanntn de, 
mdinitt bdsu de matt e tkimasu. 


Minnd ga kdette kuru made, uth no ini to asobimas yoo. 
Okane ga sukdést sika ndi kara, kastte kudasdt. 


Suk6ést ‘a little’ or ‘a few’ is used i in the sentence exactly as if it were a number. The phrase okane ga sukost in 
sentence 313 is parallel in its make-up to a phrase like tegami ga gotuu ‘five letters’; you can also say sukdst no 


okane, parallel to gotuu no tegamt. 


Nouns that behave in a sentence like numbers are called QUANTITY WORDS. You have already met one other 


word of this class: takusdr ‘much’ or ‘many’ (Note 9.15). 
The word mand in sentence 289 means ‘everybody’. 


or ‘everything’, 


When this word is used all by itself to mean ‘everybody’ 
it is an ordinary noun, and 1s followed by all the usual particles, including ga and o. (It has the 


particle ga in sentence 289; in the Listening In to Unit 10 it appears in a sentence with the particle o: Dé wa, 
minnd o syookat-stmasy6o ‘In that case I'll introduce everybody [to you]’.) 
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When mizind is used to accompany another noun, or when it means ‘all of a certain definite group or quantity, 
it is a quantity word like takusév% and suk6ési, and follows the same rules as a number. For instance: 


(a) I’ll introduce all my friends [to you]. 
(b) All my shirts are at the laundry. 
(c) Please eat it all. 


Additional examples: 


(d) I’d like a little fish. 

(e) This morning all the people at my house were ter- 
ribly busy. 

(f) The (inside of the) room is too hot, so please open 
the windows a little. 

(g) I was very hungry, so I ate all the meat. 

(h) I haven't got a bit of money (Jit. There isn’t even a 
little money), so please lend me a little. 

(i) I’d like to read all the books in this library, but I’m 
too busy. 

(j) Let’s talk a little. 


Note 11.12. Particles daké and sika 
265. Only my parents are at home now. 


*311. Since my only overcoat has been taken to the 
cleaner’s... 


313. Since I’ve only got a little money, please lend me 
[some]. 


Tomodatt 0 minnd syookat-stmasyoo. 
Watakust no watsyatu wa, mifind sentakuya nt arimasu. 
Mirnd tabete kudasat. 


Sakana ga suk6si hosts desu. 
Késa, utt no mond wa minnd tathen rsogasti desta. 


Heya no néka ga anmari atut kara, mddo 0 sukost akete 
kudasdt. 

Tathen onaka ga suite itd kara, niki o minnd tabemasita. 

Okane ga sukost mo ndi kara, sukosi kasite kudasdt. 


Kono tosyokai nt aru hon o minnd yomitdi desu ga, 
anmart tsogast1 desu. 
Sukost hanasimas yoo. 


Ima ryéosin dake uth ni imasu. 


Hitotu stka ndt watakust no gattoo wa, sentakuya e motte 
ite dru kara... 


Okane ga suk6st stka ndt kara, kasite kudasdt. 


The particles daké and sika both mean ‘only’ (Note 10.11); but there are three differences between them in the 


way they are used. 
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(1) Daké may be followed either by an affirmative or by a negative predicate; stka is always followed by a 
negative predicate. In meaning, daké plus an afhrmative is the same as sika plus a negative. Compare the following 
sentences: 


(a) Only my brother is at home now. Ima éni dake uth ni imasu. 
(b) My brother is the only one who isn’t at home now. Ima dni dake uth ni imasén. 
(c) Only my brother is at home now (lit. There isn’t ma dnt sika ult ni imasén. 
[anybody] at home now but my brother). 
(d) Three of my friends are supposed to come, but only Tomodati ga saninini kiuru hazu désu ga, Tanaka-san daké 


Mr. Tanaka has come. kite amasu. 
(e) Mr. Tanaka is the only one who hasn’t come yet. Médda Tanaka-san daké kite imasén. 
(f) So far only Mr. Tanaka has come. Madda Tanaka-san stka kite imasén. 
(g) I talked only with Mr. Kimura. Kimura-san daké to hanasimdsita. 
(h) Mr. Kimura was the only one I didn’t talk with. Kimura-san daké to wa hanasimasén destta. 
(i) I didn’t talk with [anybody] but Mr. Kimura. Kimura-san to stka hanasimasén desita. 


(2) When daké is used along with another particle, either one may stand first. When stka is used along with 
another particle, the other particle always stands first. In sentence (g) the phrase Kimnura-sar daké to could also be 
Kimura-san to daké; the particle to can stand either before or after daké. In sentence (i) the phrase Kimura-san to 
stka cannot be changed; the particle to must come first. Here are some other illustrations: 


(j) When I took my trip, I went only to Tokyo. Watakust wa, ryokoo-sita tokt nt, Tookyoo daké e (or 
| Tookyoo e daké) tkimdsita. 
(k) When I took my trip, I went only to Tokyo. Watakust wa, ryokoo-sita tokt nt, Tookyoo e stka 


tkimasén desita. 


(3) Szka plus a negative can be used to mean ‘only’ after any kind of noun; daké is NoT used with this meaning 
after a number or a quantity word. To say ‘only ten minutes’ or ‘only two books’, you use stka with a negative 
predicate, not daké. Here are some sentences with numbers: 
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(1) It takes only ten minutes. 

(m) I’ve got only two books. 

(n) There aren’t but three pencils here. 

(o) I only need four or five sheets of paper. 
(p) I didn’t wait but five minutes. 

(q) These shoes cost only 5 yen 50 sen. 

(r) There was only one sailor on the train. 


(s) Only two of my brothers and sisters are at home now. 


LZippun stka kakarimasén. 

Hon o ntsatu stka motte wmasén. 

Koko ni wa, enpitu wa sdnbon stka arimasén. 

Kamt wa sigomat stka trimasén. 

Gohun sika matimasén desila. 

Kono kutu wa, goen goztssen stka sumasén. _ 

Kisyd nt wa, suthet wa hitori stka notte amasén desiia. 
Ima kyéodai wa hutart sika utt ni imasén. 


In sentence 311, the words hitétu stka nii ‘there is only one’ modify the noun gaztoo; the whole expression htidtu 
stka ndt gaitoo means literally, ‘an overcoat described by saying that there is only one’—that is, ‘[my] only overcoat’. 


In sentence 313, the particle corresponding to ‘only’ is stka, just as it is in sentence 311, because suk6sz is a 
quantity word (Note 11.11) and behaves in a sentence exactly like a number. The expression okane ga suk6st stka 


ndi means literally, ‘there isn’t but a little money’. 
Additional examples: 


(t) Please speak only in Japanese. 

(u) Mr. Ito's friend knows nothing but English. 

(v) Only soldiers are on this train. 

(w) There are nothing but soldiers on this train. 

(x) I’ve never lived [anywhere] but in America. 

(y) When I went to school, I ate (a meal) only once a 
day (lt. in one day). 

(z) Mr. Tanaka reads as many as twelve books a month, 
but Mr. Ito reads only one or two a year. 


Nthonigo daké de handsite kudasat. 

Itoo-san no tomodatt wa, Ergo stka dekimasén. 

Kono kisyd nt wa, hettat daké notte tmasu. 

Kono kisyd nt wa, hettar stka notte imasén. 

Watakust wa, Beikoku ni stka sunda koto wa arimasén. 

Watakust wa, gakkoo e ttte tta tokt nt, ttinttt nt gohan o 
itido sika tabemasén destta. 

Tanaka-sa wa, tkkdgetu nt hon 0 syuuntsatu mo 
yomimdsu ga, Itoo-san wa, ttinen nt itinisatu sika 
yomimasén. 
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Note 11.13. Afoo 


14. Please say it again. 
259. Another [friend] will probably bring a box of candy. 


306. I took a bath this morning, so I don’t have to take 
another. 


Moo ttido itte kudasd1. 
Moo hitort wa, okdst o hitéhako motte kiru desyoo. 
Késa huro nt hditta kara, moo hatrénakute mo 41 desu. 


The word moo has different meanings according to what follows. 
Before a number, moo means ‘more’ in the sense of ‘additional’: moo ttido means ‘once more’, moo hitéri means 


‘one person more’. 


Before a negative predicate, moo has a similar meaning, sometimes corresponding to the English expression 
‘{not] any more’. Moo hairdnakute mo means ‘even if [I] don’t enter any more’. 


Before an affirmative predicate, moo means ‘already’. 


- Additional examples: 


(a) Please give me one more cup of coffee. 

(b) I want to write three more letters, so I’ll need three 
more sheets of paper. 

(c) There are two chairs in this room and four more 
in the next room. 

(d) I’m planning to live here for one year more. 

(e) Our maid bought another hat yesterday. 

(f) My brother doesn’t live here any more. 

(g) When I was a child I knew German, but I haven’t 
spoken in German for a long time, so I don’t 
know it any more. 

(h) Mr. Ito’s daughter isn’t pretty any more, is she? 

(i) I studied at school, so I don’t have to study any 
more tonight. 
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Koohts 0 moo tppat kudasar. 

Tegamt 0 moo safituu kakitdt kara, kamt ga moo sanimat 
1rimasu. 

Kono heyé nt wa, tsu ga hutatu dtie, tonari no heyd nt, 
moo yotlit arimasu. 

Moo 1tinen koko ni siunde tru tumort desu. 

Utt no zyotyuu wa, kinoo boost 0 moo hitétu katmdstta. 

Ant wa moo koko nti stinde tmasén. 

Kodomo no tokt wa, Doitugo ga dekimdsita ga, nagd1 aida 
Doitugo de handsita koto ga ndt kara, moo dekimasén. 


Itoo-san no musumesan wa, moo kirei zya arimasén née. 
Gakkoo de berikyoo-stté kara, kéniban wa moo berikyoo- 
sindkute mo tt desu. 


(j) Idon’t want to go to Mr. Kimura’s house any more. 
(k) It’s stopped raining already, so let’s go outside. 
(1) I’vealready had my dinner, so I can’t eat any more. 


(m) It’s late, so I guess my brother is already in bed. 

(n) It’s six o'clock, so my father must be back already 
from the factory. 

(0) That building next to the post office is already 
finished. 


Note 11.14. Dé mo and kéredomo 


174. Yesterday, even though the weather was good, I 
stayed at home. 


307. But I wIiLL brush my teeth, and wash my face and 
hands. 


312. Anyway, I'll wear a hat. 


Kimura-san no uit e moo skitaku arimasén. 

Ame wa moo yandd kara, soto e demasyoo. 

Watakust wa moo gohan o tdbeta kara, moo tabéru koto wa 
dekimasén. 

Os6t kara, otoot6 wa moo nete tru desyoo. 

Rokuzi da kara, tutti wa moo koobd kara kéette tru desyoo. 


Yuubinkyoku no tonart nt dru, ano tatémono wa, moo 
dékite wmasu. 

Kinoo wa, ténkt ga yokatta keredomo, uti ni imdsita. 

Kéredomo, hd o migaite, kao to té 0 araimasyoo. 


Dé mo, boost wa kabiitie 1kimasyoo. 


In sentence 174, kéredomo is a particle standing at the end of the non-final clause (Note 5.11); it means ‘although’ 
or ‘even though’. In sentence 307, kéredomo is not a particle; it stands at the very beginning of the sentence, serving 
as a kind of bridge or transition from the preceding sentence to this one. Kéredomo at the beginning of a sentence 
corresponds to English ‘however’ or ‘nevertheless’ or ‘but’. Compare these two examples: 


(a) Although I’m tired, I want to read a little more. 
(b) I’m tired. However, I want to read a little more. 


Tukdrete tru kéredomo, moo sukést yomitdi desu. 
Tukédrete imasu. Kéredomo, moo sukést yomitds desu. 


The expression dé mo in sentence 312 consists of the gerund of the copula plus the particle mo. It is an abbrevia- 
tion of soo dé mo or sore dé mo, meaning literally ‘even if it is so’ or ‘even if it is that’. In its make-up, dé mo is 


similar to the expression fté mo discussed in Note 11.8. 


At the beginning of a sentence, dé mo has about the same meaning as kéredomo; it corresponds to English ‘even 
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so’ or ‘anyway’ or ‘nevertheless’. Kéredomo is common when the sentence follows without a break after some other 
sentence; dé mo is common when there is a break or pause before the sentence, or when one person is answering 


another. The following two examples are typical: 


(c) That show isn’t very good. Still, I want to go see it. 


(d) That show isn’t very good.—Even so, I want to go 
see it. 


Ano stbat wa anmart yoku arumasén. Kéredomo, mt ni 
tkitdt desu. 


Ano sibai wa afimart yoku arimasén.—Dé mo, mt nt 


tkitdt desu. 


In (c), the same person says both sentences; in (d), the two sentences are spoken by different persons. 


Additional examples: 


(e) My hair isn’t too long, so I don’t have to get it cut. 
However, I wILt get a shave. 

(f) He doesn’t know a word of Japanese (iit. even a 
little Japanese). On the other hand, his English 
is very good, isn’t it? 

(g) It’s stopped raining, hasn’t it? But the sky is still 
cloudy. 

(h) Taro is wearing a new suit. (Pause, while the speaker 
takes a closer look.) His shirt is dirty, though. 

(i) I haven’t got a pen... . Still, I’ve got a pencil, so 
it’s O.K. 

(j) This candy isn’t [much] good, is it?-—* Even so, I'll 
have a little more. 

(k) We've got meat, so I don’t have to go and buy any.— 
However, please go and buy some vegetables. 

(1) The show I went to see last night is awfully good.— 
Even so, I don’t want to go see it. 


Kamt wa anmari ndgaku ndi kara, katte morawandkute 
mo ti desu. Kéredomo, hige wa sotte moraimasyoo. 

Ano hito wa, Nihongo ga sukést mo dekimasén. Kéredomo, 
Eigo wa tathen yoku dekimasu née. 


Ame ga yamimdsita née. Keredomo, séra wa mdda 
Rumotte imasu. 

Tdroo wa, atarastt yoohuku o kite tmasu.... 
waisyatu wa yogorete 1masu. 

Pén wa arimasén. ... Dé mo, enipitu ga dru kara, 1 desu. 


Dé mo, 


Kono okdsi wa oistku arimasén née.— Dé mo, moo sukési 
tabemasyoo. 

Niki wa dru kara, katte kénakute mo ti desu.—Dé mo, 
yasat wa katte kite kudasai. 

Sakuban mt ni tita sibat wa, tathen tt desu.—Dé mo, 
watakust wa tkitaku arimasén. 


* The dash indicates that the two sentences are spoken by different persons. 
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4. Exercise 


A. In each of the following eight sets there are three sentences, referring to different stages or steps in a single 
series of events. The sentences in each set are scrambled, so that the order in which they occur does not represent 
the logical order of the events. First rearrange the three sentences in each set so that they come in a logical order. 
Then combine all three sentences into one, by changing the first two into non-final clauses. Your choice of a 
particular form for the non-final predicates will depend on the meaning of the sentence as a whole. 


1, 


(a) Kamt o katte moratmdstta. 
(b) Kamt ga afimart ndgaku narimdsita. 
(c) Tokoya e tkimdstta. 


(a) Ktret na yoohuku o kimdstta. 


(b) Stbat o mt nt tkimdsita. 
(c) Hige o sorimdsita. 


. (a) Kimono ga yogoremdstia. 


(b) Yogoreta kimono wa, sentakuya e motte tkimdsita. 
(c) Ktret na kimono nt kikaemdsita. 


. (a) Etkoku no gakkoo de benkyoo-simdsita. 


(b) Tookyoo de Exgo 0 ostete imasu. 
(c) Seniséz nt narimdstta. 


. (a) Boost o kaburimdsita. 


(b) Kutusita o hakimdsita. 
(c) Kutu o hakimdsita. 


. (a) Bliru o nthat nomimdsita. 


(b) Nédo ga kawakimasita. 
(c) Ryoortya e tkimdsita. 
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7. (a) Géhan o tabemdsita. 
(b) Kao to té 0 aratmdsiia. 
(c) Stgoto 0 st nt 1kimdsita. 


8. (a) Szbaz no kippu o ntmai kaimdsita. 
(b) Ut e kdette, zyuunizi-géro made hanasimdsita. 
(c) Tomodats to issyo nt, stbat o mi ni tkimdsita. 


B. Each of the following sentences has one or two words in parentheses. Change these words into the gerund, 
and read the revised sentences out loud. Pay special attention to the meaning of each sentence. 


. Gaitoo o (kiru) mo (kinai) mo 4 desu. 

. Tomodati ga (ikanai) mo, watakust wa ikitdi desu. 

. Dénsya nt (noranai) mo 44 desu ka? 

. Kutu ga (dékite inai) mo, motte kderu tumori desu. 

. Kamt ga (nagai) mo, karttaku arimasén. 

. Nédo ga (kawaku) mo, gyuunyuu wa nomitaku arimasén. 
me ga (huru) mo (huranai) mo, soko e tku tumort desu. 
. (Samii) mo, boost wa kaburitaku arimasén. 

. Watakust wa, (tukérete iru) mo, savpo-sitdt desu. 

. Kimono ga (yogorete iru) mo, ktkaetaku arimasén. 


SOONAM PWN 


a 


C. Each of the following Japanese sentences is supposed to be a quotation of what somebody savs. In each set, 
only one sentence would normally be spoken by the person referred to in the English question. Read over all the 
sentences in each set, and decide which one fits the English description. 


1. Which man is talking to the barber? 


(a) Ndnizt ni hurd ni hdiru tumori desu ka? 
(b) Ano akai hén wa, tkura desu ka? 
(c) Kamt ga sukést négaku ndtta kara, katte kudasdi. 
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2. Which man is talking to the laundress? 
(a) Hige o sotte moraitdt desu. 
(b) Suzydobt nt motte kita watakusi no sentakumono wa, 
dékite imasu ka? 
(c) Kénban stbat o mt ni tku tumori dd kara, watakusi no 
kurot kutu o migaite kudasdt. 


3. Which man is at the ticket window? 


(a) Sibat o mt nt ikitat kara, okane 0 sukési kasite kudasdt. 
(b) Gohari o tabéru mde nt, kao to té o araimdsita. 
(c) Kénban no sibat no kippu o sdnmai kudasat. 


4, Which man is a stranger in town? 


(a) Kono ttkéku nt wa, t1 hoteru ga arimdsu ka? 
(b) Kurét yoohuku o kite tru kara, kurt boost 0 kaburtmasyoéo. 
(c) Asitd hima dé kara, tosyékan de hon o karite yomimasyoo. 


5. Which man ts the best dressed? 

(a) Watakust wa, kinoo katta yoohuku o kite imasu. 

(b) Watakust no kite tru yoohuku wa, yogorete imasu. 

(c) Hitoiu stka ndt watakust no yoohuku wa, anmart tiusdt desu. 
6. Which man is at the doctor’s? 

(a) Ktret na kimono nz kikaete kudasd1. 


(b) Watakust wa, sirét kutiisitta wa hakitaku arimasén. 
(c) Kinoo gattoo o kindkatta kara, byookt nt narimadsita. 


5. Check-Up and Review 
[11-B] 
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Record 23B, beginning 
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SECTION C 
1. Final Check-Up 


2. Listening In 


THE DAY AFTER HIS ARRIVAL, MR. YAMAMOTO QUESTIONS MR. ITO ABOUT FINDING HIS WAY AROUND THE CITY. 
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Yamamoto: 


Itoo: 


Yamamoto: 


Itoo: 


Yamamoto: 


Itoo: 
Yamamoto: 


Itoo: 


Yamamoto: 


Kimono ga yogorete iru kara, sertakuya e motte ikitdi desu. 
Kono tikdku nt sentakuva ga arimdsu ka? 


Koko kara nttyoo minami no héo ni, / 
tt sentakuya ga arimasu. 
Sono sentakuya wa, hdyakute 11 sigoto o simasu. 


Séo desu ka? 
Kamt ga afimari ndgaku ndtta kara, tokova é mo tkitdt desu ga, / 
sentakuya no s0ba ni tokoya ga arimdsu ka? 


Sefitakuya no tonart ga, tokoya desu. 


Dé wa, asitd stgoto nt tku mde nt, sono tokoya e ttte, / 
kamt o katte, hige 0 sétte moratmasyoo. 


Andta wa, kénban tsogasts desu ka? 
Ite. 
Gozt kara hima desu. 


Watakust no mitdi sibat ga kité iru kara, / 
issyo nt mt nt tkimasyoo. 


Watakust mo sibat wa sukt da kara ikimasyoo. 


Itoo:* Sibat o mi ni tku mde ni, watakust wa hurd ni hairitéi desu. 
Andta mo hairimasén ka? 


Yamamoto: Watakusi wa tabéru mae ni hditta kara, / 
. moo hairdnakute mo 1 desu. 
Kao to té dake araimasyéo. 
Andta ga huro ni hdttte iru aida ni, / 
watakust wa hige o sorimasyoo. 


Itoo: Watakust no kimono wa, mdda anmari yogorete indt kara, / 
kikdenakute mo %1 desyoo née. 


Yamamoto: Ktrkdenakute mo ti desyoo. 
Dé mo, watakust wa kikaemasyoo. 
Kono kurét yoohuku dé wa anmari atiut kara, / 
tyatro no yoohuku o kimasyoo. 


Itoo: Andta ga kikdete tru aida nt, / 
zyotyuu nt kutu o migaite moratmasyoo. 


Yamamoto: Watakusi no kutu wa, késa migaité kara, / 
moo migaite morawandkute mo 41 desu. 


Itoo: Ima nénzi desu ka? 
Yamamoto: Sittzt sdizyuu gohun desu. 
Itoo: Bdsu ga hattzt nt déru kara, tsogimasyoo. 


Yamamoto: 7énki ga yét kara, bdsu nt norttaku arimasén. 
Aruite 1kimasyoo. 


* On the phonograph record, Mr. Ito's speech begins with the following sentence: Okane o ageru kara, matt e itta tokt ni, / kippu o 
ntmai katte ktte kudasai. The conversation as a whole makes better sense if these words are left out. 
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3. Free Conversation 


1. Getting ready for an evening out. 


A is getting ready to go out with his house-guest B. 

A asks if B wants to shave. 

B says he shaved this morning, so he doesn’t need to shave now; but he wants to take a bath. 

A says he'll shave and brush his teeth while B is bathing. 

B asks which suit A is planning to wear. 

A ee has only three suits. The brown suit is at the cleaner’s, the blue suit is soiled, so he'll wear his 

ack suit. 

B says in that case he’ll wear his black suit too. He asks A if it will be all right if he has the maid shine 
his shoes for him. 

A says yes, the maid will shine them for B. 

They go on talking about their clothes. 


2. Errands. 


Act out an imaginary series of errands. One man will play the part of the person who goes to do the errands; 
other men will play the barber, the laundryman, the ticket-seller at the theater, the book dealer, and so on. At the 
end of each series, you can change around so that all the men in the group get a chance to play all the parts. 

The first man starts out on his errands, going to each of the other men in turn. At the barber’s he may talk 
about the weather; at the laundry he can ask what day his wash will be ready and say what time he will come 
to pick it up; at the ticket window and in the bookstore he can make inquiries about plays and books or magazines, 
and so on. 

Keep the conversation moving at a lively pace. Use your imagination and try to bring in all the words you have 
learned. 
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PART TWO UNIT 1D 


REVIEW 


To the Leader: This Unit is organized like Unit 6. Be careful to look it over in advance and be sure you know what is to be done. 


Like Unit 6, this Unit will furnish you with a thorough review of what you have learned, and will give youa 
chance to see whether you are ready to leave this part of the course and go on to the next part. If you have trouble 
in working out the problems in this Unit, or if your answers turn out mostly wrong, you need more practice on 
the Units of Part Two before going on to new material. 

Every time you say anything out loud in Japanese, use the chance to practice your pronunciation. The Guide 
or the other members of the group should keep on correcting mistakes in your pronunciation as long as you make 
any. Until you are able to speak fluently without slips, keep on practicing the sounds of Japanese. 


Section A. Tests 


There are two tests in this section, both intended to let you see for yourself how well you can‘follow Japanese 
when you hear it spoken. If you have done all the work up to this point and if you have had plenty of practice 
in listening to Japanese, you should have no trouble with these tests. 


A. The first is a True-False Test, similar to the one in Unit 6. Each member of the group should take a sheet 
of paper and write down along the side the numbers from 1 through 18. Then the Guide or the speaker on the 
phonograph records will say eighteen statements in Japanese. Each statement will be spoken twice, with a pause 
after it; and each statement will be identified by its number. When you hear a statement, decide whether it is 
usually true or usually false. If it is true, write down a capital T after the number; if it is false, write down a capital 
F. If you understand the Japanese, you will have no trouble in deciding which letter to write. 

After you have finished the test, the Leader will go through it with you and give you the answers. If you got 14 
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or more of the answers right, you have done well. If you got less than 14, you need more practice in listening to 
Japanese. | : 


To the Leader: If you have a Guide to read the statements, yeu should say ‘Statement 1’, ‘Statement 2’, and so on, before each sentence. 
Have the Guide read every sentence twice, and have him pause a moment after each reading. The phonograph record containing 
this test is Record 24A. 


B. The second test is more interesting. The Guide or the speaker on the phonograph records will read a short 
connected story in Japanese. The story tells about Mr. Tanaka and his family and about some of their doings. After 
you have heard the story ONCE, you should read over to yourself the 28 questions in Japanese that are printed 
below, and answer them IN ENGLISH. Jot down your answers, as briefly as possible, on a sheet of paper, so that you 
can refer to them during the check-up later. 

It will do no harm to read over the questions BEFORE you hear the story, so as to get some notion of what you 
should be listening for. However, if one member of the group does this, all the rest should do it teo, so that nobody 
will have an unfair advantage. 

After you have heard the story, read each of the questions carefully and decide what it means. Then, from your 
memory of the story, jot down an answer in English. When all the members of the group have finished all 28 ques- 
tions, the Leader will go through the story with you and give you the answers. If you got 22 or more of the answers 
right, you have done very well. 


To the Leader: If you have a Guide to read the story, make sure that everyone understands the test and then have the Guide read it 
through WITHOUT INTERRUPTIONS. He should read at his normal talking speed, not slowed down. After he has read it ONCE, give the 
men in the group plenty of time to read over the questions and jot down their answers. The phonograph record containing this story 

' is Record 24B. The story is printed in the Guide’s Manual. 


QUESTIONS ON THE TEST STORY 


1. Tanaka-san wa, doko nt stinde imasu ka? 

2. Tanaka-san wa, dérina utt nt siunde wmasu ka? 
3. Tanaka-san no utt ni wa, nannin wmdsu ka? 
4. Te no ustro nt wa, ndnt ga arimdsu ka? 
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. Hutart no kodomo no namae wa, nan desu ka? 

. Musukosan wa, ndnisaz desu ka? 

. Musumesan wa, ndrsat desu ka? 

. Kodomo no benkyoo-site tru gakkoo wa, déko nt arimdsu ka? 
. Tanaka-san no zimusyo wa, doko nt arimdsu ka? 

. Tanaka-san wa, NdRZL kara ndnzt made hatarakimdsu ka? 

. Mdinitt, défisya nt notte, zimtsyo e 1kimdsu ka? 

. Niitydobt nt wa, ndnt 0 simdsu ka? 

. Tanaka-san wa, ndngatu nannitt nt, Tosio-san kara tegami 0 


moraimdsita ka? 


. Tosto-san wa, doko ni stinde imdsita ka? 

. Soko de, ndni 0 simdstita ka? 

. Tosio-san wa, Nthon e kdette, ndn nt ndru tumori désita ka? 
. Yokohama e, ndnigatu ndnnits ni, tuku hazu déstta ka? 

. Tanaka-san no é6kusan wa, donna mono o katte kimdsita ka? 
. Tanaka-san wa, kodomo o doko e turete tkimdsita ka? 

. Kodomo ga kamt o katie moratte iru aida nt, Tanaka-sa wa, 


nant o simdstia ka? 


. Doko kara, okusan to issyo nt, aruite kaertimdsita ka? 

. Uth e kdette kara, minindg ndnt o simdstita ka? 

. Tdroo-san wa, ndnt 0 kimdsita ka? 

. Hdnako-sai wa, déina kimono o kimdsita ka? 

. Tosto-san wa, nanzi-géro nt, Tanaka-san no uth e tukimdsita ka? 
. Tosio-san wa, dére o mita koto ga arimasén ka? 

. Tosto-san wa, Tdroo-san nt ndni 0 yarimdsita ka? 

. Hdnako-san wa, ndnt o moraimdsita ka? 
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Section B. Word Review 


These three exercises will give you a chance to test your understanding of the words you have learned. You 
should prepare each exercise by yourself, reading over the instructions and working out the answers alone. When 
all members of the group have done this, the group should assemble under the Leader’s direction to check up on 
the results. The Leader will take up one question at a time, and call on various members of the group to give their 
answers. As each man calls out his answer, the others should compare it with their own results, and should supply 
whatever corrections or criticisms are necessary. 

A. Here are twelve groups of words. In each group, there is one word whose meaning or use does not fit in with 
that of the other four. First decide which word should be crossed out in each group. Then make up a Japanese 
sentence for each of the remaining words; if possible, make up a sentence in which all four of the words in one group 
can be used interchangeably. For instance, if the four words that belong together are nftsan, néesan, oztisan, and 
obdasan, you can make up the sentence Watakusi wa Eigo ga dekinat kara, tomodati no ntisan (or néesan, etc.) nt, 
kono Eigo no tegami 0 yonde moraimdsita. This will give you forty-eight sentences in all; practice them to yourself 
out loud, and be ready to rattle them off when the Leader calls on you. 
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1. (a) gifikoo 2. (a) kamt 3. (a) timat 4. (a) Rtret 
(b) byootn (b) ktmono (b) nthon (b) stzuka 
(c) tosyékan (c) eripitu (c) sdnbat (c) bévire 
(d) hukuro (d) mannénhitu (d) yoohuku (d) sukt 
(e) yuubtikyoku (e) tegami (e) gotuu (e) kur0i 

. (a) tegami 6. (a) tssytiukan 7. (a) yoohuku 8. (a) trigutt 
(b) syzivisa (b) tkkdgetu (b) kimono (b) okane 
(c) zyotyuu (c) ttinen (c) kuti | (c) oturt 
(d) sevsé (d) ttenzte (d) watsyatu (d) gosén 
(e) hyakusy6do (e) tkdga (e) gattoo (e) ten 

. (a) otooto 10. (a) adi 11. (a) yottart 12. (a) kao 
(b) titt (b) sir0t (b) yokka (b) boost 
(c) nu (c) akaz (c) Sigatiu (c) kamt 
(d) dnz (d) kiraz (d) yoru (d) té 
(e) oba (e) kur0i (e) yozt (e) hige 


B. The following list contains twenty-four nouns referring to time or to place; some of the nouns refer to time 
and place both. Go through the list, and decide for every word whether it refers to time or to place or to both; put 
the letter T or P, or both T and P, after each word to indicate your decision. When you have done this, make up 
one sentence in Japanese for every word that you have marked with T or P, and two sentences for every word that 
you have marked with both letters (one sentence referring to time and the other to place). Try to get variety into 
your sentences, and make them sound as real and natural as you can. Practice the sentences to yourself out loud, 


and be ready to say them when the Leader calls on you. 


aida . kindo 
dsa kotost 
asitd kyonen 
dto kyodo 
ima mide 
késa mdinits 


moto soba 
ndka soto 
ototor sugt 
sakuban tonart 
SENSYUUL ue 
sita ustro 


C. The following list contains forty-eight numbers, most of them consisting of a numeral plus a counter. Some 
of the numbers are given all by themselves, some are followed by a particle, and some are included in a longer 
expression with a noun and one or two particles. For each item in the list, make up a sentence in Japanese using 
the expression just as it appears. Practice the sentences to yourself out loud. 


1. tegami 0 nituu 9. 
2. sansén stka 10. 
3. hakkdgetu 11. 
4. okdst o hitohukuro 12. 
5. hassaiu no hon ga 13. 
6. tooka kara 14. 
7. hatiztkan 15. 
8. kamt ga tthmat - 16. 


oturt o ztssen 

hutart no tomodatt nt 
gohun mo 

tttyoo stka 

hdssat 

yonhon no maiti o 
rokkdgetu 

goen de 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


sanztkan mo 25. hutdban 

gosat nt 26. ninen 

isu ga hitotu 27. tegamt 0 tttuu mo 
gozen rokuzt made 28. nidat no 21d00sya de 
issytukan 29. btvisen ga hitohako 
zasst 0 nisatu 30. syuuttizt kara 
syuuen 31. enpitu wa tppon mo 
gyuunyuu o gohatr 32. hutuka nt 
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33. Sigatu made 37. mddo ga muitu 41. kyuubyoo 45. mthako no huutoo ga 


34. tppun stka 38. savinen 42. yonsyuukan 46. kodomo ga gontn 
35. kuddmono o mthukuro =: 39. hit6ban 43. kippu o gomat 47. 1ttbyoo 
36. sdtityoo 40. sdvibat no btiru ga 44. Kugatu nt 48. dérisya o rokudat 


Section C. Sentence Review 


Go through the following lists of English sentences by yourself and turn them into Japanese. Don’t try to 
translate the English word for word; instead, make up Japanese sentences that will mean the same thing. Don’T 
WRITE ANYTHING DOWN, but practice your Japanese sentences out loud until you know them cold. 


After the members of the group have prepared equivalents of the first fifty sentences, the group should assemble 
under the Leader’s direction for a check-up. The Leader will read out one English sentence at a time, and will call 
on various members of the group to give the Japanese version. As each man calls out his answer, the others should 
compare it with their own results, and should supply whatever corrections and criticisms are necessary. For some 
of these sentences, there are several possible Japanese versions, all equally good. The Guide will act as judge, or 
the Leader can look up the answers in the Guide’s Manual. 


When the group has worked through the first fifty sentences, follow the same procedure with the second list. 


List I 


. They sell fountain pens at that store. 

. That one probably costs two or three yen. 

. Please show me some writing paper. 

. This writing paper is too expensive. 

. It costs 2 yen 25 sen. 

. These envelopes are cheap, so I guess I'll buy them. 
. [’m leaving town by the 3:45 train. 
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. It takes about three hours, so I'll arrive in Tokyo about a 


quarter to seven. 


. Yesterday the train left here late, so I didn’t arrive till 7:10. 
. It takes five or six hours from here to Osaka by plane. 

. Is the person standing on that corner a policeman? 

. I can’t see him from here. 

. Let’s ask the man coming out of the restaurant over there. 
. Excuse me, but where is the place where the Tokyo train 


(the train that goes to Tokyo) leaves? 


5. The station where that train leaves 1s five cho north of here. 
. The train that leaves next doesn’t go to Tokyo. 

. I intend to go to Tokyo tonight. 

. That bus probably goes to Tokyo. 

. I don’t know. I’ve never ridden on that bus. 

. I don’t like riding on busses. 

. I need a fountain pen. Please lend me yours. 

. I haven't got a fountain pen, but I’ve got three pencils. 

. I’m planning to write three or four letters today. 

. Do you need any paper? Yes, I need about five sheets. 

. While you’re writing, I’ll smoke a cigarette and read this 


magazine. 


. | was supposed to write a letter yesterday, but I didn’t 


(write). 


. Two of my friends came to the (my) house, so I couldn’t 


write. 


. One of them brought [along] a box of candy. 

. Did they bring a bag of fruit too? No, they didn’t. 
. Please give me a pack (box) of cigarettes. 

. I’ve never met your wife. 

. She’s at home now, so let’s go home together. 
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. My son is at school now, but he’ll probably come home soon. 
. This is my wife. 

. How do you do? I’m glad to meet you. 

. This is a quiet, pretty place, isn’t it? 

. When my son comes home, it isn’t quiet. 

. It isn’t quiet when he plays with the dog. 

. He has no brothers or sisters, so he plays with his cousin Hanako. 
. Hanako is the daughter of my elder sister. 

. I want to go to the barber’s and get a haircut. 

. I guess I'll have a shave too. 

. My shoes are probably ready, but I can’t go and pick them up 


now. 


. I want to take my washing to the laundry. 

. Even though I’ll be carrying a lot of parcels, I want to walk home. 
. My clothes have got dirty, so I want to change into some clean ones. 
. May I take a bath now? No, wait till eight o'clock. 

. I'll have my kid brother shine my shoes. 

. It isn’t very cold, so I don’t have to wear an overcoat. 

. The brown suit I’m wearing now is dirty, but the blue suit 


that I took to the laundry last week isn’t ready yet. 


List II 


. Today I bought a book at the bookstore. 

. It was 3 yen 75 sen. 

. I gave the clerk 5 yen. 

. He gave me 1 yen 25 sen change. 

. How many weeks are there in a month? About four. 


I rested in the country from Thursday to Saturday. 


. Have you got a watch? Yes, I’ve got [one]. 

. It’s 28 minutes to five. 

. It’s 16 minutes after three. 

. It’s about 8:30 

. What is that tall white building? 

. I don’t know, but let’s ask the policeman. 

. Policemen usually know things like that. 

. He probably knows, but I can’t [talk] English so I can’t ask him. 
. He can [talk] Japanese but he can’t [talk] English. 

. You can [talk] English, so you ask. 

. Have you ever spoken with a Japanese policeman? 

. I’ve never spoken with the policeman who is standing on this 


comer. 


. I don’t like talking with policemen. 

. I’m supposed to go back to Yokohama tonight, so please hurry. 
. How about a glass of beer? 

. Before the waiter comes, how about a cigarette? 

. Thanks, but I don’t smoke. 

. Did you return the three magazines you borrowed? 

. My friend is planning to take a trip to Tokyo. 

. I packed my belongings in three suitcases. 

. This morning I bought a bag of fruit and two boxes of candy. 
. I can see three automobiles from here. 

. Six people can ride in one car. 

. Today is the 26th of July, 1946. 

. My younger sister is married. 

. My younger sister has one son. 

. Her son Taro is twelve years old. 

. My father is a teacher and teaches at a near-by school. 

. The school is near home, so it’s very convenient. 
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36. He’s very busy, so he probably won’t get back till 6:30. 

37. Isn’t this a pretty garden! : 

38. No streetcars or trains pass near here, so it’s usually quiet. 

39. My father isn’t home yet, so let’s sit in the garden till he gets back. 

40. My mother is sleeping, so please walk quietly. 

41. I want to go to the country early tomorrow. 

42. I’ll give you the money, so please buy me a ticket. 

43. Before I go to the station, I’ll pick up my laundry. 

44, My laundry is probably ready. 

45. I want to go to the library and return the four books I borrowed. 

46. Are you planning to go to the country alone? 

47: My friend will probably go along, but I’m planning to go 
whether he wants to or not. 

48. I'll wear a black suit and brown shoes. 

49. Since this shirt is dirty, I’ll change into a clean shirt. 

50. I'll wear a hat but I probably won’t have to wear an overcoat. 


Section D. Vocabulary for Part Two 


The following list includes all words that occur in the Basic Sentences of Units 7-11, as well as supplementary 
words introduced in the Notes. Words listed in the Vocabulary for Part One (Unit 6) are repeated here only if they 
have occurred in a new use or with a new meaning. Special combinations, with meanings that could not be inferred 
from the meaning of the individual words, are listed separately under one of the words in the combination. 

Verbs and adjectives are listed only in the plain present form, regardless of the form actually occurring in the 
Basic Sentences. Negative adjectives and adjectives in -tai are not listed; see Notes 10.17 and 11.1. 

Numerals and counters are listed separately. Numbers made up of a numeral plus a counter are not listed. 
Secondary numerals, and nouns used as counters with secondary numerals, are identified by a label in parentheses. 

Particles are usually defined only as part of the combinations in which they occur. Copular nouns are followed 
by the word na as a mark of identification (Note 10.18). Quantity words are not specially marked, but can be 
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identified by their position after the particle of the noun to which they refer (Notes 9.15, 11.11). For the meaning 
of the word ‘polite’, which appears in brackets after certain family terms, see Note 10.13. 
The following abbreviations are used: 


De eee a oe eee class I verb 
Ue oe ed eee class II verb 
es pe eos e ena S eens irregular verb 
| a ee ee ee adjective 
Gs counter 
くべ particle 


The reference at the end of each entry shows where the expression was introduced for the first time. 8B means 
the Basic Sentences of Unit 8, Section B; 10.13 means Note 10.13 in Unit 10. If no reference follows a word, the 
word was introduced for the first time in Part One. 


da oh! 10A 
ageru (I) give [formal word] 11A 
karite kite agemasyoo I'll go and 
borrow for you 11A 


aida interval of time or space 8B 
kdite tru aida nt while [you] are 
writing 9A 


akat (A) is red 8A 

adz (A) is blue 8A 

ane older sister 10A 
ant older brother 10A 
arau (II) wash 11B 
dru (II) there is 


kyéodat ga dru I have brothers 
and sisters 10A 
zrete Gru is packed 9B 
tta koto ga dru have [ever] gone 
8B 
dsa morning 11A 
ast foot, leg (used as C for steps or 


paces) 9.11 
Asité mata So long till tomorrow 
10.15 


atarastt (A) is new 8A 
dto time after something 9A 
kdita dto de after [you] have 
written 9A 


du (II) meet 9B 
tomodati ni Gu meet a friend 9B 
ban evening, night (used as C for 
nights) 9.11 
bdsu bus 8B 
benkyoo study, industry 10.2 
benkyoo-suru (III) study 10A 
béiirt na convenient 10A 
bivisen writing paper, stationery 7A 
boost hat 11B 
-byoo (C for seconds) 7.11 
byooin hospital 10B 
byookt illness 
byooki no ill, sick 10B 
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dé (copula) 
goen desu it’s five yen 7A 
kiret da is pretty 10A 
ktret na pretty 10B 
tooru desyoo may pass 8B 
tootta desyoo may have passed 8.20 
hdssat de being eight years old 
10A 
hitort de alone, by oneself 11B 
hutart de (being) two people in 
all 11.10 
dé ua all right, well then 9A 
dé mo even so, anyway 11B 
sore dé wa in that case 10A 
-dat (C for vehicles) 9B 
daké (P) only 10A 
rydosin dake only my parents 10A 
de (P; see dito) 
dektru (1) be possible 8A 
Nihongo. ga dekiru [you] know 
Japanese 8A 
miru koto ga dekiru can see 8B 
dékite tru is ready, is finished 
11A 
déru (1) leave (a place) 7B 
Doitu Germany 8.8 
Doitugo German language 8.8 
Doitizin a German 8.8 
Déozo ohatiri-kudasdt Please come 
in 10.15 
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Déozo yorosiku (polite formula used 
in meeting someone) 10B 

-doru (C for American dollars) 9.16 

Doyéoht Saturday 7B 

e (P; see tiku) 

Eigo English language 8A 

-en (C for yen, Japanese money) 7A 

enpitu pencil 7A 

gattoo overcoat 11B 

gakkoo school 8A 

-gatu (C for naming months) 7B 

geta wooden clogs or sandals 11.7 

Getuydobt Monday 7B 

ginkoo bank 8B 

go five 7A 

-go (bound form) language 8.8 

goénsatu  five-yen bill 7.5 

gogo afternoon, p.m. 7B 

gohiuhu married couple [polite] 
10.13 

gokdzoku family [polite] 10.13 

gokyoodat brothers and sisters [po- 
lite] 10.13 

goro approximate point in time 7.17 

kono goro recently, nowadays 7.17 
gozt-g6ro nt at about five o'clock 

7B 


goryoosin parents [polite] 10.13 
gosenhakudoo nickel five-sen coin 
7.5 


gosyuzin husband [polite] 10.13 
gozen forenoon, a.m. 7B 
gozissenginka silver fifty-sen coin 
7.5 
gozissémsatu fifty-sen bill 7.5 
gozyuuénsatu fifty-yen bill 7.5 
gurat approximate quantity 7.17 
déno gurat about how much?, 
about how long? 7.17 
nizikan-gurat about two hours 
7B 
-guramu (C for grams of weight) 9.16 
hé tooth, teeth 11B 
héha mother 10B 
-hat (C for containerfuls) 9A 
hdiru (II) enter 
huro nt hadiru take a bath 11B 
hako box (used as C for boxfuls) 
9B 


haku (11) put on, wear (on the legs 
or feet) 11B 

hamaki cigar 9.9 

-hdri (bound form) half 7B 

zyuuzi-hdn half past ten 7B 

hankett handkerchief 11.7 

harau (IT) pay 7A 

hatati twenty years old 10.4 

hati eight 7A 

hatuka twenty days, twentieth day 
9B 


haydi (A) is early, is fast 11A 
hazime nt in the beginning, first 
11A 
Haztmete ome ni kakarimasu (polite 
formula used in meeting some- 
one) 10B 
hazu expectation 9B 
du hazu desu I’m supposed to 
meet 9B 
room (used as C for rooms) 
9.11 
hige hair (on the face), beard 11A 
htku (II) subtract 7.3 
htgast east 8A 
hito person 
ofina no hito woman 10A 
otoko no hito man 10.6 
hito- (bound form of hztotu) 9.11 
hitért one person 9B 
hitort de alone, by oneself 11B 
hitétu (secondary numeral) one 9B 
hoka no other, another 10A 
-hon (C for long slender objects) 9A 
hoo direction 
nist no hoo west 8A 
hukuro bag (used as C for bagfuls) 
9B 


heyd 


-hur (C for minutes) 7B 
Fluransu France 8.8 
Huransugo French language 8.8 


Huransuztn Frenchman 8.8 
huro bath 11B 
huro nt hdiru take a bath 11B 
huta- (bound form of hutatiu) 9.11 
hutart two persons 9B 
hutatu (secondary numeral) two 9B 
hutuka two days, second day 9B 
huuhu married couple 10.13 
huutoo envelope 7A 
hyaku hundred 7A 
hyakuénsatu hundred-yen bill 7.5 
iz (A) is good 
tté mo 41 [you] may go 11B 
tkandkute mo ti [you] don’t have to 
go 11B 
zkaga how? 
Btiru wa tkdga desu ka? How 
about some beer? 9A 


tku (III) go 


sanpo nitku go for a walk 8B 
kdest nt tku go in order to give 
back 9A 
mottertku take 9B 
tté mo even if [I] go 11B 
tkura how much? 7A 
tkutu how many? 7.3 
tmooto younger sister 10A 
wmootosan younger sister [polite] 
10.13 
nu dog 10B 


treru (1) insert, pack, put in 9B 
aru (I) be 
moite iru possess, have 7B 
sttteiru know 8A 
kekkofi-stte iru be married 10A 
tru (II) be necessary 9A 
kamt ga trimasu [I] need some 
paper 9A 
tsogastt (A) is busy 10B 
issendéoka copper one-sen coin 7.5 
issyo nt together 10A 
andta to issyo nt (together) with 
you 10A | 
Itarit Italy 8.8 
Ttariigo Italian language 8.8 
Itaruztn an Italian 8.8 
att one 7A 
atuénsatu one-yen bill 7.5 
wizitu first day of the month (same 
as tuttatt) 9B 
itoko cousin 10.13 
tokosar cousin [polite] 10.13 © 
atu- (bound form of ifitw) 9.11 
ttuka five days, fifth day 9.13 
ttutu (secondary numeral) five 9B 
kaban_ suitcase 9B 
kaburu (11) put on, wear (on the 
head) 11B 
kdado street corner 8A 
kdesu (11) give back 9A 
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-kdgetu (C for months) 7B 
kakdru (11) take (time) 7B 
kakéru (1) multiply 7.3 
kdku (11) write 9A 
kamt hair (on the head) 11A 
kdnat wife 10.13 
kao face 11B 
kartru (1) borrow 9A 
karu (II) cut off, crop 11A 
kamto katte morau get one’s hair 
cut 11A 
Kastkomarimdstia All right (in an- 
swer to a request) 10.15 
kasu (II) lend 9A 
Kayéobt Tuesday 7B 
kdézoku family 10.13 
kekkon marriage 10.2 
kekkon-suru (111) marry 10A 
kekkon-site iru be married 10A 
kéredomo however, nevertheless 
11B 
késa this morning 11B 
kikaeru (1) change one’s clothes 11B 
kiku (11) ask, listen 8A 
zyunsa nt kiku ask a policeman 
8A 


kimono clothing, Japanese kimono 
11B 


Kinyéobt Friday 7B 
kippu ticket 11A 
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kiré slice (used as C for slices of 
bread, etc.) 9.11 
kirei na pretty 10A, clean 11B 
-kiro (C for kilometers and kilo- 
grams) 9.16 . 
-kiroguramu (C for kilograms) 9.16 
-kiroméetoru (C for kilometers) 9.16 
kiru (1) put on, wear (on the body) 
11B 


kita north 8A 
ko child 10A 
onnd no ko girl 10A 
otok6 no ko boy 10A 
kokono- (bound form of kokénotu) 
9.11 
kokonoka nine days, ninth day 9.13 
kokénotu (secondary numeral) nine 
9B 


kénban tonight 8B 
kooenr park 8B 
Kotira késo (polite formula used in 
answer to a greeting) 10B 
kot6 thing, fact, act 8A 
tku kot6 ga sukt da like to go 8B 
miru koto ga dektru can see 8B 
ia kot6é ga dru have [ever] gone 
8B 
kotost this year 7B 
ku nine (same as kyu) 7A 
kuddmono fruit 9B 


kudasdru (III) give me [formal word] 
11.3 
kumi group, class (used as C for 
sets of matched objects) 9.11 
Rureru (1) give me 7A 
motte itte kureru take forme 11A 
kurot (A) is black 8A 
kuru (III) come 
motte kuru bring 9B 
kdette kuru come back 10A 
karite kuru go and borrow 11A 
kutu shoe 11A 
kutusita sock, stocking 11B 
kuitiya shoemaker, shoe store 11A 
kydéodat_ brothers and sisters 10A 
kyuiu nine (same as ku) 7A 
mdda still, yet 10A 
mdde (P) as far as, until 
kdette kuru made till they come 
back 10B 
osoku ndru made till late 10B 
mde time before something 7B 
rokuzt zippun mde ten minutes to 
six 7B 
art mde nt before [you] write 
9 
magd grandchild 10.13 
-mat (C for thin flat objects) 9A 
-mdiru (C for miles) 9.16 
makitébako cigarette 9.9 


mdn ten thousand 7A 
mannénhitu fountain pen 7A 
-méetoru (C for meters of length) 
9.16 
mét niece 10.13 
meigosan niece [polite] 10.13 
mi- (bound form of mzttz) 9.11 
migaku (11) polish, shine, brush 11B 
mikka three days, third day 9B 
minamt south 8A 
minnd everybody, everything; all 
of 10B 
gohan o minnd tdbeta ate all the 
food 11.11 
-mirt (C for millimeters) 9.16 
misé store, shop 7A 
miséru (1) show 7A 
misoka last day of the month 9.13 
mitt street 8B 
mittu (secondary numeral) three 9B 
mo (P) also, even 
huutoomohé’imo both envelopes 
and books 7A 
tppon mo motte imasén haven't 
got even one [pencil] 9A 
zippun mo matimdsita waited all 
of ten minutes 9.4 
attémo even if [I] go 11B 
2tté mo tz [you] may go 11B 


kitékute mo even if [I] want to 
wear 11B 
atté mo tkandkute mo whether 
[you] go or not 11B | 
dé mo even so, anyway, never- 
theless 11B 
Mokuyéoht Thursday 7B 
mond thing 9B, person 10A 
moo more 9B, any more 11B, 
already 11.13 
moo hitért one [friend] more 9B 
moo hatrdnakute mo even if [I] 
don’t enter any more 11B 
moo kédette iru is already back 
11.13 
morau (II) receive 
kami o katte morau get one’s hair 
cut 11A 
zyotyuu nt kutu o migatte morau 
have the maid shine one’s shoes 
11B 
motu (II) hold, have, lift, carry 7B 
motte tru possess, own, have 7B 
motte tku take 9B 
motte kuru bring 9B 
mu- (bound form of muttu) 9.11 
mutka_ six days, sixth day 9.13 
muko bridegroom 10.13 
musuko son 10A 
musukosan son [polite] 10A 


musumé daughter 10A, young 
woman 10.6 
musumesan daughter [polite] 10A 
mutté (secondary numeral) six 9B 
na (same as dd, used after copular 
noun in sentence modifier) 10B, 
10.18 
ktret na pretty 10B 
stzuka na quiet 10B 
nd tan there is not, there are not 
10 
arukttaku ndt don’t want to 
walk 11A ; 
sukost stka ndt there’s only a 
little 11B 
nan- (bound form in interrogative 
numbers) 7B 
nana- (bound form of nandtu) 9.11 
nandtu (secondary numeral) seven 
9B 
nanoka seven days, seventh day 
9.13 | 
nanuka (same as nanoka) 9.13 
nanyoobt what day of the week? 7B 
née (P at end of sentence) 
S00 desu née Let me see 10A 
Bénrt na tokoro nt artmasu née 
Isn’t it in a handy spot! 10B 
néesan older sister [polite] 10A 
nékutat necktie 11.7 
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-nen (C for years) 7B 


nz (P) 
tenin ni yaru give to the clerk 7A 
rokuzt nt at six o'clock 7B 


zylinsa nt kiku ask a policeman 
8A 

tugt nt kuru come next 8A 

sanpo niiku go for a walk 8B 

kdest nt tku go in order to give 
back 9A 

tomodati nt du meet a friend 9B 

yokka nt on the fourth (day) 9B 

ryokoo nz iku goona trip 9B 

sensét nt ndru become a teacher 


10A 
assyo nt together 10A 
stzuka nt quietly 10B 


Tanaka-san nt yorosiku Best re- 
gards to Mr. Tanaka 10.15 
tort nt tku goinorder to get 11A 
hazime nt in the beginning, first 
11A 
huré ni hdiru take a bath 11B 
ktret na kimono ni kikaeru change 
into clean clothes 11B 
nt two7A 
Nthofigo Japanese language 8A 
ntisan older brother [polite] 10B 
nimotu baggage, luggage 9B 
-nin (C for persons) 9B 
nist west 8A 
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-nitt (C for days; also -/tz) 9B 
Nittyéobt Sunday 7B 
nizissenginka silver twenty-sen 
coin 7.5 - 
nizyuuénsatu twenty-yen bill 7.5 
no (P) 
nizi-hdn no kisyé the 2:30 train 
7B 
déisya no tomaru tokoro place 
where the streetcar stops 8A 


tabeméno no oistt ryoortya res- 


staurant where the food is good 
8A 


nisatuno hr two books, the two 
books 9A 

yoltti no kabar four suitcases 9B 

saninin no tomodatt three friends 
9B 

onnd no ko girl 10A 

otoké no ko boy 10A 

onna no hit6 woman 10A 

dni no Tdroo my older brother 
Taro 10A 

hoka no other, another 10A 

byooki no sick, ill 10B 

tyatro no kutu% brown shoes 11B 

nomu (II) drink; smoke [with tabako 


only] 9A 
-t (same as -n2i1) 9B 
o (P) 
koko o déru leave here 7B 


Tabako o tppon tkdga desu ka? 
How about a cigarette? 9A 
oba aunt 10B 
obdasaw grandmother [polite] 10. 13 
obasanv aunt [polite] 10.13 
ot nephew 10.13 
oigosan nephew [polite] 10.13 
oisiz (A) is good-tasting 8A 
oka slope, hill 8A 
okdasav mother [polite] 10A 
okane money 7A 
okdst candy 9B 
oku hundred million 7.1 
okureru (1) be late 7B i 
dkusar wife [polite] 10.13 
omagosan grandchild [polite] 10.13 
Omatiddosama .desitta I’m sorry I 
kept you waiting 10.15 

omtkosan bridegroom [polite] 10.13 
ond female 10A 

ofind no ko girl 10A 

ofina no hité woman 10A 

onna no kytiuzt waitress 10.6 
oomtsoka last day of the year 9.13 
ortru (1) get off 8B 
osteru (1) teach, inform 10A 
osot (A) is late, is slow 10B 
otoké6 male 10A 

otoké6 no ko boy 10A 

otoko no hité man 10.6 
otéosan father [polite] 10A 


otoot6é younger brother 10A sebiro jacket (Western style) 11.7 sdébo grandmother 10.13 


otootosan younger brother [polite] sezrekt Western calendar 7.16 sohu grandfather 10.13 
sén thousand 7A sono ue on top of that, besides 10B 
ototot day before yesterday 11A -sen (C for sen = 1/100 yen) 7A S00 desu née Let me see 10A 
oturt change (in money) 7A sensét teacher 10A sore dé wa in that case 10A 
oyomesan bride [polite] 10.13 sensyuu last week 10A sorot set (used as C for sets of ob- 
ost uncle 10.13 sentakumono laundry (things to be jects, suits of clothing, etc.) 9.11 
oztisan grandfather [polite] 10.13 washed) 11A soru (II) shave 11A 
ozisan uncle [polite] 10.13 sefitakuya laundry (place), laun- sugt time after something 7B 
pdtpu pipe (for smoking) 9.9 dress 11A hatizt gohun sugt five minutes 
-péizi (C for pages) 9.16 -séntt (C for centimeters) 9.16 after eight 7B 
pén pen7A st four 7A sugu at once, soon 10A 
-pondo (C for pounds) 9.16 sibat a play (on the stage) 11A Sutydobt Wednesday 7B 
roku six 7A sika (P) only 11B sukost a little, a few 11B 
Roéstya_ Russia 8.8 hitotu stka ndt_ there is only one okane ga sukést sika ndt I have 
Rostyago Russian language 8.8 11B only a little money 11B 
Rosiyézin a Russian 8.8 Sina China 8.8 moo sukost a little more 11.13 
ryokoo trip, journey 9B Sinago Chinese language 8.8 Supéin Spain 8.8 
ryokoo nz tku goona trip 9B Sindzin a Chinese 8.8 Supeingo Spanish language 8.8 
ryokoo-suru (111) takeatrip 10.2 sir07 (A) is white 8A Superizin Spaniard 8.8 
ryoosin parents 10A siru (II) know 8A suru (III) cost (also do) 7A 
-sat (C for years of age) 10A sitte iru know 8A suu (II) smoke (a cigarette, etc.) 9A 
sani three 7A strimasén don’t know 8A syookat introduction 10.2 
saripo a walk, a stroll 8B sttagt underwear, undershirt 11.7 syookat-suru (III) introduce 10A 
sanpo nttku go for a walk 8B siti seven 7A -syuukan (C for weeks) 7B 
sara dish (used as C for dishfuls)  s¢ttéret na rude 8A syuzin husband 10.13 
9.11 Situret desu ga Excuse me 8A tabemono food 8A 
-satu (C for books and magazines) Situret-simasu. Excuse me now (on takdi (A) is high, is expensive 7A 
9A leaving) 10.15 takusan much, many 9B 
sazt spoon (used as C forspoonfuls) stzuka na quiet 10B nimotu ga takusdn dru there’sa 


9.11 stzuka nt suru be quiet 10.19 lot of baggage 9B 
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tasu (II) add 7.3 

tdtu (II) leave 7B, stand 8A 

té hand 11B 

tegami letter 9A . 

lenin —— (in a store), salesman 
7 


tukdku neighborhood 10A 
ul father 10B . 
to (P) with 
andta to issyo nt (together) with 
you 10A 
to- (bound form of t6o) 9.11 
toket watch, clock 7B 
tokt time, occasion 8B 
kodomo no tokt childhood 8B 
ktta tokt nt when it has come 8B 
tokoya barber, barbershop 11A 
tomaru stop, halt 8A 
t6o (secondary numeral) ten 9B 
tooka ten days, tenth day 9B 
tooru (II) pass 8B 
toru (II) take, get, pick up 11A 
tosyékan library 11A 
tugt next 8A 
tugt nt kuru come next 8A 
tuttatt first day of the month (same 
| as ttizttu) 9B 
tukt month, moon (used as C for 
months, same as -kdgetu) 9.11 
tuku (II) arrive 7B 
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Tookyoo e tiku get to Tokyo 7B 
tumort intention 8B 
cg tumort da intend to return 
8 
tureru (1) take along [somebody] 10A 
assyo nt turete tku take [some- 
body] along with [you] 10A 
tutumt parcel 11A 
-tuu (C for written documents) 9A 
tyatro no brown 11B 
Tyétto Just a minute!, Hey! 10.15 
-tyoo (C for cho = 119 yards) 8A 
ue top 
sono ue on top of that, besides 
10B 
uru (II) sell 7A 
watsyatu shirt 11B 
wart (II) divide 7.3 
ya (P) and [in an incomplete series] 
10A 


oté6osan ya okdasan your father 
and mother [and others] 10A 

ya- (bound form of yattu) 9.11 
yaru (11) give 7A 
yasut (A) is cheap 7A 
yatiu (secondary numeral) eight 9B 
yo- (bound form of yott#) 9.11 
yogoreru (1) get dirty 11B 

yogorete iru be dirty 11B 
yokka four days, fourth day 9B 


zsyuuyokka 14 days, 14th day. 
9.13 


Yéku trassyaimdsita It was nice of 
you to come 10.15 
yome bride 10.13 
yén four 7.1 
yoohuku suit of clothes (Western 
style) 11B 
yooka eight days, eighth day 9.13 
yorostku (see Déozo yorostku) 
Tanaka-sav nt yorosiku Best re- 
gards to Mr. Tanaka 10.15 
yoru (II) stop in, visit in passing 11A 
Rutuya e yoru stop in at the shoe- 
maker’s 11A 
a. four persons (same as yon{n) 
9 


yoltt (secondary numeral) four 9B 

yuubtnkyoku post office 8A 

-2t (C for time by the clock) 7B 

-2tkan (C for hours) 7B 

zissenhakudoo nickel ten-sen coin 
7.5 

zubén trousers (Western style) 11.7 

zubonstta underdrawers, shorts 11.7 

zyotyuu maid, servant girl 11B 

zyunsa policeman 8A 

zyiu ten 7A 

zyuuéfsatu ten-yen bill 7A 
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Only the most serious errors have been listed here. 


SPOKEN JAPANESE 


ERRATA 


page 25, Conversation 2: delete the line “D asks him what 


he wants.” 


. 25, Conversation 3: in the line “E asks if this building 


here isn’t a hotel”’ for “‘isn’t”’ read “‘is”’ 


. 42, sentence (c): for “from” read “to” 

. 67, sentence 117: after wtf insert e 

. 69, column 2, line 3: read “habitual” 

. 74, sentence (a): in the English, read “My friend does 


factory work.’’: in the Japanese, for de read no 
} 3 


. 88, sentence (g): for “this” read “that” 

. 89, top line: for “sentence” read “sentences”’ 

. 97, sentence (e): for nz read de 

. 118, sentence (a): in the English, for “badly” read 


“fast”: in the Japanese, for wéruku read hdyaku 


. 118, sentence (g): for “that” read “this” 
. 122 
. 124, column 2, line 9 from bottom: for o read ga 

. 128, sentence 181: for wa read ga 

. 142, column 1, line 3: for Andia read A sila 

. 150, under aitkawarasu: for “with” read “without” 

. 150, under Beikoku: for “American” read “ America” 
. 151, under fi: read “sun, day” 

. 155, 


, sentence 181: for wa read ga 


column 3: sidéosya should stand before simran 


p. 


The student should make the corrections before he begins using the book. 


162, column 2, line 3 of note: for “23 cents” read “50 
cents” 


. 168, Exercise A, No. 6: for yasat ya read yasat to 

. 180, last line: for 600 read 660 

. 181, sentence (d): after yonsyitunen insert 11 

. 182, sentence (i): for soko de read soko m 

. 195, sentence (J): for norit read noite thi 

. 221, sentence 5: for de read ni 

. 238, column 1, line 3: after Ueda-sai insert wa 

. 245, sentence (j): after hassutié delete o 

. 272, line 5: after dtuku delete nz 

. 275, line 3 of note: for “first (directly after the noun)” 


read “first or second”’ 


. 281, sentence (h): for omeigosan read meigosan 

. 296, line 6 from bottom: read mannénhitu 

. 307, sentence 297: for wa read ga 

. 316, line 5: for 309 (sentence number) read 307 

. 323, top line: delete quotation mark before “all” 
. 345, column 1: adi should stand after diz 

. 346, column 3: for karau read haréu 

. 347, column 1: higasi should stand before hige 

. 347, under hito: read otoko no hité — 


352, column 1: after fomaru insert (IT) 
352, column 2: Tyétto should stand after -tyoo 
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